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ADVERTISEMENT. 


"F i E public is here preſented with a flees 


tion of Engliſh poetry, in a chronological ſeries, 


from the beginning of the ſixteenth century (or, 


including an extract from CHauce, from the 
| latter part of the fourteenth) to the preſent time, 
upon a plan hitherto unattempted, at leaſt in 
this country *. It will not be thought poſſible 


that a collection in three volumes ſhould com- 


priſe every poem of value in the language; 


but it may be confidentiy aſſerted that there is 


ſcarce a ſingle poet of any eminence or merit 
who has not contributed generally his beſt, 


Tux CALEDONIAN Moss, 4 | collection of Scotiſh 


! poetry, upon a ſimilar plan, printed ſome years ſince, 


dbough not yet publiſhed, was, in oy, a ſubſequent com- 
pilation. 
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i ADVERTISEMENT. 
and in ſome caſes his only, production, and 


that no publication of like nature ever com- 


prehended ſuch a number and variety of ex- 


cellent poems, or was printed with ſuperior 


elegance, fidelity, or correctneſs. No altera 


tion (except in apparent miſtakes) has been 


attempted either in the language or in the 


orthography, and as little as poſſible even in 


the punctuation, of the edition followed, which, 


if not always the beſt, will in no caſe be found 


a bad one; the only variation, if any, conſiſt- 


ing in the orthography, which is, perhaps, very 


ſeldom that of the author: nor has any piece 


been inſerted which had already appeared in 
* A SkI RCT COLLECTION OF ENGLISH 


SoxGs,” publiſhed in 1783. 
It muſt be confeſſed that the uſe, or rather 
abuſe, of Italic types and capital letters has 


proved a ſource of conſtant diſcouragement 


and vexation. To have entirely preſerved 


theſe frivolous diſtinctions, of which, in many 
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ADVERTISEMENT: ui 


inflartes, it was utterly impoſſible to diſcover 


the reaſon, would have been perfectly ridicu- 
lous; to omit them altogether appeared an act 
of violence. The editor, therefor, has not the 

vanity to hope that either the retention or the 

omiſſion will ſatisfy the more critical reader; 
being utterly unable to diſcover any principle 
which will juſtify either the one or the other. 

It is however to be wiſhed that, except in 

fixed and given inſtances, they could be en- 
tirely laid aſide; being no more neceſſary, one 

would think, to the works of Pope or Swift 
than to thoſe of Virgil or Horace. 

As it has been thought adviſable to publiſh 
| the firſt of theſe volumes before the others can 
be printed, it is earneſtly requeſted that thoſe 
who poſleſs the dates of the birth and death of 

 FirtzGERALD, BramsToN, FAWKES, SIR 

CHARLES HanBury WILLIAMS, SMART, 
MekRick, LLovp, LAxCHORNE, DR. Cor- 


TON, HALL STEVENSON; LADT MART 
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iv ADVERTISEMENT. 

WorTrEty MonTacue, MRs. BARBER, and 
MISS Mary Jones, will be kind enough to 
communicate them to the publiſher, in order 
that the ſelections from thoſe poets may be. 
duly arranged: and even the births of SIR 


Joux HapincTon, Duke, sia SAMUEL 


_ GarTn, FENTON, Broome, and SomER- 


VILE, may be made uſe of in a future edition, 


ſhould the collection be found to deſerve it. 


One ſhould indeed have naturally concluded 


that theſe important facts, for ſuch the birth and 


death of a man of merit or eminence un- 
doubtedly are, would be found in the lives that 


have been written of almoſt all the perſons 


juſt named; but, in ſhort, many of theſe lives, 


even in the excellent biographical prefaces of 


Dr. Johnſon, may be carefully peruſed without 


betraying even the century in which the author 


made ſo diſtinguiſhed a figure, Any ſuggeſ- 


tion, at the ſame time, for the improvement 


of the work, in matter, method, accuracy, or 
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elegance, will be gratefully received, and pro- 


perly attended to. 


It were, perhaps, to be wiſhed, that the 


collection could have commenced at an earlyer 


period ; but the editor is ſufficiently familiar 
with the poetical productions of prec e ding 


centuries to pronounce with confidence, that 


no compoſition of a moderate length is to be 


found, prior to the year 1500, which would 


be thought ta deſerve a place in theſe volumes; 


the nicety of the preſent age being ill diſpoſed 
to make the neceſſary allowances for the un- 


couth diction and homely ſentiments of former 


times. Nor will any perſon be forward to 


reſcue ſuch things from oblivion, while the 


attempt expoſes him to the malignant and 


ruffian- like attacks of ſome hackney ſeribbler 
or perſonal enemy, through the medium of 


one or other of two periodical publications, 


in which the moſt illiberal abuſe is vented 
under colour of impartial criticiſm, and both 


the literary and moral character of every man 
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who wiſhes to make his peculiar ſtudies 
contribute to the information or amuſement 


of ſociety are at the mercy of a conceited 


pedant, or dark and cowardly aſſaſſin. The 
editor, at the ſame time, by no means flatters 


himſelf, that either the omiſſion of what is ob- 


cient to protect theſe volumes from the ran- 
corous malice and envenomed ſlander of the: 
_ reviewing critic. He appeals, however, from 
the partial cenſures of a mercenary and ma- 
levolent individual, to the judgement and can- 


dour of a generous and diſcerning public, 


whoſe approbation is propoſed as the ſole re- 


ward of his diſintereſted labours. 

It ought to be mentioned, in juſtice to the 
preſent compilation, that it was made many 
years ago: nor ſhould it, perhaps, if it could, 


be concealed that the idea originated from a 


fight of the elegant French ſong- book, in- 


titled L'AxTHOLOGIE FRANCOISE, 
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ſcure and unintelligible, or the inſertion of 


every thing elegant and refined, will be ſuffi- 
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ENGLISH ANTHOLOGY, 
PART THE FIRST. 


THE LOVER COMPLAINETH OF THE UN= 
' KINDNESS OF HIS. LOVE, 


BY. SIR THOMAS WYATT. * 


M Y lute, a 1 the laſt 
L. abour that thou and I ſhall waſt, 
And ende that I have now begunne ; ; 
And when this ſong is ſong and paſt, 
My lute, be ſtyll ; for I have done. 5 


* Born 1503; dyed 1541. — To diſtinguiſh him from 
another of the name, | he is N called Sir Thomas Watt 
e elder. 
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WYATT. 


As to be heard where eare is none, 


As leade to grave in marble ſtone, 
My ſong may pearce her hart as ſoon ; 
Should we then ſigh, or ſing, or mone? 
No, no, my lute, for I have done. 10 


The rocks do not ſo cruelly 
| Repulſe the waves continually, 


As ſhe my ſuite and affection; 
So that I am paſt remedy, ” 
Whereby my lute and I have done. 15 


Proude of the ſpoyle that thou haſt gotte 


Of ſimple hearts, through loves ſhot, 


By whome, unkind, thou haſt them wonne; 
Think not he hath his bow forgott, 
Although my lute and I have done. 20 


Vengeance ſhall fall on thy diſdaine, 
That makeſt but game on earneſt payne 3 
Think not alone under the ſunn 
Unquit to cauſe thy lovers playne, 
Although my Jute and I have done. 25 


' May « chance! thee lye withred and old, 


In winter nights that are ſo cold, 
Playning in vaine unto the moon; 


Thy wiſhes then dare not be told, 


Care then who liſt, for I have doone. 30 


V. 26, chanced. 
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WYATT. 3 
And then may chaunce thee to repent 
The time that thou haſt loſt and ſpent, 
| To cauſe thy lovers ſighe and ſwone; 
Then ſhalt thou know beauty but lent, 
And wiſh and want as I have done. 35 


Now ceaſe, my lute ; this is the laſt 
Labour that thou and I ſhall waſt, 
And ended is that we begonne ; 
Now is this ſong both ſong and paſt : 
My Jute, be ſtill; for I have done. 40 
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PRISONER IN WINDSOR, HE RECOUNT ETER 


HIS PLEASURE THERE PASSED. 


BY HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY.*”. 


80 cruell priſon howe could betyde, alas! 


As proude Windſor ; where I, in luſt and joy, 


Wythe a Kynges ſonne, my chyldyſh yeres dyd paſſe, 
In greater feaſt than Priams ſonnes of Troye; 
Where eche ſwete place returnes a taſtfull ſower : 5 


The large grene court where we were wont to hove,” 
Wyth eyes caſt up into the maydens tower, 


And eaſy ſighes, ſuch as folkes draw in love ; 


The ſtately ſeates, the ladies brighte of hewe ; 


The daunces ſhort, long tales of greate delight, 10 
 Wyth woordes and lookes, that tygers could but rewe, 


Where eche of us dyd pleaſe the others ryghte ; 
The palme play, where deſpoyled for the game, 
With dared eyes oft we by gleames of love, 
Have myſt the ball, and gote ſighte of our dame, 15 


To bayte her eyes, whyche kept the leads above; 


The gravel ground, wythe fleves tyde on the helme 
On fomyng horſe, with {wordes and friendly hartes; 


Wythe chere as though one ſhould another whelme, 


Where we have fought, and chaſed oft with dartes; 20 
* Born 15..; beheaded 1546. 
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EH, SURREY. 5 
With filver droppes the meade yet ſpreade for ruthe, 
In active games of nimbleneſs and ftrength, 
Where we did n trayned wyth ſwarmes of 5 
youthe, | | 
Our tender limmes, that yet ſhot up in lengthe 
The ſecrete groves which ofte we made reſounde, 
Of pleaſant playnte, and of our ladies prayſe, 26 
| Recordyng oft what grace eche one had founde, 
What hope of ſpede, what dreade of long delayes; 
The wylde forreſte, the clothed © holtes' with grene, 
With raynes availed, and ſwiftly breathed horſe ; 30 
Wyth cry of houndes and merry blaſtes betwene, 
Where we did chaſe the feareful hart of force; 
'The wyde vales eke, that harborde us eche nyghte : 
Wherewyth (alas) reviveth in my breſte, 
The ſwete accorde, ſuch flepes as yet delyght ; 35 
The pleaſant dreames, the quyet hed of reſte; 
The ſecret thoughtes imparted with ſuch truſt ; 
The wanton talke, the dyvers chaunge of playe; 
The friendſhip ſworne, eche promiſe kept ſo faſt; 
Wherewith we paſt the winter nyghte away. 40 
And wyth thys thoughte, the bloud forſakes the face, 
The teares berayne my chekes of deadly hewe, 
The whyche as ſoone as ſobbyng ſighes (was 1) 
Upſupped have, thus I my playnt renewe : 
O place of bliſſe! renewer of my woes! 45 
Give me accompt where is my noble fere, _ 
Whom in thy walles thou doeſt eche nyghte encloſe, 
To other © leefe,” but unto me moſt © deere? 


V. 2g. hole. V. 48. luſe. cleere. 
e 3 . 


6 +. SVAEREY. 


Eccho (alas!) that doth my ſorrow rewe, 


Returns thereto a hollowe ſounde of playnt; 50 


Thus I alone, where all my freedome grewe, 
In pryſon pyne, wythe bondage and reſtraynt: 


And with remembrance of the greater griefe 


To baniſhe the leſſe I fynd my chief reliefe. 
3 


DESCRIPTION AND PRAISE OF HIS LOVE 
| GERALDINE. e 


BY THE SAME. 


Prom Tuſcane came my ladies worthy race, 
Faire Florence was ſometyme her auncient ſeate; 


The Weſtern yle whoſe pleaſant ſhore doth face 


Wild Cambers clifs, did geve her lyuely heate; 
Foſtered ſhe was with milke of Iriſhe breft ; 5 


Her fire, an erle, her dame, of princes blood; 
From tender yeres in Britaine ſhe doth reſt, 


With Kinges childe, where ſhe taſteth coſtly foode. 
FHonſdon did firſt preſent her to myne yienz: 
Bright is her hewe, and Geraldine ſhe hight; 10 
Hampton me taught to wiſhe her firſt for mine, 
And Windſor, alas, doth chaſe me from her ſight. 


Her beauty of kinde, her vertue from above; 
Happy is he that can obtain her love! 


ECLOGUE. 
BY EDMUND SPENSER. “ 


ARGUMENT. 


185 IN 7575 Aeglogue, Colin Clout, 4 ſhepheards bis, tonglatuok 


elfe of his wnfortunate loue, beeing but newly (as it 


ſtenieib enamoured of a countrey laſſe called Roſalind : 
with which ftrong affeFion being verie ſore trauelled, hee 


compareth his carefull caſe to the ſad ſeaſon of the yeere, 


to the froſtie ground, to the frozen trees, and to his owne 


winter-beaten flocke. And laſtly, finding himfelfe robbed | 
of all former pleaſance and delight, he breaketh his pipe > 


fn, and bh ns vimſeiſe to the ones 


COLIN CLOUT. 


A 5nrenranys boy (no better doe him call), | 
When Winters waſtefull ſpight was almoſt ſpent, 
All i in a ſunſhine day, as did befall, 

Led forth his flocke, that had been long ypent. 


That now vnnethes their feet could them vphold. 
: Bern 15533 dyed 1598. 
4 c ; * . i | 


A4 


80 faint they woxe, and feeble in the fold, 5 


8 |  _ SPENSER, 


All as the ſheepe, ſuch was the ſhepheards looke, 
For pale and wanne he was, (alas the while !) 
May ſeem he lov'd, or elſe ſome care he tooke : 
Well couth he tune his pipe, and frame his ſtile. 
Tho to a hill his fainting flock he led, 1. 
And thus him plainde, the while his ſtheepe there fed. 


Vee gods of loue, chat pittie louers paine, 
(If any gods the paine of louers pittie:) 
Looke from aboue, where you in ioyes remaine, 15 

And bow your eares vnto my dolefull dittie. 
And Pan, thou ſhepheards god, that once did loue, 
Pittie the paines that thou thyſelfe didſt proue. 


Thou barren ground whom Winters wrath hath 
waſted, „„ | 
Art made a mirrour, to behold my plight: 20 
Whilom thy freſh Spring flowr'd, and after haſted 
'Fhy Sommer proude, with daffadillies dight ; 
And now is come thy Winters ſtormie ſtate, 
Thy mantle mard, wherein thou maſked{ late, 


Such rage as Winters raigneth in my heart, 25 
My life-blood freezing, with vnkindly cold : 
Such ſtormie ſtoures doe breed my balefull ſmart, 
As if my yeeres were waſte, and woxen old. 
And yet, alas, but now my ſpring begonne, 
And yet, alas, it is already donne. 300 


SPENSER. "6 

You naked trees, whoſe ſhadie leaues are loſt, 
Wherein the birds were wont to build their bowre, 
And now are cloath'd with moſſe and hoane froſt, 
In ſtead of bloſſoms, wherewith your buds did 


| flowre, 
I ſee your teares, that from your boughs doe raine, 
Whole ue in drerie yhicles remaine. 36 


Alſo my luſtfull leafe is dry and fs 1 
My timely buds with wailing all are watted : | 
The bloſſom which my branch of youth did beare, 
With breathed ſighs is blowne away, and blaſted. . 
And from mine eyes the drizling teares deſcend, 41 
As on your boughs the yſicles depend. 


Thou feeble flocke, whoſe fleece is rough and rent, 
Whoſe knees are weake, 1 faſt, and cuil! 
ä | 
Maiſt witneſſe well by thy ill gouernment, . 
Thy maiſters mind is ouercome with care. 
Thou weake, I wanne; thou leane, I quite forlorne 3 "He 
With mourning pine I, you with pining mourne. 


A thouſand ſithes I curſe that carefull houre, 
Wherein I longd the neighbour towne to ſee: 50 
And eke ten thouſand fithes I bleſſe the ſtoure, 
Wherein I ſaw ſo faire a ſight as ſhee. | 
Vet all for nought : ſuch fight hath bred my bane : 
Ah God, that loue ſhould breed both i ioy and paine ! ! 
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op SPENSER, 

It is not Hobbinol, wherefore I plaine, 58 
Albee my loue he ſeeke with daily fuit : 

His elowniſh gifts and curteſies J diſdaine, 

| His kids, Kis cracknels, and his early fruit. 


Ah, fooliſh Hobbinol, thy gifts been vaine: 


Colm them gives t to 1 — 60 ö 


85 


1 thilks tells 8 why doe I loue?) 


And am forlorne, (alas, why am I lorne?) 


Shee deignes not my good will, but doth reprooue, 


And of my rurall muſick holdeth ſcorne. 
Shepheards deuiſe ſhe hateth as the ſnake, 65 
And laughes the ſongs that Colin Clout does make. 


Wherefore my pipe, albee rude Pan thou pleaſe, 
Yet for thou pleaſeſt not where moſt I would, 
And thou vnluckie Muſe, that woontſt to eaſe 
My muſing minde, yet canſt not, when thou ſhould, 
Both pipe and Muſe, ſhall fore the while abie : 71 


80 broke his oaten pipe, and downe did lie. 


By chat the welked Phoebus gan auaile 

His wearie waine, and now the froſtie Night 
Her mantle blacke through heauen gan overhaile ; 
Which ſeene, the penſiue boy halfe in deſpight 


Aroſe, and homeward droue his ſunned ſheepe, 


Whoſe hanging heads did ſeein his careful caſe to 
ha 2 | 


ISN RY 


1} SPENSER, 11 


O N N . T. 
BY THE SAME. 


Ox: day I wrote her name vpon the ftrand, 
But came the waues and waſhed it away : 
Againe, I wrote it with a ſecond hand, 

But came the tyde, and made my paines his pray. 
Vaine man, ſaid ſhe, that dooſt in vaine aſſay, 5 

A mortal thing ſo to immortalize, 

For I myſelfe ſhall like to this decay, 
= And eke my name be wiped out likewiſe. 
9 Not ſo, quoth I, let baſer things deuiſe | 
; To die in duſt, but you ſhall live by fame: 10 
- = My verſe your virtues rare ſhall eterni ze, 
And in the heauens write your glorious name. 
Where, when as death ſhall all the world ſubdew, 
Our loue ſhall live, and later life renew. 
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E CL OG UR. 


BY MICHAEL DRAYTON, ESQ.*_ 


W HAT time the weary weather-beaten ſheep, | 


To get them fodder, hie them to the fold, 
And the poor herds that lately did them keep 

Shudder'd with keenneſs of the winter's cold : 
The groves of their late ſummer pride forlorn, 5 
In moſſy mantles ſadly ſeem'd to mourn. 


That flent time, ahout the upper world, 


Phœbus had forc'd his fie ry-footed team, 
And down again the ſteep Olympus whirl'd 

To waſh his chariot in the Weſtern ſtream, 10 
In night's black ſhade, when Rowland, all alone, 


Thus him complains, his fellow ſhepherds gone. 


You flames, quoth he, wherewith thou heaven art 
_ dight, | : | | 
That me (alive) the woful'ſt creature view, 
You, whoſe aſpects have wrought me this deſpight, 
And me with hate yet ceaſcleſsly purſue, 16 
For whom too long I tarried for relief, Fey 
Now aſk but death, that only ends my grief. 


horn 1563; dyed 1631. 


DRAYTON. 13 


Yearly my vows, O heavens, have I not paid, 
Of the beſt fruits, and firſtlings of my flock | ? 20 
And oftentimes have bitterly inveigh'd 
*Gainfſt them that you -prophanely — to 
| mock? _ | 
O, who ſhall ever give what is your due, 
If mortal man be uprighter than you? _ 


If the deep ſighs of an afflicted breaſt, 25 
Oi''erwhelm'd with ſorrow, or th' erected eyes 
Of a poor wretch with miſeries oppreſt, 
For whoſe complaints tears never could ſuffice, 
Have not the power your deities to move, 
Who ſhall e'er look for ſuccour from above? 30 


O night, how ſtill obſequious have I been, 
To thy flow filence whiſpering in thine ear, 
That thy pale ſovereign often hath been ſeen 

Stay to behold me ſadly from her ſphere, Lg 
Whilſt the low minutes duly I have told, 35 
With watchful eyes ee. on * fold! 5 


_ How oft. bo thee the binary ſwain, 
Breathing his paſſion to the early ſpring, 
Hath left to hear the nightingale complain, 
Pleaſing his thoughts alone to hear me fing ! 40 
The nymphs forſook their places of abode, 
I0 hear the ſounds that from my muſick flow'd. 
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To purge their ſprings, and ſanctify their grounds, 
The ſimple ſhepherds learned I the mean, 


And ſov'reign ſimples to their uſe I found, 45 


Their teeming ewes to help when they did yean; 
Which when again in ſummer time they ſhare, 
Their wealthy fleece my cunning did declare. 


In their warm cotes, whilſt they have ſoundly 


--: Dept, 
And paſs'd the night in many a nad bower, 


On the bleak mountains I their flocks have kept, 


And bid the brunt of many a cruel ſhower ; 


Warring with beaſts, in ſafety mine to keep. 


So true was I, and careful of my ſheep. 


Fortune and time, at tempted you me forth, 55 
With thoſe your flattering, promiſes of grace, 


Fickle, ſo falſely to abuſe my worth, 


And now to fly me, whom I did embrace? 


Both that at firſt encourag'd my deſire, 
| Laſlly againſt me lewdly do conſpire. 60 


Or nature, did'ſt thou prodigally waſte 

Thy gifts on me unfortunateſt ſwain, 
Only thereby to have thyſelf diſgrac'd? 

Virtue, in me why wert thou plac'd in vain? 
If to the world predeſtined a prey, 65 
Thou wert too good to have been caſt away. 


DRAYTON. 15 
There's not a grove that wond'reth not my woe, 
Nor not a river weeps not at my tale, 
I hear the echoes (wand'ring to and fro) 
Reſound my grief through every hill and dale; 
The birds and beaſts yet in their ſimple kind 71 
Lament for me, no pity elſe that find. | 


None elſe there is gives comfort to my grief, 
Nor my miſhaps amended with my moan, 
When heaven and earth have ſhut up all relief, 75 
Nor care avails what cureleſs now is grown: 
And tears I find do bring no other good, 


But as new ſhowers increaſe the riſing flood. 


When on an old tree, under which ere now | 
He many a merry roundelay had ſung, 80 


Upon a leafleſs canker-eaten bough, 


His well tun'd bag-pipe careleſsly he hung : 
And by the ſame his ſheep-hook,. once of price, 
That had been carv'd with many a rare device. 


He call'd his dog, (that ſome time had the praiſe) 
Whitefoot, well known to all that keep the 
plain, 86 
That many a wolf had worried in his days, 
A better cur there never followed fwain ; 3 
Which, though as he his maſter's ſorrows knew, 
Wag'd his cut tail, his wretched plight to rue. go 


16 DRAYTON. 


Poor cur, quoth he, and him therewith did ſtroke 3 
Go to your cote, and there thyſelf repoſe, 


Thou with thine age, my heart with ſorrow broke. 


Be gone, ere death my reſtleſs eyes do cloſe ; 
The time is come thou muſt thy maſter leave, 95 
Whom the vile world ſhall never more deceive. 


With folded arms thus hanging down his head, 


He gave a groan, his heart in ſunder cleft, 
And, as a ſtone, already ſeemed dead 
| Before his breath was fully him bereft: 100 
The faithful ſwain here laſtly made an end, 


| Whom all good ſhepherds ever ſhall defend. 


BY WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE.* 


Warn fortie winters ſhall beſeige thy brow, 
And digge deep trenches in thy beauties field, 

Thy youthes proud liuery, ſo gaz'd on now, 
Will be a totter'd weed of {mal worth held: 


Then, being aſkt, where all thy beautie lies, 5 


Where all the treaſure of thy luſty daies ; 
To ſay within thine owne deepe-ſunken eyes, 


« Were” an all-eating ſhame, and thriftleſle praiſe. 
How much more praiſe deſeru'd thy beauties vſe, 5 


If thou couldſt anſwere, this faire child of mine 
Shall ſum my count, and make my old excuſe! 
Proouing his beautie by ſucceſſion thine. 
This were to be new made when thou art ould, 
And ſee thy blood warme when thou feel'ſt it could. 


Bern 1564; dyed 1616. 


V. 8. where. 
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ON HIS MISTRES?, THE QUEEN OF BOHEMTA, 
BY SIR HENRY WOTTON, KT.* 


Yov meaner beauties of the night, 
That poorly ſatisfie our eyes, 
More by your number, than your light, 
You common people of the ſkies, 
What are you when the Sun ſhall riſe ? 


You curious chanters of the wood, 2 
That warble forth dame Natures lays, 
Thinking your voices underſtood, 
By your weak accents, what's your praiſe 
When Philomel her voice ſhall raiſe ? 


Lou violets, that firſt appear, 11 
Buy your pure purple mantles known, 
Like the proud virgins of the year, 
As if the ſpring were all your own, 
What are you when the Roſe is blown ? 


* Born 1368; dyed 1639. 


| WO TTOx. | | 19 
So, when my Miſtriſs ſhall be ſeen 
In form and beauty of her mind, 
By vertue firſt, then choice, a Queen, 
Tell me, if ſhe were not deſign'd 
Th' eclipſe and glory of her kind? 20 


Ol * G2 * „ 


UPON THE DEATH OF sIR ALBERT 
MORTON's WIFE, 


BY THE SAME. 


| H: firſt deceas'd ; ſhe for 2 little tri'd 
Io live without him: lik'd it not, and did. 
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THE BAITE. 


BY JOHN DONNE, D.D. 
DEAN OF ST. PAULS,* 


Cour live with mee, and bee my love; 

And we will ſome new pleaſures prove 

Of golden ſands, and chriſtall brookes, 
With filken lines, and ſilver hookes. 


'There will the river whiſpring runne, . 
Warm'd by thy eyes, more than the ſunne; 
And there th' inamor'd fiſh will fray, 

| Begging themſelves they may betray. 


When thou wilt ſwimme in that live bath, 
Each fiſh, which every channell hath, 10 

Will amourously to thee ſwimme, 

Gladder to catch thee, than thou him. 


If thou to be ſo ſcene beeſt loath 

By ſanne or moone, thou darkneſt both; 

And if my ſelfe have leave to ſee, 2 5 
I need not their light, having thee. | 


* Born 15733 dyed 1631.—This fong is in imitation of 
4. ftill more beautiful one by Cnc Marlexe, * 
with the fame line, x 


Let others freez with angling reeds, 
And cut their legges with ſhels and weeds, 

Or treacherously poore fiſh beſet, 

With ftrangling ſnare, or windowie net: 20 


Let coarſe bold hands from ſlimy neft 
The bedded fiſh in banks out-wreſt, 
Or curious traitors, ſleave filke flies, 
Bewitch poore fiſhes wandring eyes: 


For thee, thou needſt no ſuch deceit, 25 

For thou thy ſelfe art thine owne baitez; _ 
That fiſh, that is not catch'd thereby, 

Alas! is wiſer farre than I. 


-  EPITAPHS. 


BY BENJAMIN JONSON, 


POET LAUREAT,* 


ON THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE, SISTER 
TO SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


U NDERNEATH this marble herſe 

Lies the ſubject of all verſe, _ 
Sidney's ſiſter, Pembroke's mother; 
Death, ere thou haſt ſlain another, 
Learn'd, and fair, and good as ſhe, — 

Time ſhall throw his dart at thee. 


oN MICHAEL DRAYTON, ESQ. 


Dos, pious marble, let thy readers knowe, 
What they, and what their children, owe 
To Draiton's name, whoſe ſacred duſt 

Wee recommend unto thy truſt: 
Protect his mem'ry, and preſerve his ſtorye, 
Remaine a laſting monument of his glorye: 


Horn 1574 ; dyed 1638. 


JONSON. 23 


And when thy ruines ſhall diſclame 

To be the treas'rer of his name, 

His name, that cannot fade, ſhall be 

An everlaſting monument to thee. 10 
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TO HIS SON, VINCENT CORBET, 


| BY RICHARD CORBET, BISHOP Of NORWICH,* 


WI AT I ſhall leave thee none can tell, 


But all ſhall ſay J wiſh thee well: 
J wiſh thee (Vin) before all wealth, 
Both bodily and ghoſtly health: 


Nor too much wealth, nor wit, come to thee, 


So much of either may undo thee. 6 


J wiſh thee learning, not for ſhow, 
Enough for to inſtru, and know ; 
Not ſuch as gentlemen require, | 
To prate at table or at fire. „ 
I with thee all thy mothers graces, 


Thy fathers fortunes, and his places. 


I wiſh thee friends, and one at court, 


N Not to build on, but ſupport; 
To keep thee, not in doing many 5 15 


Oppreſſions, but from ſuffering any. 
I wiſh thee peace in all thy ways, 
Nor lazy, nor contentious days; 


And, when thy ſoul and body part, 


As innocent as now thou art, 20 


Born 1583; dyed 1636. | 
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SONGS. 
| BY THOMAS CAREW, ESQ,* 


MR DRIN G BEAUTY. 


I * gaze no more on her bewitching face, 
Since ruine harbours there in every place: 
For my enchanted ſoul alike ſhe drowns 
With calms and tempeſts of her {miles and frowns. 
Il love no more thoſe cruel eyes of hers, 5 
Which, pleas'd or anger'd, fill are murderers. 
For if ſhe dart (like lightning) thro? the ayr 
Her beams of wrath, ſhe kils me with deſpair z 
If ſhe behold me with a pleaſing eye, 5 
I ſurfet with excęſſe of joy, and dye. 10 
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ETERNITY OF LOVE PRQTESTED. 
3 How in doth he deſerve a lover's name, 
i pe Whoſe pale weak flame 


Cannot retain 


Born 1589 dyed 1639. 
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20 CARE W. | 
His heat in ſpight of abſence or diſdain; 


| But doth at once, like paper ſet on fire, 5 


| Burn and expire! 


T rue love can never change his ſeat, 


Nor did he ever love that could retreat. 

That noble flame, which my breſt keeps alive, 
Shall ſtiſl ſurvive 10 
When my ſoule's fled; 

Nor mal my love dye when my bodye's dead; 

That ſhall wait on me to the lower ſhade, 
And never fade. 


My very aſhes in their unn <4 5 
Shall, like a hallowed . for ever burn. 


THE FAREWELL. 
BY HENRY KING, BISHOP OF CHICHESTER,® 
15 TIRE longum waledica vi. | 


| F AREWELL, fond Lovin under whoſe childiſh whip 
I have ſerv'd out a weary prentiſhip; _ 
Thou that haſt made me thy ſcorn'd property, 
To dote on rocks, but yielding loves to fly : 
Go, bane of my dear quiet and content, 58 
: Now E on ſome other * | 


F arewell, falſe Hope, that fann'd my warm n deſire, 
Till it had rais'd a wild unruly fire, 

Which nor ſighs cool, nor tears extinguiſh can, 
Although my eyes out-flow'd the ocean: 10 
Forth of my thoughts for ever, thing of air, 
Begun 1 in errour, init d In deſpair : | 


IS 1 vain World, upon whoſe reſtleſs ſtage” 
Twixt Love and Hope, I have foold out my age; 


Henceforth, ere ſue to thee for my redreſs, 15 


Ile wooe the wind, or court the wildernels ; 
And buried from the dayes diſcovery, 
Study a ſlow yet certain way to dy. 


* Bern 1591 dyed 1669. 
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28 Ir, KIS. 


My woful monument ſhall be a cell, 
The murmur of the purling brook my knell ; 


My laſting epitaph the rock ſhall grone : 


Thus when fad lovers aſk the weeping ſtone, 
What wretched thing does in that center lie? 


The hcllow eccho will reply, *twas J. 


20 


Like Phcebus ſung the no leſſe amorous boy; 


Ore craggy mountains, and through flowry meads; 


THE STORY OF. PHOEBUS AND DAPHNE 
APPLIED. 


BY EDMUND WALLER, ESQ.* 


Tuissts, a youth of the inſpired train, 
Fair Sachariſſa lov'd, but lov'd in vain: 


Like Daphne ſhe, as lovely and as coy : 
With numbers he the flying nimph purſues, 
With numbers ſuch as Phœbus telf might uſe : 
Such 1s the chaſe when love and fancy leads 


Invok'd to teſtifie the lovers care, 
Or form ſome image of his cruell fair. 10 
Urg'd with his fury, like a wounded deer, 

Ore theſe he fled; and, now approaching near, 
Had reacht the nimph with his harmonious lay, 
Whom all his charms could not incline to ſtay; 
Vet what he ſang in his immortal ſtrain, 15 
Though unſucceſsfull, was not ſung in vain: 

All, but the nimph that ſhould redreſs his wrong, 
Attend his paſſion, and approve his ſong. _ 
Like Phoebus thus, acquiring unſought praiſe, 
He catcht at love, and fill'd his arm with bayes, 


* Born 160; ; dyed 1637. 


30 WAL LER. 
ON MY LADY ISABELLA PLAYING ON 
THE LUTE. 


BY THE SAME. 


Sven moving ſounds, from ſuch a careleſs touch! 


So unconcern'd herſelf, and we ſo much! 


What art is this, that, with ſo little pains, 


Tranſports us thus, and o're our ſpirit reigns ? 


The trembling ſtrings about her fingers croud, 5 


And tell their joy for every kiſs aloud : _ 
Small force there needs to make them tremble ſo; 


Touch'd by that hand, who would not tremble too? 
Here Love takes ſtand, and, while ſhe charms the 


ear, 


Empties his quiver on the liſtening deer: 10 
Muſic fo ſoftens and diſarms the minde, 
That not an arrow does reſiſtance finde. 


Thus the fair tyrant celebrates the prize, 
And atts herſelf the triumph of her eyes : 
So Nero once, with harp in hand, ſurvay'd 15 


His flaming Rome, and as it burnt he play'd. 
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VALLE. 31 


ON A TREE CUT IN PAPER, 


BY THE SAME. 


Fark hand! that can on virgin-paper write, 
Vet from the ſtain of ink preſerve it white 
Whoſe travel o're that ſilver field does ſhow 
Like track of leveretts in morning ſnow. 

Love's image thus in pureſt minds 18 wrought, 5 


Without a ſpot, or blemiſh, to the thought. | 
Strange that your fingers ſliould the pencil foyl, 
Without the help of colours, or of oyl ! 


For, though a painter boughs and leaves can make, 
Tis you alone can make them bend and ſhake : 


Whoſe breath ſalutes your new-created grove, 11 
Like ſouthern winds, and makes it gently move. 


Orpheus could make the forreſt dance ; but you 
Can make the motion, and the forreſt too, 
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L AL L k OR G. 


BY JOHN MIL TON. 


1 Hexer , loathed Melancholy ! 


Of Cerberus and blackeſt midnight born, 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 


| Mongſt horrid ſhapes, and ſhreiks, and fights unholy; * 
Find out ſom uncouth cell, 5 
Wher brooding Darkneſs ſpreads his —_ wings, 


And the night-raven ſings ; 


| T here under ebon ſhades, and low-brow'd rocks, 


As ragged as thy locks, 


4 dark Cimmerian deſert ever dwell. 10 | 


But com thou goddeſs fair and free, 
In heav'n ycleap'd Euphroſyne, 
And by men, heart-eafing Mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus, at a bitth, 
With two ſiſter Graces more, ug 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore ; = 
Or whether (as ſom ſager ſing) 
The frolick wind that breathes the ſpring, 
_ Zephir, with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a maying, 20 


* Born 1698; dyed 167 4; | 
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MILTON. 
There on beds of violets blew, | 
And freſh-blown.roſes waſht in dew, 
Fill'd her with thee a daughter fair, 


So buckſom, blith, and debonair. 
Haſte thee nymph, and bring with thee 


Jeſt and youthful Jollity, | 26 


Quips and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 


Nods, and Becks, and wreathed Smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 


And love to live in dimple ſeek; 30 
Sport that wrincled Care derides, 


And Laughter holding both his ſides. 


Com, and trip it as you go 
On the light fantaſtick toe, 


And in thy right hand lead with thee 35 
The mountain nymph, ſweet Liberty; 


And if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crue, 
To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreproved pleaſures free; 40 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And ſinging ſtartle the dull night, 
From his watch-towre in the ſkies, 


Till the dappled dawn doth rife ; 


Then to com, in ſpight of ſorrow, 45 


And at my window bid good morrow, 


Through the ſweet-briar, or the vine, 


Or the twiſted eglantine : 


„ Þ 
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MILTON... 
While the cock, with lively din, 
Scatters the rear of darknes thin, 50 


And to the ſtack, or the barn dore, 


Stoutly ſtruts his dames before: 
Oft liſt'ning how the hounds and horn 


Chearly rouſe the ſſumbring Morn, 


From the fide of ſom hoar hill, 35 
Through the high wood echoing ſhrill. 
Som time walking, not unſeen, 

By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green, 
Right againſt the Eaſtern gate, 
Where the great Sun begins his ſtate, 6 
Rob'd in flames, and amber light, 
The clouds in thouſand liveries dight ; 
While the plow-man, neer at hand, - 


. Whiſtles ore the furrow'd land, 


And the milk-maid ſingeth blithe, 65 
And the mower whets his ſithe, | 


And every ſhepherd tells his tale, 


Under the hawthorn in the dale. 


Streit mine eye hath caught new pleaſures, 


Whilf the lantſkip round it meaſures, 70 


Ruſſet lawns, and fallows gray, 


Where the nibling flocks do ſtray; 
Mountains, on whoſe barren breſt 
The labouring clouds do often reſt ; 


Meadows trim with daiſies pide, 75 


Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. | 
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| MILTON-> 35 
. Towers, and battlements it ſees, | 
Boſom'd high in tufted trees, 
Wher perhaps ſom beauty lies, 
2 | The cynoſure of neigbouring eyes. 80 
3 Hard by, a cottage chimney ſmokes, 
= From betwixt two aged okes, 
= Where Corydon and Thyrſis met, a 
5 Are at their ſavory dinner ſet, 


Of hearbs, and other country meſſes, 8 5 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dreſſes; 
And then in haſte her bowre ſhe leaves, 
With Theſtylis to bind the ſheaves 
Or if the earlier ſeaſon lead, 
To the tann'd haycock in the mead. 90 
Sometimes with ſecure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite, 
When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocond rebecks ſound 
To many a youth, and many a maid, 95 
Dancing in the chequer'd ſhade ; 
And young and old com forth to play, 
On a ſunſhine holyday, 
Till the live-long day-light fail; 
Then to the ſpicy nut-brown ale, 100 
With ftories told of many a feat, 
How faery Mab the junkets eat, 
She was pincht, and pull'd ſhe ſed, 
And he, by friars lanthorn led, 


2 


* een deere. 


MILTON. 
Tells how the drudging Goblin ſwet, 105 
To ern his cream-bowle duly ſet, : 
When in one night, ere glimps of morn, 
His ſhadowy flale hath threſh'd the corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end; 
Then hes him down the lubbar fend, 110 
And ſtretch'd out all the chimney's length, 
Baſks at the fire his hairy ſtrength, 
And crop-full out of dores he flings, 
Ere the firſt cock his mattin rings. 


Thus don their tales, to bed they creep, 
By whiſp'ring winds ſoon lull'd aſleep. 116 


Towred cities pleaſe us then, 


And the buſie humm of men, 


Where throngs of knights and barons bold; 


In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold, 
With ſtore of ladies, whoſe bright eies 121 


Rain influence, and judge the priſe 


Of wit, or arms, while both contend 


To win her grace whom all commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear, 125 


la ſaffron robe, with taper clear, 


And pomp, and feaſt, and revelry, 
And maſk and antique pageantry 


Such ſights as youthful poets dream, 
On ſummer eeves by haunted ſtream. 


Then to the well-trod ſtage anon, 131 | 
If Jonſons learned ſock be on, 5 


Or ſweeteſt Shakeſpear, Fancies child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wilde. 
And ever againſt eating cares, 135 
Lap me in ſoft Lydian aires, 

Married to immortal verſe, 

Such as the meeting ſoul may pierce 

In notes, with many a winding bout 

Of lincked ſweetneſs, long drawn out, 140 
With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 
'The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwiſting all the chains that ty 

The hidden ſoul of harmony : 


That Orpheus? ſelf may heave his head 
From golden ſlumber on a bed 146 


Of heapt Elyſian flowres, and hear 
Such ſtreins as would have won the ear 
Of .Pluto, to have quite ſet free 
His half regain'd Eurydice. 158 
Theſe delights if thou canſt give, 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 


37 


IL PENSEROSO. 


BY THE SAME. 


| H ENCE, vain deluding joyes ! 
The brood of Folly without father bred; 
How little you beſted, 
Or fill the fixed mind with all your yes! [ 
Dwell in ſom idle brain, 5 
And fancies fond with gaudy ſhapes poſſeſs, 
As thick and numberleſs, 
As the gay motes that people the ſun-beams, 
Or likeſt hovering dreams, 
The fickle penſioners of Morpheus train. 10 
But hail thou goddeſs, ſage and holy, 
Hail divineſt Melancholy, 
Whoſe ſaintly viſage is too bright 
To hit the ſenſe of human ſight, 
And therefore to our weaker view 13 
Orelaid with black, ſtaid Wiſdoms hue; 
Black, but ſuch as in eſteem 
Prince Memnons ſiſter might beſeem, 
Or that ſtarr'd Ethiope queen that ſtrore 
| To ſet her beauties praiſe above 20 
The ſea nymphs, and their powers offended : 
Yet thou art higher far deſcended ; 


MIL TON. 
Thee bright-hair'd Veſta long of yore 
To ſolitary Saturn bore; 


His daughter ſhe (in Saturns reign 25 


Such mixture was not held a ſtain) 
Oft in glimmering bowres and glades 
He met her, and in ſecret ſhades 

Of woody Ida's inmoſt grove, 
While yet there was no fear of Jove. 30 
Come, penſive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, ſtedfaſt, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkeſt grain, 

Flowing with majeſtick train, 


And fable ſtole of Cipres lawn, 35 


Over thy decent ſhoulders drawn. 
Com, but keep thy wonted ſtate, 

With eev'n ſtep, and muſing gate, 
And looks commercing with the ſkies, 


Thy rapt ſoul ſitting in thine eyes: 40 


There held in holy paſſion ſtill, 
Forget thyſelf to marble, till 
With a ſad leaden downward caſt 
Thou fix them on the earth as faſt, 


And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 


Spare Faſt, that oft with gods doth diet, 
And hears the Muſes in a ring 47 
Ay round about Joves altar ſing : $ 
And add to theſe retired Leaſure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleaſure ; 
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* 
But firſt and chiefeſt with thee bring, 


MILTON, 


Him that yon ſoars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 
The cherub Contemplation ; 


And the mute Silence hiſt along, 55 


'Leſs Philomel will deign a ſong, 
In her ſweeteſt ſaddeſt plight, 


Smoothing the rugged brow of night, 


While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke, 


Gently o're th' accuſtom'd oke; 60 


Sweet bird that ſhunn'ſt the noile of folly, 


Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy ! 


Thee chauntreſs oft, the woods among, 


I woo to hear thy even-ſong ; 


And, miſling thee, I walk unſeen 635 


On the dry ſmooth-ſhaven green, 


To behold the wandring moon 

Riding neer her higheſt noon, 

Like one that had bin led aſtray, 
Through the Heav'ns wide pathles way ; 


And oft, as if her head ſhe bow'd, 71 


Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 


Oft on a plat of riſing ground, 


I hear the far- off curfeu ſound, 


Over ſome wide-water'd ſhoar, 0 


Swinging ſlow with ſullen roar ;- 
Or if the air will not permit, 
Sam ſtill removed place will fit, 
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MILT O N. | 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 80 
Far from all reſort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth, 


Or the belmans drowſie charm 


To bleſs the dores from nightly harm: 


Or let my lamp at midnight hour, 85 


Be ſeen in ſom high lonely towr, 
Where I may oft out-watch the Bear, 
With thrice great Hermes, or unſphear 
The ſpirit of Plato, to unfold 


What worlds, or what vaſt regions hold 
The immortal mind that hath forſook 91 


Her manſion in this fleſhly nook : 


And of thoſe Demons that are found 


In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 


Whoſe power hath a true conſent 95 


With planet, or with element. 


Som time let gorgeous Tragedy 


In ſcepter'd pall com ſweeping by, 
Preſenting Thebs, or Pelops line, 


Or the tale of Troy divine, 100 


Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buſkind ſtage. 


But, O ſad Virgin, that thy power 


Might raiſe Muſæus from his bower, 


Or bid the ſoul of Orpheus ſing 105 


Such notes, as warbled to the ſtring, 


41 


42 


MILTON. 


Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek, 
And made Hell grant what Love did ſeek. 


Or call up him * that left half told 


The ſtory of Cambuſcan bold, 110 
Of Camball, and of Algarſife, 5 
And who had Canace to wife, 


That own'd the virtuous ring and glaſs, 


And of the wondrous hors of braſs, 
On which the Tartar king did ride; 115 
And if ought els great Bards beſide 


In ſage and ſolemn tunes have ſung, 


Of turneys, and of trophies hung; 


Off foreſts, and inchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 


Thus Night oft ſee me in thy pale career 


His flaring beams, me goddeſs bring 


Till civil-ſuited Morn appear, 122 
Not trickt and frounc't as ſhe was wont 
With the Attick boy to hunt, Hp 
But cherchef't in a comely cloud, 128 
While rocking winds are piping loud, 


Or uſher'd with a ſhower ſtill, 
When the guſt hath blown his fill, 
Ending on the ruſsling leaves, 


With minute drops from off the eaves. 


And when the Sun begins to fling 131 


® Chaucer, See bis S$quir he Tate, 


MILTON. 


To arched walks of twilight groves, 


And ſhadows brown that Sylvan loves, 


Of pine, or monumental oake, 135 


Where the rude ax, with heaved ſtroke, 


Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 


Or fright them from their hallow'd haunt. 
There in cloſe covert by ſome brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 140 
Hide me from Day's gariſh eie, 

While the bee with honied thie, 
That at her flowry work doth ſing, 


And the waters murmuring, 
With ſuch conſort as they keep, 145 
Entice the dewy-feather'd Sleep ; 


And let ſom ſtrange myſterious dream 
Wave at his wings in airy ſtream 
Of lively portrature diſplay d, 


Softly on my eye-lids laid. 1 50 
And as I wake, ſweet muſick breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 
Sent by ſom ſpirit to mortals good, 


Or th' unſeen Genius of the wood. 
But let my due feet never fail 155 


To walk the ſtudious cloyſters pale, 


And love the high embowed roof, 


With antick pillars maſſy proof, 


And ſtoried windows richly dight, 


43 


Caſting a dimm religious hight. 160 


' MIL TON. 
There let the pealing organ blow - 
To the full voic'd quire below, 

In ſervice high, and anthems cleer, 


As may with ſweetneſs through mine ear, 
Diſſolve me into extaſies, 165 


And bring all Heav'n before mine eyes. 


And may at laſt my weary age 


Find out the peacefull hermitage, 
The hairy gown, and moſſy cell, 

Where I may fit and rightly ſpell 170. 
Of every ſtar that Heav'n doth ſhew, 


And every herb that ſips the dew ; 


Till old experience do attain 


To ſomthing like prophetick ſtrain. 


Theſe pleaſures Melancholy give, 175 
And J with thee will chooſe to live. 


MILTON. 45 


Enn. 


IN this Monody the author bewails a learned friend, unfor- 
tunately drown'd, in his paſſage from Cheſter, on the Iriſh 

ſeas, 1637. And by occaſion foretels the ruin of our cor- 
rupted clergy, then in their height, 


_ BY THE SAME. 


Ver once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never-ſear, 
com to pluck your berries harſh and crude, 


And with forc'd fingers rude . 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 5 


Bitter conſtraint, and ſad occaſion dear 
Compells me to diſturb your ſeaſon due: 

For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer : 


Who would not fing for Lycidas ? he knew | 10 
Himſelf to ſing, and build the lofty rhyme. : 


He muſt not flote upon his watry biere 


Onwept, and welter to the parching wind 


Without the meed of ſom melodious tear. 

Begin then, ſiſters of the ſacred well, 15 
That from beneath the ſeat of Joue doth ſpring; 
Begin, and ſomwhat loudly ſweep the oo 


Hence with denial vain, and coy excuſe : 
So may ſom gentle Muſe 


46 "MIL TON. 


With why words favor my * urn, 20 


And as he paſſes turn, 

And bid fair peace be to my fable ſhrowd : 

For we were nurſt upon the ſelf- ſame hill, 

Fed the ſame flock, by fountain, ſhade, and rill. 


Together both, ere the high lawns appear'd 25 


Under the opening eye-lids of the morn, 
We drove a-field, and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds her ſultry horn, 


Batt'ning our flocks with thoſe freſh dews of night, 
Oft till the ſtar that roſe at ev'ning bright, 30 
Toward Heav'ns deſcent had 888 his veltering 


wheel. 


Mean while the rural ditties were not mute, 
Temper'd to th' oaten flute, 
Rough ſatyrs danc'd, and fauns with cloven heel 
From the glad ſound would not be abſent long, 35 
And old Damztas lov'd to hear our ſong. 


But O the heavy change, now thou art gon, 


Now thou art gon, and never muſt return! = | 

Thee, ſhepherd, thee the woods and deſert caves 
With wilde thyme and the gadding vine 0 o'regrown, 

8 And all their echoes mourn. | | | 41 


The willows and the hazle copſes green, 

Shall now no more be ſeen, 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy ſoft layes. 

As killing as the canker to the roſe, 46 


Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that graze, | 


y- 


MILTON. 47 


Or froſt to flowers, that their gay wardrop wear, 


When firſt the white thorn blows ; 


Such, Lycidas, thy loſs to ſhepherds ear. 


Where were ye, nymphs, . the remorſeleſs 


deep 50 
Clos'd o'er the head of your lov'd Lycidas? 


For neither were ye playing on the ſteep, 


Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie, 
Nor on the ſhaggy top of Mona high, 


Nor yet where Deva ſpreads her wiſard ſtream: 5 5 


Ay me, I fondly dream! 

Had ye bin there---for what could that have don? 
What could the Muſe herſelf that Orpheus bore ? 
The Muſe herſelf for her inchanting ſon, | 


Whom univerſal nature did lament, | 60 
When by the rout that made the hideous roar, 
His goary viſage down the ſtream was ſent, _ 
Down the ſwift Hebrus to the Leſbian ſhore. 


Alas! what boots it with unceſſant care 


| To tend the homely lighted ſhepherds trade, 65 


And ſtrictly meditate the thankleſs Muſe ? 
Were it not better don as others uſe, 


To ſport with Amaryllis in the ſhade, 
Or with the tangles of Neæra's hair? 
Fame 1s the ſpur that the clear ſpirit doth raiſe 70 


(That laſt infirmity of noble mind) 
To ſcorn delights, and live laborious dayes; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
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48 N MIL I O N. 8 
And think to burſt out into ſudden blaze, | 
Comes the blind Fury with th' abhorred ſhears, 75 


And ſlits the thin ſpun life. But not the praiſe, 
Phœbus repli'd, and touch'd my trembling ears; 


Fame is no plant that grows on mortal ſoil, 
Nor in the gliſtering foil _ | 
Set off to th' world, nor in broad rumour lies, 90 8 
But lives and ſpreds aloft by thoſe pure eyes, 


And perfet witnes of all-judging Jove ; 


As he pronounces laſtly on each deed, 

Of ſo much fame in Heav'n expect thy meed. 
O fountain Arethuſe, and thou honour'd floud, 85 

Smooth-ſliding Mincius, crown'd with vocal reeds, 

That ftrain I heard was of a * mood: 

But now my oat proceeds, 

And liſtens to the herald of the es 

That came in Neptune's ple; 90 


| He aſk'd the waves, and afſk'd the fellon winds, 
What hard miſhap hath doom'd this gentle ſwain ? | 


And queſtion'd every guſt of rugged winds 
That blows from off each beaked promontory ; 


They knew not of his tory, 95 
And ſage Hippotades their anſwer brings, 


That not a blaſt was from his dungeon ſtray d, 
The air was calm, and on the level brine 


Sleek Panope with all her ſiſters play'd. 
It was that fatal and perfidious bark 108 


Built in th' eclipſe, and rigg'd with curſes dark, 
That ſunk ſo low that ſacred head of chine. 


MILTON. 49 


Next Camus, reverend fire, went footing ſlow, 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet ſedge, 


Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 105 


Like to that ſanguine flower inſcrib'd with woe. 
Ah! who hath reft (quoth he) my deareſt pledge ? 
| Laſt came, and laſt did go, 

The pilot of the Galilean lake, 
Two maſly keyes he bore of metals twain, 110 
| (The golden opes, the iron ſhuts amain) | 
He ſhook his miter'd locks, and ſtern beſpake, 


How well could I have ſpar' d for thee, young ſwain, 


Anow of ſuch as for their bellies ſake 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold ! 115 
Of other care they little recx*ning make, 

Than how to ſcramble at the ſhearers feaſt, 

And ſhove away the-worthy bidden gueſt; 


| Blind mouthes ! that ſcarce themſelves know how 


to hold 
A ſheep- hook, or have learn'd ought els the leaſt 
That to the faithfull herdmans art belongs! 121 


What recks it them? what need they? they are 


ſped; 

And when they liſt, their lean and flaſhy unge 

Grate on their ſcrannel pipes of wretched ſtraw ; 

The hungry ſheep look up, and are not fed, 125 

But ſwoln with wind, and the rank miſt they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion ſpread : 

- Beſides what the grim woolf with privy paw 


Vor. I. — 


10 MILTON. 
Daily devours apace; and nothing ſed, 
But that two-handed engine at the door, 130 
Stands ready to {mite once, and ſmite no more. 
Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is paſt 
That ſhrunk thy ſtreams; return, Sicilian muſe, 
And call the vales, and bid them hither caſt 
Their bells, and flourets of a thouſand hues. 135 
Ye valleys low, where the milde whiſpers uſe 
Of ſhades, and wanton winds, and guſhing brooks, 
| On whoſe freſh lap the ſwart ſtar ſparely looks, 
5 Throw hither all your quaint enamel'd eyes, 
if That on the green turf ſuck the honied ſhowres, 
1 And purple all the ground with vernal flowres; 141 
Bring the rathe primroſe that forſaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale geſſamine, 
The white pink, and the panke fret with jeat, 
The glowing violet, 145 
The muſk-roſe, and the well attir'd woodbine, | 
With cowſlips wan that hang the penſive hed, 
And every flower that ſad embroidery wears; 


1 Bid Amaranthus all his beauty ſhed, . 
j | And daffadillies fill their cups with tears, 150 
k To ſtro the laureat herſe where Lycid lies: 


| | For ſo to interpoſe a little eaſe, _ 

nn Let our frail thoughts dally with falſe ſurmiſe. 

„ Ay me! Whilſt thee the ſhores and ſounding ſeas 

1 Waſh far away, whereere thy bones are hurl'd, 
= Whether beyond the ſtormy Hebrides, 156 


MILTON, 51 


Where thou perhaps, under the whelming tide, 
Viſit'ſt the bottom of the monſtrous world; 
Or whether thou, to our moiſt vows deny'd, 


Sleep'ſt by the fable of Bellerus old, 160 


Where the great viſion of the guarded mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona's hold; 


Look home ward, angel, now, and melt with ruth: 


And, O ye dolphins, waft the haples youth. 
Weep no more, woful ſhepherds, weep no more, 


For Lycidas your ſorrow is not dead, 166 


Sunk though he be beneath the watry floar ; 

So ſinks the day-ſtar in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new ſpangled ore 


Flames in the forehead of the morning cy: 171 


So Lycidas ſunk low, but mounted high, 


Through the dear might of him that walk'd the = 


waves, | 
Where other groves, and other ſtreams 1 


With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 175 


And hears the unexpreſſive nuptial ſong, 

In the bleſt kingdoms meek of joy and love; 
There entertain him all the ſaints above, 

In ſolemn troops and ſweet ſocieties, | 
That ſing, and ſinging in their glory move, 180 
And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 
Now, Lycidas, the ſhepherds weep no more ; 
Henceforth thou art the genius of the ſhore, 
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52 MILTON. 
In thy large recompenſe, and ſhalt be good 


To all that wander in that perilous flood. 185 


Thus ſang the uncouth ſwain to th' oakes and 
rills, 

While the ſtill morn went on a with ſandals gray, 
He touch'd the tender ſtops of various quills, 
With eager thonght warbling his Dorick lay : 
And now the ſun had ftretch'd out all the hills 
And now was dropt into the weſtern bay; 191 
At laſt he roſe, and twitch'd his mantle blew : 
Tomorrow to freſh woods, and paſtures new. 
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SONNE T. 


| BY THE SAME. 


ON ghtingale, that on yon bloomy ſpray 


Warbl'ſt at eeve, when all the woods are ſtill, | 
Thou with freſh hope the lovers heart doſt fill, 
While the jolly hours lead on propitious May, 


Thy liquid notes that cloſe the eye of day, 5 


Firſt heard before the ſhallow cuccoo's bill 
Portend ſucceſs in love; O, if Jove's will | 
Have linkt that amorous power to thy ſoft lay, 


| MILTON. — 1 
Now timely ſing, ere the rude bird of hate 
Foretell my hopeles doom in ſom grove ny: 10 
As thou from yeer to yeer haſt ſung too late 
For my relief; yet hadſt no reaſon why: 


Whether the Muſe, or Love call thee his mate, 


Both them I ſerve, and of their train am I. 
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MISCELLANEOUS THOUGHTS. 


BY SAMUEL BUT LER.“ 


| Srovniy once the world reſolve t'aboliſh | 


All that's ridiculous and fooliſh, 
It would have nothing left to do, 
T' apply in jeſt or earneſt to, 
No buſineſs of importance, play, — 
Or ſtate, to paſs its time wax. 
Who doth not know with what fierce rage 


Opinions, true or falſe, engage; 


And, *cauſe they govern all mankind, 


Like the blind's leading of the blind, 10 
All claim an equal intereſt, _ - 
And free dominion, o'er the reſt. 

And, as one ſhield that fell from heaven 


Was counterfeited by eleven, 
'The better to ſecure the fate 5 1 


And laſting empire of a ſtate, 
The falſe are numerous, and the true, 


That only have the right, but few. 


Hence fools, that underſtand them leaſt, 


Are ftill the fierceſt in conteſ; 20 


C Born 1612; died 1680. 


BUTLER, 55 
Unſight, unſeen, eſpouſe a ſide 
At random, like a prince's bride, 
To damn their ſouls, and ſwear and lye for, 
And at a venture live and die for. 
— 
A W man, that has ſerv'd out his time 2 25 
In holineſs, may ſet up any crime; 
As ſcholars, when they've taken their degrees, 
— ſet up any oy they — 
* „ 
Why mould not piety be made, 
As well as equity, a trade, | 30 
And men get money by devotion, 
As well as making of a motion? 
B' allow'd to pray upon conditions, 
As well as ſuitors in petitions ? 


And in a congregation pray, 1 


No leſs than Chancery, for pay? 

All writers, though of different fancies, 
Do make all people in romances, 
That are diftreſs'd and diſcontent, 


Make ſongs, and fing t an inſtrument, 40 


And poets by their ſufferings grow; 

As if there were no more to do, 

To make a poet excellent, 

But only want and diſcontent. 
* 
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56 BUTLER, 


In foreign univerſities, 


When a king's born, or weds, or dies, 


Straight other ſtudies are laid by, 

And all apply to poetry: 

Some write in Hebrew, ſome in Greek, 
And ſome, more wiſe, in Arabic, 

T' avoid the critic, and th' expence 
Of difficulter wit and ſenſe ; | 


And ſeem more learnediſh than thoſe 


That at a greater charge compoſe. 
The doctors lead, the ſtudents follow ; 


Same call him Mars, and ſome Apollo, . 


Some Jupiter, and give him th' odds, 
On even terms, of all the gods: 


Then Cæſar he's nicknam'd, as duly as 
He that in Rome was chriſten'd Julius, 


And was addreſs'd to, by a crow, 
As pertinently long ago; 
And, as wit goes by colleges, 

As well as ſtanding and degrees, 

He ſtill writes better than the reſt, 
That's of the houſe that's counted beſt. 
What makes all ſubjeQs diſcontent 

Againſt a prince's government, | 
And princes take as great offence 
At ſubjectsꝰ diſobedience, 

That neither th' other can abide, 

But too much reaſon on each ſide? 


45 


30 


55 


65 


70 


BUTLER, 57 
No court allows thoſe partial interlopers 
Of Law and Equity, two ſingle paupers, 
'T” encounter hand to hand, and trounce 75 
Each other gratis in a ſuit at once: 
For one at one time, and upon free coſt, is 
Enough to play the knave and fool with juſtice ; 
And, when the one fide bringeth cuſtom in, 
And th' other lays out half the reckoning, 80 
The devil himſelf will rather chuſe to play 
At paltry ſmall game than ſit out, they ſay; 
But when at all there's nothing to be got, 
The old wife Law and Juſtice, will not trot. 
All ſmatterers are more briſk and pert 
Than thoſe that underſtand an art; 
As little ſparkles ſhine more bright 
Than glowing coals, that pore them light, 
| A 
As he that makes his mark is underſtood 
To write his name, and *tis in law as good; 90 
Bo he that cannot write one word of ſenſe, 
Believes he has as legal a pretence 
To ſeribble what he does not underſtand, 
As 1deots have a title to their land. 
All the inventions that the world contains, 95 
Were not by reaſon firſt found out, nor brains; 
But paſs for theirs who had the luck to light 
Upon them by miſtake or overſight. 


COOPERS HELL. 


BY SIR JOHN DENHAu.“ 


| Sure there are poets which did never dream 
Upon Parnaſſus, nor did taſte the ſtream 
Of Helicon ; we therefore may ſuppoſe _ 
Thoſe made not poets, but the poets thoſe: _ 
And, as courts make not kings, but kings the court, 
So where the Muſes and their train reſort, 6 
Parnaſſus ſtands ; if I can be to thee 
A poet, thou Parnaſſus art to me. b 
Nor wonder, if (advantag'd in my flight, 
Buy taking wing from thy auſpicious height) 10 
Through untrac't ways and aery paths I flye, 
More boundleſſe in my fancy than my eye: 
My eye, which ſwift as thought contracts the ſpace 
That lies between, and firſt ſalutes the place - 
Crown'd with that ſacred pile, ſo vaſt, ſo high, 
That, whether tis a part of earth, or ſky, 16 
Uncertain ſeems, and may be thought a proud 
Aſpiring mountain, or deſcending cloud, 
Paul's, the late theme of ſuch a muſe + whoſe flight 
Has bravely reach't and ſoar'd above thy height: 


* Born 1615; died 1668. 
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DEN HAM. 59 


Now ſhalt thou ftand, though fword, or time, or fire, 


Or zeal more fierce than they, thy fall conſpire, 


Secure, whilſt thee the beſt of poets ſings, 
Preſerv'd from ruin by the beſt of kings. 


Under his proud ſurvey the city lies, 25 
And like a miſt beneath a hill doth riſe ; 


: | Whoſe ftate and wealth, the buſineſs and the crowd, 
Seems at this diſtance but a darker cloud: 


And is to him who rightly things eſteems | 
No other in effect than what it ſeems: 30 


Where, with like haſte, though ſeveral ways, they run, 


Some to undo, and ſome to be undone; 


While luxury and wealth, like war and peace, 


Are each the others ruine, and increaſe; 
As rivers loſt in ſeas, ſome ſecret vein 35 


Thence reconveys, there to be loſt again. 


Oh happineſs of ſweet retir'd content! 
To be at once ſecure, and innocent. 


Windſor the next (where Mars with Venus dwells, 
Beauty with ſtrength) above the valley ſwells 40 


Into my eye, and doth itſelf preſent 


With ſuch an eaſie and unforc't aſcent, 
That no ſtupendious precipice denies 
Acceſs, no horror turns away our eyes: 


But ſuch a riſe as doth at once invite 45 


A pleaſure, and a reverence from the ſight: 
Thy mighty maſters emblem, in whoſe face 


Sate meekneſs, heightned with majeſtick grace. 


— — — — —„— 


8 DEN HAM. 


Such ſeems thy gentle height, made only proud 
To be the baſis of that pompous load, 50 
Than which, a nobler weight no mountain bears, 
But Atlas only which ſupports the ſphears. 

When Natures hand this ground did thus advance, 
"Twas guided by a wiſer power than Chance; 
Mark'd out for ſuch a uſe, as if *twere meant 55 
T' invite the builder, and his choice prevent. 
Nor can we call it choice, when that we chuſe, 
Folly or blindneſs only could refuſe. _ 

A crown of ſuch majeſtick tow'rs doth grace 

The gods great mother, when her heavenly race 
Do homage to her, yet ſhe cannot boaſt 61 


Among that numerous, and celeſtial hoſt, 
More hero's than can Windſor, nor can Fames 


Immortal book record more noble names. 


Not to look back ſo far, to whom this iſle 65 


Owes the firſt glory of ſo brave a pile, 
Whether to Cæſar, Albanact, or Brute, 


The Britiſh Arthur, or the Daniſh Knute, 


(Tho? this of old no leſs conteſt did move, 


Than when for Homers birth ſeven cities ſtrove). 


(Like him in birth, thou ſnhould'ſt be like in fame, 
As thine his fate, if mine had been his flame) 


But whoſoe're it was, Nature deſign'd 
Firſt a brave place, and then as brave a mind. 


Not to recount thoſe ſeveral kings, to whom 75 


It gave a cradle, or to whom a tomb; 


(The lillies which his father wore, he won) 
And thy Bellona,+ who the conſort came 


Not only to thy bed, but to thy fame, 80 


She to thy triumph led one captive king, 


And brought that ſon, which did the ſecond bring. 


Then didſt thou found that order (whether love 
Or victory thy royal thoughts did move, 


Each was a noble cauſe, and nothing leſs 85 


Than the deſign, has been the great ſucceſs,) 
Which foreign kings, and emperours eſteem 
The ſecond honour to their diadem. 

Had thy great deſtiny but giv'n thee ſkill 

To know, as well as power to act, her will, go 
That from thoſe kings, who then thy captives Were, 
In after-times ſhould ſpring a royal pair 

Who ſhould poſſeſs all that thy mighty power, 
Or thy defires more mighty, did devour : 


To whom their better fate reſerves whate're 95 


The victor hopes for, or the vanquiſht fear; 


That bloud, which thou and thy great grandſire ſhed, 


And all that ſince theſe ſiſter nations bled, 
Had been unſpilt, had happy Edward known 
That all the blood he ſpilt had been his own. 100 


* Edward the third, and the Black Prince, 
+ Queen Philip. 8 
I The kings of France and Scotland, | 
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62 DEN HAM. 
When he that patron choſe, in whom are joyn'd 
Soldier and martyr, and his arms confin'd 
Within the azure circle, he did ſeem 
But to foretell, and propheſie of him, 
Who to his realms that azure round hath joyn'd, 
Which nature for their bound at firſt deſign'd. 106 
That bound, which to the worlds extreameſt ends, 
Endleſs itſelf, it's liquid arms extends, 
Nor doth he need thoſe emblems which we paint, 
But is himſelf the ſoldier and the ſaint. 110 
Here ſhould my wonder dwell, and here my praiſe, 
But my fixt thoughts my wandering eye betrays, 
Viewing a neighbouring hill, whoſe top of late 
A chappel crown'd 'till in the common fate 
The adjoyning abby fell: (may no ſuch ſtorm 
Fall on our times, where ruine muſt reform.) 116 
Tell me, my muſe, what monſtrous dire offence, 
What crime could any Chriſtian king incenſe 
To ſuch a rage? Was't luxury, or luſt ? 


Was he ſo temperate, ſo chaſt, ſo juſt? 120 
Were theſe their crimes ? They were his own much 
more: 155 


But wealth is crime enough to him that's poor, 
Who having ſpent the treaſures of his crown, 
Condemns their luxury to feed his own. | 
And yet this act, to varniſh o're the ſhame 125 
Of ſacriledge, muſt bear devotions name. 
No crime ſo bold, but would be underſtood 
A real, or at leaſt a ſeeming good: 
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Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name, 
And free from conſcience is a ſlave to fame: 130 
Thus he the church at once protects, and ſpoils: 
But princes ſwords are ſharper than their ſtiles. 
And thus to th' ages paſt he makes amends ; 
Their charity deſtroys, their faith defends. 

Then did religion in a lazy cell, | 135 
In empty airy contemplations dwell ; 
And like the block, unmoved lay ; but ours, 

As much too active, like the ſtork devours. 

Is there no temperate region can be known, 
Betwixt their frigid, and our torrid zone? 140 
Cou'd we not wake from that lethargick dream, 
But to be reſtleſs in a worſe extream ? 

And for that lethargy was there no cure, 


Hut to be caſt into a calenture ? 


Can knowledge have no bound, but muſt advance 
So far, to make us with for ignorance? 146 
And rather in the dark to grope our way, 

Than led by a falſe guide to erre by day? 

| Who ſees theſe diſmal heaps, but would demand 
What barbarous invader ſackt the land? 150 
But when he hears, no Goth, no Turk did bring 
This deſolation, but a Chriſtian king; 
When nothing, but the name of zeal, appears 
Twixt our beſt actions and the worſt of theirs, 
What does he think our ſacriledge would ſpare, 
When ſuch th' effects of our devotions are? 156 
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Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours; 
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Parting from thence twixt anger, ſhame and fear, 
'Thoſe for what's paſt, and this for what's too near, 


My eye, deſcending from the hill, ſurveys 


Where Thames among the wanton vallies ſtrays ; 


Thames, the moſt loy'd of all the Oceans ſons 
Buy his old fire, to his embraces runs; 


Haſting to pay his tribute to the ſea, 


Like mortal life to meet eternity} 
Though with thoſe ſtreams he no reſemblance hold, 


Whoſe foam is amber, and their gravel gold; 166 


His genuine and leſs guilty wealth t' explore, 


Search not his bottom, but ſurvey his ſhore; 
O'er which he kindly ſpreads his ſpacious wing, 


And hatches plenty for th' enſuing ſpring. 170 


Nor then deſtroys it with too fond a ſtay, 


Like mothers which their infants overlay. 

Nor with a ſudden and impetuous wave, 

Like profuſe kings, reſumes the wealth he gave. 
No unexpected inundations ſpoyl _ l 


The mowers hopes, nor mock the plowmans toyl: 
But god-like his unwearied bounty flows; 

Firſt loves to do, then loves the good he does. 
Nor all his bleflings to his banks confin'd, 

But free, and common, as the ſea or wind; 180 
When he to boaſt, or to diſperſe his ſtores, 


Full of the tributes of his grateful ſhores, 


Viſits the world, and in his flying towers 
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Finds wealth where tis, beſtows it where it wants, 


Cities in deſarts, woods in cities plants; 186 
So that to us no thing, no place, is ſtrange, 
While his fair boſom is the worlds exchange. 
O could I flow like thee, and make thy fiream 
My great example, as it 1s my theme ! 190 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 


Strong without rage, without o're- flowing full. 
Heaven her Eridanus no more ſhall boaſt, 
Whoſe fame in thine like leſſer current's loſt; 
Thy nobler ſtreams ſhall viſit Joves abodes, 195 
To ſhine among the ſtars, and bath the gods. 
Here * Nature, whether more intent to pleaſe 


Us or herſelf, with ſtrange varieties, 


(For things of won: give no leſs delight 


To the wiſe maker's, than beholder's ſight: 200 
Though theſe delights from ſeveral cauſes move; 


For ſo our children, thus our friends we love ;) 


Wiſely ſhe knew, the harmony of things, 

As well as that of ſounds, from diſcord ſprings. 
Such was the diſcord, which did firſt diſperſe 206 
Form, order, beauty, through the univerſe ; 


While drineſs moyſture, coldneſs heat reſiſts, 


All that we have, and that we are, ſubſiſts: 


While the ſteep horrid roughneſs of the wood 


Strives with the gentle calmneſs of the flood. 210 


® The Foreſt, 
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Such huge extreams when nature doth unite, 


Wonder from thence reſults, from thence delight. 


The ſtream is ſo tranſparent, pure and clear, 
That had the ſelf-enamour'd youth“ gaz'd here, 
So fatally deceiv'd he had not been, e 


While he the bottom, not his face had ſeen. 


But his proud head the aery mountain hides 
Among the clouds; his ſhoulders and his ſides 
A ſhady mantle cloaths; his curled brows 
Frown on the gentle ſtream, which calmly flows; 
While winds and ftorms his lofty forehead beat : 
The common fate of all that's high or great. 
Low at his foot a ſpacious plain 1s plac't, 


Between the mountain and the ſtream embrac't ; 


Which ſhade and ſhelter from the hill denves, 225 


While the kind river health and beauty gives; 


And in the mixture of all theſe appears 
Variety, which all the reſt indears. 


This ſcene had ſome bold Greek, or Britiſh bard 


Beheld of old, what ſtories had we heard 230 


Of fairies, ſatyrs, and the nymphs their dames, 


Their feaſts, their revels, and their amorous flames L 
"Tis ſtill the ſame, although their aery ſhape 


All but a quick poetick fight eſcape. 


There Faunus and Sylvanus keep their courts, 


And thither all the horned hoſt reſorts 246. - 
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To graze the ranker mead, that noble heard, 

On whoſe ſublime and ſhady fronts is rear'd 
Nature's great maſter- piece; to ſhew how ſoon 


Great things are made, but ſooner are undone. 240 


Here have J ſeen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to ſlacken, and unbend his cares, 
Attended to the chaſe by all the flower | 
Of youth, whoſe hopes a nobler prey devour; _ 


Pleaſure with praiſe, and danger they would buy, 
And wiſh a foe that would not only flye. 246 


The flag now conſcious of his fatal growth, 
At once indulgent to his fear and ſloth, 


1 ſome dark covert his retreat had made, 


Where nor mans eye, nor heavens ſhould invade 


His ſoft repoſe ; when th' unexpected ſound 251 


Of dogs, and men, his wakeful ear doth wound: 
Rouz'd with the noiſe, he ſcarce believes his ear, 
Willing to think th' illuſions of his feerr 
Had giv'n this falſe alarm, but ſtraight his view 
Confirms, that more than all he fears is true. 256 
| Betray'd in all his ſtrengths, the wood beſet ; 

All inſtruments, all arts of ruine met; 


He calls to mind his ſtrength, and then his ſpeed, 
His winged heels, and then his armed head; 260 


With theſe t' avoid, with that his fate to meet: 
But fear prevails, and bids him truſt his feet. 
So faſt he flies, that his reviewing eye 

las loſt the chaſers, and his ear the cry; 
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Renkbag, "Hill he finds their nobler ſenſe 26 5 | 


Their diſproportion'd ſpeed does recompenſe ; 
I Then curſes his conſpiring feet, whoſe ſcent 


Betrays that ſafety which their ſwiftneſs lent. 
Then tries his friends ; among the baſer herd, | 
Where he ſo lately was obey'd and fear'd, 270 
His ſafety ſeeks: The herd, unkindly wiſe, 
Or chaſes him from thence, or from him flies; 
Like a declining ſtates-man, left forlorn 


To his friends pity, and purſuers ſcorn, 
With ſhame remembers, while himſelf was one 


Of the ſame herd, himſelf the ſame had done. 276 
Thence to the coverts, and the conſcious groves, 


The ſcenes of his paſt triumphs, and his loves; * 
Sadly ſurveying where he rang'd alone 
Prince of the ſoyl, and all the herd his own; 280 


And like a bold knight-errant did proclaim 


Combat to all, and bore away the dame; 


And taught the woods to eccho to the ſtream 
His dreadful challenge, and his claſhing beam: 
Yet faintly now declines the fatal ſtrife ; 285 
So much his love was dearer than his life. 


Now every leaf, and every moving breath, 


Preſents a foe, and ev'ry foe a death. 


Wearied, forſaken, and purſu'd, at laſt 


All ſafety in deſpair of ſafety plac'd, 290 
Courage he thence reſumes, reſolv'd to bear 
All their aſſaults, ſince 'tis in vain to fear: 
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And now too late he wiſhes for the fight 
That ſtrength he waſted in ignoble flight: 
But when he ſees the eager chaſe renew'd, 295 
_ Himſelf by dogs, the dogs by men purſu d, 

| He ſtraight revokes his bold reſolve, and more 

Repents his courage, than his fear before; 
Finds that uncertain ways unſafeſt are, 

And doubt a greater miſchief than deſpair. 300 
Then to the ſtream, when neither friends, nor force, 
Nor ſpeed, nor art avail, he ſhapes his courſe ; 
Thinks not their rage ſo deſperate t' aſſay 
An element moro mercileſs than they; 

But fearleſs they purſue, nor can the loud 3g 
Quench their dire thirſt; alas, they thirſt for bloud. 
So towards a ſhip the oare-fin'd gallies ply, 
Which wanting ſea to ride, or wind to ly, 
Stands but to fall reveng'd on thoſe that dare 
Tempt the laſt fury of extream deſpair. 310 
So fares the ſtag, among th' enraged hounds, | | 
Repels their force, and wounds returns for wounds. 
And as a hero, whom his baſer foes _ 

In troops ſurround, now theſe aſſails, now thoſe, 
Though prodigal of life, diſdains to die 315 
By common hands; but if he can deſcry 
Some nobler foe approach, to him he calls, 
And begs his fate, and then contented falls. 
So when the king a mortal ſhaft lets flye 
From his unerring hand, then glad to dye, 329 
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Proud of the wound, to it reſigns his blood, 
And ſtains the cryſtal with a purple flood. 
This a more innocent, and happy chaſe, 
Than when of old, but in the ſelf-ſame place, 

Fair Liberty purſu'd, and meant a prey 325 
To lawleſs power, here turn'd, and flood at bay.“ 

When in that remedy all hope was plac't, 

Which was, or ſhould have been at leaſt, the laſt. 
Here was that charter ſeal'd,+ wherein the crown 

All marks of arbitrary pow'r lays down: 230 

Tyrant and ſlave, thoſe names of hate and fear, 
The happier ſtile of king and ſubject bear: 

Happy, when both to the ſame center move, 
When kings give liberty, and ſubjects love. 
Therefore not long in force this charter ſtood; 
Wanting that ſeal, it muſt be ſeal'd in blood. 4 
The ſubjects arm'd, the more their princes gave, 
Th' advantage only took, the more to crave: 
Till kings, by giving, give themſelves away, 

And even that power, that ſhould deny, betray. 
Who gives conftrain'd, but his own fear reviles, | | 
Not thank'd, but ſcorn'd ; nor are they gifts but 

peil 
Thus kings, by graſping more than PO could hold, 
Firſt made their ſubjects, by oppreſſion, bold: 


* Runny Mead, where that great ch was firſt ſealed. 
1 Magna Charta. | 
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And popular ſway, by forcing kings to give 345 
More than was fit for ſubjects to receive, 
Ran to the ſame extreams; and one exceſs 
Made both, by ſtriving to be greater, leſs. 
When a calm river rais'd with ſudden rains, 
Or ſnows diſſolv'd, o'reflows th' adjoyning plains, 
The huſbandmen with high-rais'd banks ſecure 
Their greedy hopes, and this he can endure. 
But if with bays and dams they ſtrive to force 
His channel to a new, or narrow courſe ; 
No longer then within his banks he dwells, 4355 
Firſt to a torrent, then a deluge ſwells : GE 
Stronger and fiercer by reſtraint he roars, 
And knows no bound, but makes his power his 
ſhores. . | 5 


TO ALTHEA, yrROM PRISON, 


BY RICHARD LOVELACE, Es.“ 


W «:x Love with unconfined wings 
Hovers within my gates, 
And my divine Althea brings 


1 To whiſper at my grates; Lal: 
f When I lye tangled in her haire, 1 
| And fetter'd © with? her eye, 
7 The © birds? that wanton in the aire 
| Know no ſuch ory: 5 
| When flowing cups run qwiſily 1 | 
| With no allaying Thames, 10 
* Our careleſſe heads with roſes crown'd, 
| O.aur hearts with loyall flames; 
f When thirſty gricfe in wine we ſteepe, 
| When healths and draughts go free, 
; Fiſhes that tipple in the deepe 15 


Kno no ſuch Übertie. 


When, « linnet-like, e 1 
With ſhriller note ſhall ſing 
The ſweetneſs, mercy, majeſty, Ty 
And glories of my king; 555 
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* Born 1618; dyed 1658. 
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LOVELACE, 73 | 
When I ſhall voyce aloud how good 1 
He is, how great ſhould be, 
. [Th'] inlarged windes, that curle the flood, | 
EK Know no ſuch libertie, | | ik 
Stone walls doe not a priſon make, 25 


Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Mindes innocent, and quiet, take 
That for a hermitage : 
If I have freedome in my love, 
And in my ſoule am free; 30 
Angels alone, that ſore above, | 
Injoy ſuch libertie. 
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THE WAITING -MAID. 


BY ABRAHAM COWLEY, ESG.“ 


Tur Maid? Ah, find ſome nobler theme, 


Whereon thy doubts to place; 
Nor, by a low ſuſpe&, blaſpheme 
The glories of thy face. | 


Alas, ſhe makes thee ſhine ſo fair, 5 5 


So exquiſitely bright, 


That her dim lamp muſt diſappear 8 


Before thy potent light. 


Three hours each morn in dreſſing thee, 
Maliciously are ſpent; | 10 
And make that beauty tyranny, : 
That's elſe a civil-government, 


Th adorning thee with ſo much art | 


Is but a barb'rous ſkill; 
Tis like the pois'ning of a dart, nc 
Too apt before to kill. 


* Born 1618; dyed 1667. 
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The miniſtring angels none can ſee; 
Tis not their beauty or face, 
For which by men they worſhip'd be; 
But their high office, and their place. 20 
Thou art my goddeſs ; my faint, ſhe ; 
I pray to her, only to pray to thee, 


. 
THE EPICURE. 
[FROM ANACREON.m} 
BY THE SAME. 


 VUxperntata this myrtle ſhade, 
On flow'ry beds ſupinely laid, 

With od'rous oyls my head o'erflowing, 

And around it roſes growing. 
What ſhould I do but drink away "3 
The heat, and troubles of the day ? 

In this more than kingly Rate, 
Love himſelf ſhall on me wait. 

Fill to me, Love; nay, fill it up; 
And:mingled caſt into the cup 1s 
Wit, and mirth, and noble fires, | 
Vigorous health, and gay deſires; 
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The wheel of life no leſs will ſtay 
In a ſmooth, than rugged way : 
Since it equally doth fly, 11 
Let the motion pleaſant be. 
Why do we precious ointments ſhow'r, 
Nobler wines why do we pour, 
Beauteous flowers why do we ſpread, 
Upon the mon'ments of the dead ? 20 
Nothing they but duſt can ſhow, 
Or bones that haſten to be ſo. 
Crown me with roſes whilſt I live, 
1 Now your wines and ointments give: 
After death I nothing crave, me 


Let me alive my pleaſures have, 
All are ſtoicks in the grave. 
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CLAUDIANS OLD MAN OF VERONA. 
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BY THE SAME. 


Hare the man, who his whole time doth bound, 
Within th” encloſure of his little ground. 

Happy the man, whom the ſame humble ones 
(Th eien cottage of his mu 
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From his firſt riſing infancy has known; 

And by degrees ſees gently bending down 

With natural propenſion to that earth, 
Which both preſerv'd his life, and gave him birth. 
Him no falſe diſtant lights, by Fortune ſet, 
Could ever into fooliſh wandrings get. 140 
He never dangers either ſaw or fear'd — : 
The dreadful ſtorms at ſea he never heard. 

| He never heard the ſhrill alarms of war, 

Or the worſe noiſes of the lawyers bar. 


No change of conſuls marks to him the year, | 15 | 


The change of ſeaſons is his calendar. 

The cold and heat winter and ſummer ſhows, 
Autumn by fruits, and ſpring by flow'rs, he knows, 
He meaſures time by land-marks, and has found 


For the whole day the dial of his ground. 20 


A neighb'ring wood born with himſelf he ſees, 
And loves his old contemporary trees. 
H' as only heard of near Verona's name, 

And knows it like the Indies, but by fame, 


Does with a like concernment notice take 25 


Of the Red- ſea, and of Benacus lake. 

Thus health and ſtrength he to a third age enjoys, 
And ſees a long poſterity of boys. 

About the ſpacious world let others roam, 


The voyage life is longeſt made at home. -20- 
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Fo x the few hours of life allotted me, FE. 
Give me (great God) but bread and liberty; 


I'll thankfully that overplus receive: 
If beyond this no more be freely ſent, 5 
I'll thank for this, and go away content. 
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PRAYER. 
[ FROM HIS OWN LATIN. } 


BY THE SAME, 


V'il beg no more: if more thou'rt pleas'd to give, 
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THE NYMPH COMPLAINING FOR THE 
DEATH OF HER FAWN, 


BY ANDREW MARVELL, ESN 


1 H E wanton troopers riding by 


Have ſhot my fawn, and it will die. [I 
Ungentle men! They cannot thrive | = 
That kill'd thee. Thou ne'er didſt alive i 


Them any harm: alas, nor could 5 
Thy death yet do them any good. 

_ I'm ſure I never wiſht them ill; . 
Nor do] for all this; nor will: | ; 
But, if my ſimple pray'rs may yet 

Prevail with heaven to forget 10 
Thy murder, I will join my tears 
Rather than fail. But, O my fears! 
It cannot die fo, Heav'n's King 
Keeps regilter of every thing: 

And nothing may we uſe in vain, 15 
Evn beaſts muſt be with juſtice lain. 

Unconſtant Sylvio, when yet 
J had not found him counterfeit, 


* 


Born 1620; dyed 1678. 
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MARVELL., 
One morning (I remember well) 
Ty'd in this filver chain and bell, 20 
Gave it to me: nay, and I know 


What he ſaid then; I'm ſure I do. 


Said he, look how your huntſman here 


| Hath taught a fawn to hunt his dear, 


But Sylvio ſoon had me beguil'd: 25 
This waxed tame, while he grew wild; 


And quite regardleſs of my ſmart, 


Left me his fawn, but took his heart. 


Thenceforth I ſet myſelf to play 
My ſolitary time away, 30 


With this: and very well content, 


Could fo mine idle life have ſpent : 
For it was full of ſport; and light 


Of foot, and heart; and did invite 
Me to its game: it ſeem'd to bleſs 35 


Itſelf in me. How could I leſs 
Than love it? O I cannot be 
Unkind t' a beaſt that loveth me. 


Had it liv'd long, I do not know _ 
Whether it too might have done ſo 40 
As Sylvio did; his gifts might be 
Perhaps as falſe, or more than he. 

But J am ſure, for ought that I 

Could in fo ſhort a time .eſpy, - 

Thy love was far more better than 45 
The love of falſe and cruel man. 


MAR v E L L.. 
With ſweeteſt milk, and ſugar, firſt 
I it at mine own fingers nurſt: 
And as it grew, ſo every day 
It wax' d more white and ſweet than they. 
It had fo ſweet a breath! and oft 51 
I bluſht to ſee its foot more ſoft 
And white, ſhall I ſay than my hand? 
Nay, any lady's of the land. | 
It is a wond”rous thing how fleet 55 
Twas on thoſe little filver feet: 
With what a pretty ſkipping grace, 
It oft would challenge me the race 
And when 't had left me far away, 
*T would ſtay, and run again, and ſtay, 


For it was nimbler much than hinds; 61 


And trod, as if on the four winds. 
I have a garden of my own, 
But ſo with roſes overgrown, 


And lillies, that you would it gueſs 6 5 


To be a little wilderneſs, 
And all the ſpring- time of the year 
It only loved to be there. 
Among the beds of lillies I 
Have ſought it, oft, where it ſhould lye : 


Vet could not, till itſelf would riſe, 71 


Find it, although before mine eyes: 
For, in the flaxen lillies ſhade, 


It like a bank of lillies laid. 
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Jil 82 MARVELL, 

Upon the roſes it would feed, 75 
Untill its lips ev'n ſeem'd to bleed: 

And then to me *twould boldly trip, 

And print thoſe roſes on my lip. 

But all its chief delight was ſtill 

8 On roſes thus its ſelf to fill: C77 
I And its pure virgin limbs to fold 

In whiteſt ſheets of lillies cold. 

BY | Had it liv'd long, it would have been 

. Lillies without, roſes within. 
bh O help! O help! I ſee it faint: 8 
| And die as calmly as a faint. 

ll! | See now it weeps. The tears do come 

WH: - Sad, ſlowly dropping like a gumme. 

Wh | So weeps the wounded balſome: ſo 

l : . The holy frankincenſe doth flow. go 
= | Iä)qhe brotherleſs Heliades . 

if | Melt in ſuch amber tears as theſe. 

* I in a golden vial will 

* Keep theſe two cryſtal tears; and fill | 
i It *till it do o'erflow with mine; 95 

| Then place it in Diana's ſhrine. 
hi, Now my ſweet fawn is vaniſh'd to 

| | | _ Whither the ſwans and turtles go: 

i | In fair Elyzium to endure, 

ll With milk-white lambs, and ermins, pure. 
| O do not run too faſt: for! 101 
bi, | Will but beſpeak thy grave, and die. 
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MARVELL. 
Firſt my unhappy ftatue ſhall 
| Be cut in marble ; and withal, 
Loet it be weeping too: but there 105 
Th' engraver ſure his art may ſpare ; 
For I fo truly thee bemoan, _ 
That I ſhall weep though I be ſtone: 
Duntill my tears, ſtill dropping, wear 
My breaft, themſelves engraving there. 
There at my feet ſhalt thou be laid, 111 
Of pureſt alabaſter made: 
For I would have thine image be 
White as I can, though not as thee. 
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HORACE. LIEB. Iv. Op z To 
BY SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE, BART,® 


Tur ſows are melted all away, 
The fields grow flow'ry, green, and gay, 

The trees put on their tender leaves ; 5 
And all the ſtreams, that went aſtray, 


The brook again into her bed receives. 


See! the whole earth has made a change: 


The nymphs and graces naked range 
About the fields, who ſhrunk before 
Into their caves. The empty grange 


Prepares its room for a new ſummer's ſtore. 


Left thou ſhouldſt hope immortal things, 


The changing year inſtruction brings, 
The fleeting hour, that ſteals away 
'The beggar's time, and life of kings, 


But ne'er returns them, as it does the day. 


The cold grows ſoft with weſtern gales, 
The Summer over Spring prevails, 
But yields to Autumn's fruitful rain, 


As this to Winter ſtorms and hails; 
Each loſs the haſting moons repair again. 


Horn 1628; dyed 1698. 
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But we, when once our race is done, 

With Tullus, . and Anchiſes' ſon, 
(Though rich like one, like t'other good) 
Io duſt and ſhades, without a ſun, 
oy Deſcend, and fink in deep oblivion's flood. 25 


Who knows, if the kind gods will give 
Another day to men that live 
In hope of many diſtant years; 
Or if one night more ſhall retrieve 
The joys thou loſeſt by thy idle fears? 30 


The pleaſant hours thou ſpend'ſt in health, 
The uſe thou mak'ſt of youth and wealth, 
As what thou giv'ſt among thy friends 
Eſcapes thy heirs, ſo thoſe the ſtealth 
Of time and death, where good and evil ends. 35 


For when that comes, nor birth, nor fame, 
Nor piety, nor honeſt name, 
Can &er reſtore thee. Theſeus bold, 
Nor chaſte Hippolitus could tame 

' Devouring Fate, that ſpares nor young nor old. 
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BY CHARLES COTTON, ESG.“ 


I. 
Fi. E, pretty Doris! weep no more, 
Damon 1s doubtleſs ſafe on ſhoar, 
Deſpight of wind and wave; 
The life is fate-free that you cheriſh, 
And *tis unlike he now ſhould periſi 5 
You once thought fit to fave. 5 


IT. 
Dry (ſweet) at laſt, thoſe twins of light, 
Which whilſt eclips'd, with us *tis night, 
And all of us are blind: . 
The tears that you ſo freely ſhed, 10 
Are both too precious for the dead, 
And for the quick too kind. 


III. 
Fie, pretty Doris! ſigh no more, 
The gods your Damon will reſtore, 
From rocks and quickſands free ; ; 15 
Vour wiſhes will ſecure his way, 
And doubtleſs he, for whom you pray, | 
May we at 8 


C Born . dyed 1688, 


C. COTTON, $7 
IV. | 

Still then thoſe tempeſts of your breaſt, 
And ſet that pretty heart at reſt, 20 
Ihe man will ſoon return 
Thoſe ſighs for heav'n are only fit, 
Arabian gums are not ſo ſweet, 

Nor off rings when they burn: 

On him you laviſh grief in vain, 25 

Can't be lamented, nor complain, 
Wdilſt you continue true: 

That man' diſaſter is above, 

And needs no pity, that does love 
And is belov'd by you. © 30 


e 


THE MORNING QUATRAINS. 
BY THE SAME, 


J. 

Tu E cock has crow'd an hour ago, 
Tis time we now dull ſleep forgo; 

Tir'd nature is by ſleep redreſs'd, 
And labour's overcome by reſt. 


a 29. man's, 
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II. 
We have out-done the work of night, 5 
"Tis time we riſe t' attend the light, 
And e'er he ſhall his beams diſplay, 
To plot new bus'neſs for the day. 


III. 

None but the ſlothfull, or unſound, ; 
Are by the ſun in feathers found, 10 
Nor, without riſing with the ſun, 
Can the world's bus'neſs e'er be done, 


1 fs | 

Hark! hark! the watchfull chanticleer 
Tells us the day's bright harbinger | 
Peeps o'er the Eaftern hills, to awe 85 | 15 
And warn night's ſov'reign to withdraw. 


V. 
The morning curtains now are drawn, 
And now appears the bluſhing dawn; 
Aurora has her roſes ſhed, 
To ftrew the way Sol's ſteeds muſt tread. 20 


VI. 
Xanthus and Æthon harneſs'd are, 
To roll away the burning carr, 
And, ſnorting flame, impatient bear 
| The drefling of the chariotier. 


COTTON. 


VII. 


The fable cheeks of ſullen Night 
Are ſtreak'd with roſie ſtreams of light, 
Whilſt ſhe retires away in fear, 
To ſhade the other hemiſphere. 


VIII. 


The merry lark now takes her wings, 

And long*d-for days loud wellcome ſings, 30 
Mounting her body out of ſight, 

As if ſhe meant to meet the light. 


IX. 


Now doors and windows are unbar'd, 

' Each-where are chearfull voices heard, 
And round about good-morrows fly, 
As if day taught humanity. 


8 


The chimnies now to ſmoke begin, 
And the old wife ſits down to ſpin, 
Wdilſt Kate, taking her pail, does trip 

Mal ſwoln and ſtradl'ing paps to 28 5 


XI. 

Vulcan now makes his anvil ring, 

Dick whiſtles loud, and Maud doth ſing, 
And Silvio with his bugle horn 
Winds an imprime unto the morn. 


35 
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XII. 8 
Now through the morning doors behold 45 
Phoebus array'd in burning gold, 
Laſhing his fiery ſteeds, diſplays 
His warm and all enlight'ning rays. 


XIII. 

Now each one to his work prepares, 
All that have hands are labourers, 50 
And manufactures of each trade 
By op'ning ſhops are open laid. 


3 na 
Hob yokes his oxen to the team, 
The angler goes unto the ſtream, 5 
The wood-man to the purlew hies, : 
And lab'ring bees to load their thighs. 


„„ 
Fair Amaryllis drives her flocks, 
All night ſafe folded from the fox, 
To flow'ry downs, where Collin ſtrays, 
To court her with his roundelays. 60 


| VI. 
The traveller now leaves his inn 
A new day's journey to begin, 
As he would poſt it with the day, 
And early riſing makes good way. 


V. 55. purlews high. 
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XVII. 
The flick-fac'd ſchool-boy ſachel takes, 65 
And with flow pace ſmall riddance makes; 
For why, the haſte we make, you know, 
To knowledge and to vertue's ſlow. 


| TE + 
The fore-horſe gingles on the road, 
The waggoner lugs on his load, 70 
The field with buſie people ſnies, 
And city rings with various cries. 


XIX. | 
The world is now a buſie ſwarm, 
All doing good, or doing harm ; 


But let's take heed our acts be true, 75 


For heaven's eye ſees all we do. 


0 


„ 
None can that piercing ſight evade, 
It penetrates the darkeſt ſnade; 
And fin, though it could ſcape the eye, 
Would be diſcover'd by the cry. 
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NOON QUATRAINS. 
BY THE SAME. 


| 0 Tur day grows hot, and darts his rays 
1 | From ſuch a ſure and killing place, 
4 That this half world are fain to fly 

| The danger of his burning eye. 


bi His early glories were benign, 5 
Warm to be felt, bright to be ſeen; 

1 | And all was comfort, but who can 

=: Endure him when meridian ? - 


III. 

Of him we as of kings complain, TE 
Who mildly do begin to reign, 0 
But to the zenith got of pow'r, 

Thoſe whom they ſhould protect devour. 
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| | Has not another Phaeton 

Mounted the chariot of the ſun, 
And, wanting art to guide his horſe, 15 
Is hurri'd from the ſun's due courſe. 
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| 1 
If chis hold on, our fertile lands 

Will ſoon be turn'd to parched ſands, 

And not an onion that will grow, 

Without a Nile to overflow. 20 


VI. 
The grazing herds now droop and pant, 
E'en without labour fit to faint, 
And willingly « forſake* their meat, 
To ſeek out cover from the heat. 
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„„ . 
The lagging ox is now unbound, 23 
From larding the new turn'd up ground, 
Whilſt Hobbinol alike o'er-laid, 
Takes his © coarſe? dinner to the ſhade. 


8 VIII. 
Cellars and grottos now are beſt | 
Jo eat and drink in, or to reſt, 30 
And not a ſoul above is found 
Can find a refuge under ground. 


IX. 
When Pagan tyranny grew hot, 
Thus perſecuted Chriſtians got 
Into the dark but friendly womb IT 
Of unknown ſubterranean Rome. 7 
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X. 
And as that heat did cool at laſt, 
So a few ſcorching hours o'er paſs'd, 


In a more mild and temp'rate ray 


We may again enjoy the day. 40 


. 


EVE NIN G QUATRAINS. 
BY THE SAME. 


J. 


Tus 4 grown old, the fainting fun 


Has but a little way to run; 
And yet his ſteeds, with all his kill, 
Scarce hug the chariot down the ll 


II. 


| With labour ſpent, and thirſt oppreſt, s 


Whilſt they ſtrain hard to gain the Weſt, 


From fetlocks hot drops melted light, 


Which © turns? to meteors in the night. 


8 
The ſhadows now ſo long do grow, 
That brambles like tall cedars ſnow, 10 


_ Mole-hills ſeem mountains, and the ant 


Appears a monſtrous elephant. 


F. 8. turn. 
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rere 


555 IV. 
A very little little flock 


Shades thrice the ground that it would ſtock; 


Whilſt the ſmall ſtripling following them, 15 
Appears a mighty Polypheme. 


Vs: 
Theſe being brought into the fold, 
And by the thrifty maſter told, 
He thinks his wages are well paid, 
Since none are either loſt or ſtray d. 20 


. . 
Now lowing herds are each-where heard, 
Chains rattle in the villains yard, 
The cart's on tayl ſet down to reſt, 
| Bearing on high the cuckolds creſt. 


VII. | 

The hedg is ſtript, the clothes brought in, 
Nought's left without ſhould be within, 26 
The bees are hiv'd, and hum their charm, 
Whilſt every houſe does ſeem a ſwarm. 


1 VIII. 
The cock now to the rooſt is preſt, 


For he muſt call up all the reſt; | 30 | 


The ſow's faſt pegg'd within the ſty, 
To ſtill her ſqueaking progeny. 


C. COTTON, 95 
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| T HE ſun 1s ſet, and 


96 c. COT TON, 


| IX. 

Each one has had his ſupping meſs, 
The cheeſe is put into the preſs ; 

The pans and bowls clean ſcalded all, 
Rear'd up againſt the milk-houſe wall. 


X. 
And now on benches all are ſat 
In the cool air to fit and chat, 
Till Pho:bus, dipping in the Weſt, 
Shall lead the world the way to reſt. 


I 


NIGHT QUATRAINS. 


| BY THE SAME. 
J. 
gone to ſleep 
With the fair princeſs of the deep, 


Whoſe boſom is his cool retreat, 


When fainting with his proper heat. 


II. 

His ſteeds their flaming noſtrils cool 
In ſpume of the cerulean pool; 
Whilſt the wheels dip their hiſſing naves 
Deep in Columbus? weſtern waves. 


33 


40 
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| III. 
From whence great rowls of ſmoke ariſe 
To overſhade the beauteous ſkies; 10 
Who bid the world's bright eye adieu 
In gelid tears of falling dew. 


IV. 
And now from the Iberian vale' 
Night's ſable ſteeds her chariot - hale, 
Where double cypreſs curtains ſkreen 15 
The gloomy melancholick queen. 


V. 
Theſe, as they higher mount the ſky, 
Raviſh all colour from the eye, 
And leave it but an uſeleſs glaſs, 
Which few, or no reflections grace. 20 


VI. 
The cryſtal arch ore Pindus' crown 
Is on a ſudden duſky grown, 
And all's with fun'ral black o'reſpread, 
As if the day, which ſleeps, were dead. 


TEL Fn VII. 

No ray of light the heart to chear, 25 
But little twinkling ſtars appear; 
Which like faint dying embers ly, 
Fit nor to work, nor travel by. 


V. 13. vales. FL. 14. hales. 
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li VIII. 

I Perhaps to him they torches are, Te 
'F | Who © guides? Night's fovereigns drowſy car, 


And him they may befriend ſo near, 31 
But us they neither light nor chear. 


| | IX. 
* Or elſe thoſe little ſparks of light 
9 . Are nayls that tyre the wheels of night, 
„5 | Which to new ſtations ſtill are brought, 35 
| | | As they rowl o'r the gloomy vault. 
. 5 ® © 
li; Or nayls that arm the horſes hoof, 
* 1 Which trampling o' re the marble roof, 
ji And ſtriking fire in the air, _ 
= We mortals call a ſhooting ſtar. 40 
i LT 
ii That's all the light we now receive, 
it Unleſs what belching vulcans give, 
= 5 And thoſe yield ſuch a kind of light 
| | As adds more horror to the night. 
XII. | | 
Nyctimine now freed from day, 43 
From ſullen buſh flies out to prey, 
And does with ſeret note proclaim 
T' arrival of th” uſurping dame. 
| . 1 30. guide. 
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XIII. 
The rail now cracks in fields and meads, 
Toads now forſake the nettle-beds, 50 

The tim'rous hare goes to relief, 

And wary men bolt out the theef. 


) 
The fire's new rak't, and hearth ſwept clean, 
By Madg, the dirty kitchin-quean, 
45 The ſafe is lock't, the mouſe- trap ſet, 5 5 
4 = The leaven laid, and bucking wet. MC. 
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Now in falſe floors and roofs above, 

The luſtful cats make ull-tun'd love, 

The ban-dog on the dunghil lies 
And watchful nurſe ſings lullabies. 60 


„„ 
Philomel chants it whilſt ſhe bleeds, 
The bittern booms it in the reeds, 
And Reynard entering the back yard, 
The Capitolian cry is heard. 
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Te 2 XVII. © 
The goblin now the fool alarms, pg 
Haggs meet to mumble o're their charms ; 
The night-mare rides the dreaming aſs, 
And fairies trip it on the graſs. 
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| XVIIT. 
The drunkard now ſupinely ſnores, 


His load of ale ſweats through his pores, 70 


Yet when he wakes the ſwine ſhall find 
A cropola remains behind. 
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NIN. 
The ſober now and chaſt are bleſt 
With ſweet, and with refreſhing reſt, . 
And to ſound ſleepst hey've beſt pretence 75 
Who've greateſt ſhare of innocence. 


„ oo 
We ſhould ſo live then that we may 
Fearleſs put of our clotts and clay, 

And travel through death's ſhades to light, | 

For every day muſt have its night. 


5 V. 76. Have. 
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He hv'd with all the pomp he could deviſe, 


But found no favour in his ladys eyes : 


THEODORE AND HONORIA. 
[A TRANSLATION FROM BOCCACE. ] 


BY JOHN DRYDEN, ESQ. 


POET LAUREAT.“ 


Q r all the cities in Romanian lands, 


The chief, and moſt renown'd, Ravenna ſtands, 
Adorn'd in ancient times with arms and arts, 
And rich inhabitants, with gen'rous hearts. 


But Theodore the brave, above the reſt, 5 
With gifts of fortune and of nature bleſs'd, 


The foremoſt place for wealth and honor held, 
And all in feats of chivalry excelPd. 
This noble youth to madneſs lov'd a dame 
Of high degree, Honoria was her name ; 10” 
Fair as the faireſt, but of haughty mind, 
And fiercer than became ſo ſoft a kind; _ 
Proud of her birth (for equal ſhe had none) 
The reſt ſhe ſcorn'd, but hated him alone; 


His gifts, his conſtant courtſhip, nothing gain'd; 


For ſhe, the more he lov'd, the more diſdain'd. 


At tilts and tournaments obtain'd the prize; 


Born 1631; dyed 1701. 
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But vainer that relief than all the reſt, 


102 DRYDEN. 


Relentleſs as a rock, the lofty maid 29 

Turn'd all to poiſon, that he did or ſaid: 

Nor muy nor tears, nor offer'd VOWS, could) 

move; | 

The work wok backward; and the more he ſtrove 

T' advance his ſuit, the farther from her love. 
Weary'd, at length, and wanting remedy, 25 

He doubted oft, and oft reſolv'd to die. 


But pride ſtood ready to prevent the blow, 
For who would die to gratify a foe ? 


His gen'rous mind diſdain'd ſo mean a fate 
That paſs'd, his next endeavour was to hate. 30 


The ſeſs he hop'd, with more defire poſſeſs'd; 
Love ſtood the ſiege, and would not yield his breaſt. 


Change was the next, but change deceiv'd his care; ; 
He ſought a fairer, but found none fo fair. 35 
He would have worn her out by ſlow degrees, 
As men by faſting ſtarve th* untam'd diſeaſe : 
But preſent love requir'd a preſent eaſe. 


Looking he feeds alone his famiſh'd eyes, 

Feeds ling'ring death, but looking not he dies. 
Yet ſtill he choſe the longeſt way to fate, 41 
Waſting at once his life, and his eſtate. 

His friends beheld, and pity'd him in vain, 

For what advice can eaſe a lovers pain! 
Abience, the beſt expedient they could find, 45 
Might fave the fortune, if not cure the mind: 
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DRYDEN. 103 
This means they long propos'd, but little gain'd, 
Yet, after much purſuit, at length obtain'd. 

Hard you may think it was to give conſent, 


But ſtruggling with his own deſires he went, 50 
With large expence, and with a pompous train, 


Provided as to viſit France and Spain, 
Or for ſome diſtant voyage o'er the main. 
But love had clipp'd his wings, and cut him ſhort, 
Confin'd within the purlieus of the court. 55 
Three miles he went, nor farther could retreat ; 
His travels ended at his country-ſeat : 
To Chaſſis? pleaſing plains he took his way, 
There pitch'd his tents, and there reſolv'd to ſtay. 
The ſpring was in the prime; the neighbouring 
„„ . 
Supply'd with birds, the choriſters of love: 
Muſic unbought, that miniſter'd delight 


To morning walks, and lull'd his cares by night: 
, "There he diſcharg'd his friends; but not th' expence 


Of frequent treats, and proud mag nificence. 65 


He liv'd as kings retire, tho more at large 


From public buſineſs, yet with equal charge ; 
With houſe and heart ſtill open to receive; 
As well content as love would give him leave : 


He would have liv'd more free; but many a gueſt, 


Who could forſake the friend, purſu'd the feaſt. 71 
It happ'd one morning, as his fancy led, 


Before his uſual hour he left his bed ; 


"9 
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104 DRYDEN. 

To walk within a lonely lawn, that ſtood 

On every fide ſurrounded by a wood: 75 

Alone he walk'd, to pleaſe his penſive mind, 

And ſought the deepeſt ſolitude to find ; 

"Twas in a grove of ſpreading pines he ſtray'd ; * 

The winds within the quiv'ring branches play'd, 
And dancing trees a mournful muſic made. 
The place itſelf was ſuiting to his care, 81 

Uncouth and ſavage, as the cruel fair. 

He wander'd on, unknowing where he went, 

Loſt in the wood, and all on love intent: 

The day already half his race had run, 
And ſummon'd him to due repaſt at noon, 

But love could feel no hunger but his own. | 
While liſt'ning to the murm'ring leaves he ſtood, 
More than a mile immers'd within the wood, 
At once the wind was laid; the whiſp'ring ſound 
Was dumb; a riſing earthquake rock'd the ground; 
With deeper brown the grove was overſpread; 


li = A ſudden horror ſeiz'd his giddy head, 
1 And his ears tinkled, and his color fled; 
Nature was in alarm; ſome danger nigh 95 


Seem'd threaten'd, tho unſeen to mortal eye. 
1 Unus'd to fear, he ſummon'd all his ſoul, 


—— 


| And flood collected in himſelf, and whole; ' 
1 Not long: for ſoon a whirlwind roſe around, 8 
\ And from afar he heard a ſcreaming ſound, 10s 5 
| As of a dame diftreſs'd, who cry'd for aid, 5 

1 And fill'd with loud laments the ſecret ſhade. 
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A thicket cloſe beſide the grove there ſtood 

With briers and brambles choak d, and n 
wood; | 

From thence the noiſe, which now approaching near, 

With more diſtinguiſh'd notes invades his ear; 106 

He rais'd his head, and ſaw a beauteous maid, 


With hair diſhevell'd, iſſuing through the ſhade, 


Stripp'd of her cloaths, and ev'n thoſe parts reveal'd, 
Which modeſt nature keeps from fight conceal'd. 
Her face, her hands, her naked limbs were torn, 
With paſling thro the brakes, and prickly thorn 
Two maſtiffs gaunt and grim her flight purſued, 


And oft their faſten'd fangs in blood embru'd : 

Oft they came up, and pinch'd her tender fide ; 

Mercy, O mercy, heav'n! ſhe ran, and cry'd; 
When heaven was nam'd, they loos'd their hold 


again, 

Then ſprung ſhe forth, they follow'd bay amain. 
Not far behind, a knight of ſwarthy face, 

High on a coal- black ſteed purſu'd the chace ; 120 


With flaſhing flames his ardent eyes were fill'd, 
And in his hand a naked ſword he held: 


He chear'd the dogs to follow her who fled, 

And vow'd revenge on her devoted head. | 
As Theodore was born of noble kind, 125 

The brutal action rous'd his manly mind; _ 


Mov'd with unworthy uſage of the maid, 


He, tho unarm'd, reſolv'd to give her aid, 
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106 DRYDEN. 
1 A ſaplin pine he wrench'd from out the ground, 
= The readieſt weapon that his fury found, 130 
Ho Thus furniſh'd for offence, he croſs'd the way 
Betwixt the graceleſs villain and his prey. 
The knight came thund'ring on, but, from afar, | 
Thus, in imperious tone, forbad the war: 
Ceaſe, Theodore, to proffer vain relief, 135 —_ 
Nor ſtop the vengeance of ſo juſt a grief; 
But give me leave to ſeize my deſtin'd prey, 
And let eternal juſtice take the way: 
but revenge my fate, diſdain'd, betray'd, 
1 And ſuff' ring death for this ungrateful maid. 140 1 
* He ſaid, at once diſmounting from the ſteed; ap 
For now the hell-hounds, with ſuperior ſpeed, I 
J. Had reach'd the dame, and, faſt'ning on her ſide, 
1 | The ground with iſſuing ſtreams of purple dy'd ; 
Stood Theodore ſurpris'd in deadly fright, 145 
_ FRE With chatt'ring teeth, and briſtling hair upright ; 
| t | Vet arm'd with inborn worth, whate'er, ſaid he, 
1 Thou art, who know'ſt me better than 1 thee ; 
| = Or prove thy rightful cauſe, or be defy'd ; 
1 The ſpectre, fiercely ſtaring, thus reply'd : _ 1 co. 
1 Know, Theodore, thy anceſtry I claim, 
| And Guido Cavalcanti was my name: J 5 
. One common ſire our fathers did beget, 
My name and ſtory ſome remember yet: 
| Thee, then a boy, within my arms I laid, I55 == 
1 | | When for my fins I lov'd this haughty maid ; - 
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Not leſs ador'd in life, nor ſerv'd by me, = | 
Than proud Honoria now is lov'd by thee. | 


What did I not her ſtubborn heart to gain? 
But all my vows were anſwer'd with diſdain : ” 
She ſcorn'd my ſorrows, and deſpis'd my pain. | 
Long time I dragg'd my days in fruitleſs care; | 
Then, lothing life, and plung'd in deep deſpair, 
To finiſh my unhappy life, I fell 

On this ſharp ſword, and now am damn'd in hell | 

Short was her joy; for ſoon th' inſulting maid 

By heav*n's decree in this cold grave was laid: 

And as in unrepented fin ſhe dy'd, 

Doom'd to the ſame os pres! is age for ber 

b 
| Becauſe ſhe deem'd I well deſerv'd to die, 1 70 

And made a merit of her cruelty. 3 
There, chen, we met; both bd Ds and both v were 
cCaſt, 

And this irrevocable ſentence paſs'd; 

That ſhe, whom I ſo long purſu'd in vain, 

Should ſuffer from my hands a ling'ring pain: 
Renew'd to life, that ſhe might daily die, 176 
I daily doom'd to follow, ſhe to fly ; 

No more a lover, but a mortal foe, 

1 ſeek her life (for love is none below): 

As often as my dogs with better ſpeed _ 180 
Arreſt her flight, is ſhe to death decreed : 

Then with this fatal ſword, on which 1 dy'd, 
TI pierce her open back, or tender fide, 
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108 DRYDEN. 

And tear that harden'd heart from out her breaft, 

Which, with her entrails, makes my hungry hounds | 

a feaſt. 185 

Nor lies ſne long, but, as hs fates ordain, 
Springs up to life, and freſh to ſecond pain, 

Is ſav'd to-day, to-morrow to be ſlain. 

This, vers'd in death, th' infernal knight relates, 
And then for proof fulfill'd the common fates ; 
Her heart and bowels thro her back he drew, 
And fed the hounds that help'd him to purſue. 
Stern look'd the fiend, as fruſtrate of his will, 

Not half ſuffic'd, and greedy yet to kill. 
And now the ſoul, expiring through the wound, = 
Had left the body breathleſs on the ground, 196 
When thus the griſly ſpectre ſpoke again: 
Behold the fruit of ill-rewarded pain: 
As many months as I ſuſtain'd her hate, 
So many years is ſhe condemn'd by fate 208 
To daily death ; and ev'ry ſeveral place, 
Conſcious of her diſdain and my diſgrace, 
Muſt witneſs her juſt puniſhment ; and be 
A ſcene of triumph and revenge to me! 
As in this grove I took my laſt farewel, 205 
As on this very ſpot of earth I fell, 
As Friday ſaw me die, ſo ſhe my prey 
Becomes ev'n here, on this revolving day. 
Thus, while he ſpoke, the virgin from the ground 
Upſtarted freſh, already clos'd the wound, 216 


And, unconcern'd for all ſhe felt before, 
Precipitates her flight along the ſhore : 


The hell-hounds, as ungorg'd with fleſh and blood, 


Purſue their prey, and ſeck their wonted food : 
The fiend remounts his courſer, mends his pace; 
And all the viſion vaniſh'd from the place. 216 


Long ſtood the noble youth oppreſs'd with awe,} 


And ſtupid at the wondrous things he ſaw, 


Surpaſſing common faith, tranſgrefling nature's} 


law: 


He would have been aſleep, and wiſh'd to wake, | 


But dreams, he knew, no long impreſſion make, 
Though ſtrong at firſt ; if viſion, to what end, 
But ſuch as muſt his future ſtate portend ? 

His love the damſel, and himſelf the fiend. 


But yet, reflecting that it could not be 225 


From heaven, which cannot impious acts decree, 
Reſolv'd within himſelf to ſhun the ſnare, 
Which hell for his deſtruction did prepare; 
And, as his better genius ſhould direct, 
From an ill cauſe to draw a good effect. 230 
Inſpir'd from heaven he homeward took his way, 

Nor pall'd his new defign with long delay : 
But of his train a truſty ſervant ſent 

To call his friends together at his tent. 


They came, and, uſual ſalutations paid, 235 


Wich words premeditated, thus he ſaid : 
What you have often counſell'd, to remove 
My vain purſuit of unregarded love ; 
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By thrift my ſinking fortune to repair, 

Tho late yet 1s at laſt become my care: 246 

My heart ſhall be my own; my vaſt expence 

RNeduc'd to bounds, by timely providence ; 

This only I require; invite for me | 

Honoria, with her fathers family, | 

Her friends, and mine; the cauſe I ſhall . 
On Friday next; for that's th' appointed day. 246 
Well pleas'd were all his friends, the taſk was light, 
The father, mother, daughter, they invite; 
Hardly the dame was drawn to this repaſt; 

But yet reſolv'd, becauſe it was the laſt. 250 
The day was come, the gueſts invited came, 

And, with the reſt, th' inexorable dame : 

A feaſt prepar'd with riotous expence, 

Much coſt, more care, and moſt magnificence. 

The place ordain'd was in that haunted grove, 

Where the revenging ghoſt purſu'd his love: 256 

The tables in a proud pavilion ſpread, 

With flowers below, and tiſſue overhead: 

The reſt in rank, Honoria chief in place, 4. 

Was artfully contriv'd to ſet her face 

To front the thicket, and behold the chace. 

The feaſt was ſerv'd, the time ſo well forecaſt, 
That juſt when the deſert and fruits were plac'd, 

The fiend's alarm began ; the hollow ſound 

Sung in the leaves, the foreſt ſhook around, 

Air blacken'd, roil'd the thunder, en the 

ground. 
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The hounds at nearer diſtance hoarsly bay'd ; 
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Nor ws before the loud laments ariſe | 


Of one diftreſs'd, and maſtiffs mingled cries ; 


And firſt the dame came ruſhing through the wood, 
And next the famiſh'd hounds, that ſought their food, 
ar grip'd her flanks, and oft TEES their; W 

in blood. | 
Laſt came the felon, on his fable ſeed, 


Arm'd with his naked "—_— and urg'd his | dogs 


to ſpeed. 
She ran, and cry'd, her fight drei) bent, 
(A gueſt unbidden) to the fatal tent, | 
The ſcene of death, and 6 pines _ for puniſh- 5 


ment. 


Loud was the noiſe, aghaſt was ev'ry 5d. 


The women ſhriek'd, the men forſook the feaſt ; 


The hunter cloſe purſu'd the viſionary maid, 
She rent the heav'n with loud laments, imploring 
aid. 

The gallants, to 1 che lady's . | 
Their fauchions brandiſh'd at the griſly ſpright ; 
High on his ſtirrups he provok'd the fight, 
Then on the crowd he caſt a furious look, 285 
And wither'd all their ſtrength before he ſpoke : 
Back on your lives; let be, ſaid he, my prey, 
And let my vengeance take the deſtin'd way : 


Vain are your arms, and vainer your defence, 


Againſt th* eternal doom of Providence: 290 


Mine is th' ungrateful maid by heaven deſign'd: 


Mercy ſhe would not give, nor mercy ſhall ſhe find. 
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112 DRYDEN. 
At this the former tale again he told, 


Sunk were their hearts with horror of the crime, 


Of him who fell for love, and this the fatal place.. 


Seiz'd the due victim, and with fury © lanc'd” 
Her back, and, piercing through her inmoſt heart, 
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With thund'ring tone, and dreadful to behold: 


Nor needed to be warn'd a ſecond time, 296 
But bore each other back: ſome knew the face, 
And all had heard the much-lamented caſe 


And now th' infernal miniſter advanc'd, 300 
Drew backward, as before, th* offending part. 


The reeking entrails next he tore away, 
And to his meagre maſtiffs made a prey. 305 


The pale aſſiſtants on each other ftar'd, 
With gaping mouths for iſſuing words prepar'd ; 


The ſtill-born ſounds upon the palate hung, 
And dy'd imperfe& on the fault'ring tongue. 


The fright was general; but the female band 


(A belpleſs train) in more confuſion ſtand: 311 


With horror ſhudd'ring, on a heap they run, 


Sick at the ſight of hateful juſtice done ; 
For conſcience rung th' alarm, and made the caſe} 
their .] n. 
So ſpread upon a lake, with upward eye, 31 5 


A plump of fowl behold their foe on high; 
They cloſe their trembling troop; and all attend 
On whom the ſowling eagle will deſcend. 
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But moſt the proud Honoria fear'd th? event, 
And thought to her alone the viſion ſent. 320 
5 Her guilt preſents to her diſtracted mind 
by Heav'n's juſtice, Theodore's revengeful kind, 
z And the ſame fate to the ſame {in aſſign'd. 
Already ſees herſelf the monſter's prey, 
| And feels her heart and entrails torn away. 3 26 | 
[2 "Twas a mute ſcene of ſorrow, mix'd with fear; MM 1 
| Still on the table lay th' unfiniſh'd cheer: _ | 
The knight and hungry maſtiffs ſtood around, | . 1 
The mangled dame lay breathleſs on the ground; = 
When on a ſudden, re-inſpir'd with breath, 330 i 
Again ſhe roſe, again to ſuffer death; _ | 10 
Nor ſtaid the hell-hounds, nor the hunter ſtaid, „„ " ip 
But follow'd, as before, the flying maid ; RS | 1 | 
Th' avenger took from earth th' avenging 65054 | "lt 
And mounting light as air his ſable ſteed he ſpurr'd : 0 DO 
The clouds diſpell'd, the ſky reſum'd the light, —_ 
And Nature ſtood recover'd of her fright. —_ 
But fear, the laſt of ills, remain'd behind, | | 
And horror heavy ſat on ev 'ry mind. | 
Nor Theodore encourag'd more the feaſt, — 340 
But ſternly look'd, as hatching in his breaſt 
Some deep deſigns; which when Honoria view'd, 
The freſh impulſe her former fright renew'd ; 
She thought herſelf the trembling dame who fled, 
And him the griſly go that ſpurr'd thy infernal 
ſteed: 
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Vor. I. „ 


And of the ſight obſcene ſo lately view'd. 


114 DRYDEN, 


The more diſmay'd, for when the gueſts withdrew, 
Their courteous hoſt, ſaluting all the crew, 


Regardleſs pals'd her o'er; nor or yes with kind 


adieu. 


That fling infix'd within her haughty mind, 
The downfall of her empire ſhe divin'd ; 
And her proud heart with ſecret ſorrow pin'd. 
Home as they went, the ſad diſcourſe renew'd, } 


Of the relentleſs dame to death purſu'd, 


None durſt arraign the righteous doom ſhe bore, 
Ev'n they who pity'd moſt, yet blam'd her more: 
The parallel they needed not to name, 


But in the dead they damn'd the living dame. 


At ev'ry little noiſe ſhe look'd behind, 
For ſtill the knight was preſent to her mind: 360 


And anxious oft ſhe ſtarted on the way, 
And thought the horſeman-ghoſt came  thand'ring 


for his prey. 


| Return'd, ſhe took her bed with little reft, 


But in ſhort ſlumbers dreamt the fun'ral feaſt : 
Awak'd, ſhe turn'd her fide, and ſlept again; 
The ſame black vapors mounted in her brain, 
And the ſame dreams return'd with double pain. - 
Now forc'd to wake, becauſe afraid to ſleep, 
Her blood all fever'd, with a furious leap 
She ſprang from bed, diſtracted in her mind, 370 
And fear'd, at every ſtep, a twitching ſpright behind, 


: by So 


Darkling and deſperate, with a ſtagg'ring pace, 
Of death afraid, and conſcious of diſgrace ; 
Fear, pride, remorſe, at once her heart aſſail'd, 
Pride put remorſe to flight, but fear prevail'd. 
Friday the fatal day, when next it came, 376 
Her foul forethought the fend would — his 
game, 
And her purſue, or Theodore be ſlain, 


And two ghoſts join their packs to hunt ber o'er 
the plain. 


This dreadful image ſo poſſeſs'd her wind, EY 


That deſperate any ſuccour elſe to find, 

She ceas'd all farther hope ; and now began 

To make reflexion on th* unhappy man. 

Rich, brave, and young, who paſt expreſſion lov'd, 

Proof to diſdain, and not to be remov'd: 385 

Of all the men reſpe&ed and admir'd, 

Of all the dames, except herſelf, deſir' d: 

Why not of her? preferr'd above the reſt 

By him with knightly deeds, and Cos love pro- 
feſs'd? 5 

So had another been, whore ww his vows addreſbd- 

This quell'd her pride, yet other doubts remain'd, 

That, once diſdaining, ſhe might be diſdain'd. 

The fear was juſt, but greater fear prevail'd, 

Fear of her life by helliſh hounds aſſail d:. 

He took a low'ring leave; but who can tell 395 

What outward hate might inward love conceal ? 
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116 DRYDEN. 

Her ſex's arts ſhe knew ; and why not, then, 
Might deep diſſembling have a place in men? 
Here hope began to dawn; reſolv'd to try, 
She fix'd on this her utmoſt remedy : 

Death was behind, but hard it was to die. 
"Twas time enough at laſt on death to call, 


The precipiee in fight : a ſhrub was all, 
That kindly ſtood betwixt to break the fatal fall. 


One maid ſhe had, belov'd above the reſt : 405 


Secure of her, the ſecret ſhe confeſs' d; 
And now the chearful light her fears diſpell'd, 
She with no winding turns the truth conceal'd, 
But put tne woman off, and ſtood reveal'd : 


With faults confeſs'd commiſſion'd her to go, 410 
If pity yet had place, and reconcile her foe ; 


The welcome meſſage made, was ſoon receiv'd ; 


Twas to be wiſh'd, and hop'd, but ſcarce believ'd; 
Fate ſeem'd a fair occaſion to preſent ; 
He knew the ſex, and fear'd ſhe might repent, 


Should he delay the moment of conſent. 
'There yet remain'd to gain her friends (a care 
The modeſty of maidens well might ſpare) ; 


But ſhe with ſuch a zeal the cauſe embrac'd, 


(As women, where they will, are all in haſte) 


The father, mother, and the kin beſide, | _ 


Were overborn by fury of the tide ; | 
With full conſent of all ſhe chang'd her ſlate ;, 
Reſiſtleſs in her love, as in her hate. 
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By her example warn'd, the reſt beware; 

More eaſy, leſs imperious, were the fair; . 

I And that one hunting, which the devil deſign” s 
For one fair female, loſt him half the kind. 
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ALEXANDERS FEAST; 


l o | 
THE POWER OF MUSIC ; 


AN : ODE, | 


3 | IN HONOUR OF sr. CECILIA'S DAY. 
BY THE SAME. 


1. 
Tas at the royal feaſt, for Perſia won, 
Buy Philips warlike ſon: 
Aloft in awful ſtate 
The godlike hero ſate 
On his imperial throne: 8 
His valiant peers were plac'd around; 
Their brows with roſes and with myrtles bound: 
1 (So ſhould deſert in arms be crown'd) 
3 The lovely Thais, by his ſide, 
4 gate like a blooming Eaſtern bride, 210 
In flower of youth and beauty's pride. 
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Timotheus, plac'd on high 
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118 | DRYDEN. 


Happy, happy, happy pair! 
None but the brave, 


None but the brave, 


None but the brave deſerves the fair. 


| CHORUS, 
Happy, happy, happy pair ! 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, _ 
None but the brave deſerves the fair, 


II. 


Amid the tuneful quire, 
Wich flying fingers touch'd che lyre: 


The trembling notes aſcend the ſky, 


And heavenly joys inſpire. 
The ſong began from Jove, 
Who left his bliſsful ſeats above, 


(Such is the power of mighty love) 
A dragons fiery form bely'd the god: 
Sublime on radiant ſpires he rode, 


When he to fair Olympia preſs'd :, 
And while he ſought her ſnowy breaſt : 
Then, round her ſlender waiſt he curl'd, 


the world, 


The liſt'ning crowd admire the lofty ſound, 


A preſent deity, they ſhout around: _ 
A preſent deity the vaulted roofs rebound : 
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And ſtamp'd an image of himſelf, a ſov'reign of 
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DRYDEN. 
With raviſh'd ears 
The monarch hears, 
Aſſumes the god, Ds 
Affects to old, 40 
And ſeems to ſhake * — 


CHORUS. 
| 175 th rovilh/d ears 


The monarch hears, 
Aſſumes the God, | 
Aﬀetts to nod, 45 
And Jon to ane the ſpheres. 185 


III. | 
The praiſe of Bacchus, then, the ſweet muſician ſung ; 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young: 
The jolly god in triumph comes ; 
Sound the trumpets ; beat the drums; 50 
Fluſh'd with a purple grace, . 
He ſhews his honeſt face: 


| Now give the hautboys breath; he comes, he comes. 


Bacchus ever fair and young, Gs; 
Drinking joys did firſt ordain ; 55 
Bacchus' bleſſings are a treaſure, 
Drinking is the ſoldier's pleaſure ; 
Rich the treaſure, 
Sweet the pleaſure; | 
Sweet is pleaſure after pain. 5 
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| CHORUS. 
Bacchus bleſſings are a treaſure, 
Drinking is the ſoldier's pleaſure 3 
Rich the treaſure, 
Sweet the pleaſure ; 
Sweet is pleaſure after pain, 65 


IV. 
Sooth'd with the ſound, the king grew vain ; 
| Fought all his battles o'er again; 


And thrice he routed all his foes ; and thrice he 


ſlew the ſlain. | 
The maſter ſaw the madneſs riſe ; | 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 70 
And, while he heaven and earth defy'd, 
Chang'd his hand, and check'd his pride. 
He choſe a mournful muſe 
Soft pity to infule : 


He ſung Darius great and good, IT 75 


By too ſevere a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high eſtate, 
And weltring in his blood. 
Deſerted, at his utmoſt need, | 80 
By thoſe his former bounty fed: 
On the bare earth expos'd he lies, 
With not a friend to cloſe his eyes. 
With downcaſt looks the joyleſs victor fate, 
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DRYDEN. 121 
| Revolving i in his alter'd ſoul _ 0 
The various turns of chance below; 
And, now and then, a figh he ſtole ; 
And tears began to flow. 


CHORUS, 


Resser in his alter d foul 


The various turns of chance below ; 5 


And, now and then, a figh be ftole; 
And tears began to flow. 


The mighty maſter ſmil'd to ſee 
That love was in the next degree : 


"Twas but a kindred ſound to move, 95 


For pity melts the mind to love. 
Soſtly ſweet, in Lydian meaſures, 
Soon he ſooth'd his ſoul to pleaſures. 

War, he ſung, is toil and trouble; 


Honour but an empty bubble; 100 


Never ending, ſtill beginning, 
Fighting till, and ſtill deſtroying, 
If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O think, it worth enjoying: 
Lovely Thais ſits beſide thee, 103 
Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the ſkies with loud applauſe; ; 


90 Love was crown'd, but Muſic won the cauſe. 
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1 1 3 q 
0 The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 3 
"nt 1 5 Gad on the fair 110 3 
* Who caus'd his care, 6 


And ſigh'd and look'd, ſigh'd and look d, 
Sigh'd and look'd, and ſigh'd again: | 
1 Alt length, with love and wine at once oppreſs'd, 
1 The vanquiſh'd victor ſunk upon her breaſt. 115 
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The prince, unable to at his pain, 

Gaz'd on the fair 
| Who caus'd his care, 
10 | And ſi ghd and look*d, figh'd and lookd, 
| Sigh'd and look'd, and figh'd again: 120 
As length, with love and wine at once oppreſs'd, 
The vanquiſh'd wiclor ſunk upon her breaſt. 


_ 2939 ———————— _ 


I". ” Now ſtrike the golden lyre again: 

I | A louder yet, and yet a louder ſtrain. | 

| | Break his bands of ſleep aſunder,  _ 125 
ww. And rouſe him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 


Hark, hark, the horrid ſound 
Has rais'd up his head : 
As awak'd from the dead, 
And amaz'd, he flares around. 130 
Revenge, revenge, 'Timotheus cries, 
See the Furies ariſe : 
See the ſnakes that they rear 
How they hiſs in their hair, 
And the ſparkles that flaſh from their eyes! 
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DRYDEN, 123 


Behold a ghaſtly band, | 136 


Each a torch in his hand! 


Thoſe are Grecian ghoſts, that in battle were ſlain, 


And unbury'd remain 
Inglorious on the plain: 140 
Give the vengeance due : 
To the valiant crew. 


Behold how they toſs their torches on high, 


How they point to the Perſian abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hoſtile gods. 
The princes applaud, with a furious joy; 146 


And the king ſeiz'd a flambeau with zeal to — 75 3 


Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey, 


And, like another Helen, fir'd another T, ry: 150 


CHORUS. 


And the ling cix d a flambeau with 3 to de ef Froy 3 3 


Thais led the way, 
| To light him to his prey, | 
Ard, like another Helen, fir'd another Trove 


a „ 
Thus, long ago, 155 
Ere heaving bellows learn'd to blow, 
While organs yet were mute, 
Timotheus, to his breathing flute, 
And ſounding lyre, 
Could ſwell the ſoul to rage, or kindle ferce Ade. 
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14 DRYDEN. 
At laſt divine Cecilia came, 165 = 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame; 3 

The ſweet enthuſiaſt, from her ſacred ſtore, ; 

4 | Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 5 1 

| | And added length to ſolemn ſounds, e 9 

15 Wich nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 

1 | | Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 7 

| Or both divide the crown; : 

Fl | He rais'd a mortal to the ſkies ; 

| | | | CT | She drew an angel down. 170 


a8 
5 


GRAND CHORUS, 1 
At laſt, divine Cecilia came, Z 
7a | Inventreſ of the vocal frame; - 
1 The feveet enthufiaft, from ber ſacred flore, 
Ls | Exnlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to ſolemn ſonnds, 1 
| bl | With nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yicld the prize, 9 
Or both divide the crown 7 . ö 
| He rais'd a mortal to the fries ; 
| = | She drew an angel down, 189 


ON HIS MISTRESS DROWN'D. 


BY THO. SPRATT, BISHOP OF ROCHESTER 


1 Sweer ftream, that doth with equal pace 
Both thy ſelf fly, and thy ſelf chace 
Forbear awhile to flow, 
And liſten to my woe. 
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I᷑̃)̃h“en go, and tell the ſea that all its brine 
# Is freſh, compar'd to mine; 0 
= Inform it that the gentler dame, 
8 Who was the life of all my flame, 
| In the glory of her bud, 
Aas paſs'd the fatal flood, 
: Death by this only ſtroke triumphs above 
: The greateſt power of Love: 
Alas, alas! I muſt give o'er, 
My ſighs will let me add no more. 
Go on, ſweet ſtream, and henceforth reſt 
No more than does my troubled breaſt; 
And if my fad complaints have made thee ſtay, 
Theſe tears, theſe tears ſhall mend thy way. 


* Born 1636; dyed 1712. 
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Fear not, my dear; a flame can never die 
That is once kindled by ſo bright an eye : 


Now I conſider it but as the light 


CONSTANCY. 


BY SIR CHARLES SEDLEY, BART,* 


View but thyſelf, and meaſure thence my love ; 
'Think what a paſſion ſuch a form muft move : 
For, tho? thy beauty firſt allur'd my fight, 5 


That lead me to the treas'ry of thy mind, | = 
Whoſe inward virtue in that feature ſhin'd. = 3 
"That knot, be confident, will ever laſt, 


Which fancy ty'd, and reaſon has made faſt: 10 


So faſt, that time, altho' it may diſarm 


Thy lovely face, my faith can never harm ; 
And age deluded, when it comes, will find 


My love remov'd, and to thy ſoul aſſign'd. 


Born 1639; dyed 1101. 
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SEDLEY, " 225 


VU 


BY THE SAME, 


H EARS not my Phillis how the birds 


Their feather'd mates ſalute ? 


They tell their paſſion in their _y ; 


Muſt I alone be mute ? 


Phillis, without frown or ſmile, T7 
Sat and knotted all the while. 


The god of love in thy en eyes 
Does like a tyrant reign: 

But in thy heart a child he lyes, 
Without his dart or flame. 10 


Phillis, without, &c. 


So many months in ſilence paſt, 


And yet in raging love, 


Might well deſerve one word at laſt | 


My paſſion ſhou'd approve. 15 | 
Phillis, without, &c. 


Muſt then your faithful ſwain expire, 
And not one look obtain, 

Which he, to ſooth his fond deſire, 
Might pleaſingly explain? 20 

Phillis, without, &c. 
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INCONSTANCY EXCUSED. | 


a 


SON G. 


' BY JOHN SHEPFIELD, DUKE or 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,® 


I uus x confeſs I am untrue 
To Gloriana's eyes; 

But he that's ſmil'd upon by you, 
Muit all the world deſpiſe. 


In winter, fires of little worth 5 

Excite our dull deſire; 

But when the ſun breaks kindly forth, 
Thoſe fainter flames expire. 


Then blame me not for ſhghting nos, 
What I did once adore; 10 
O, do but this one change allow, 
And I can change no more: 


Fixt by your never-failing charms, 
Till J with age decay, | 

Till languiſhing within your arms, 15 
1 ſigh my ſoul away. 


„ Bern 1646; dyed 1721. 


3 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


ON LUCINDA'S DEATH: 
BY THE SAME. 


Cour all ye doleful, diſmal cares, 
That ever haunted guilty mind ! 

The pangs of love when it deſpairs, | 
And all thoſe ſtings the jealous find : 


Alas! heart-breaking tho? ye be, 
Vet welcome, welcome all to me! 


129 


Who now have loſt 333 but oh! how much? 


No language, nothing can expreſs, 


| Except my grief; for ſhe was ſuch, 


That praiſes would but make her leſs. 10 


Yet who can ever dare to raiſe 


His voice on her, unleſs to praiſe ? 


Free from her ſex's ſmalleſt faults, 
And fair as womankind can be ; 


Tender and warm as lover's thoughts, 


Yet cold to all the world but me. 
Of all this nothing now remains, 
But only ſighs and endleſs pains. 


Vor. I. Hu I 
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5 BY JOHN WILMOT, EARL OF ROCHESTER. 
| Insvirine beauty, you misfpend 
| | Thoſe frowns upon your ſlave; 
' Your ſcorn againſt ſuch rebels bend 
| Who dare with confidence pretend 
| That other eyes their hearts defend 5 
Bi From all the charms you have. 
Your conq'ring eyes ſo partial are, 
5 Or mankind is ſo dull, 5 
5 That, while I languiſh in deſpair, 

3 Many proud ſenſeleſs hearts declare 10 
F They find you not ſo killing fair 
1 I uo0o wiſh you merciful. 

* They an inglorious freedom boaſt; 

j | I triumph in my chain; 

5 Nor am I unreveng'd, though loſt; 15 
. N Nor you unpuniſh'd, though unjuſt ; 
When 1 alone, who love you moſt, 

a. Am kill'd with your diſdain. 


* Born 1648 ; dyed 1680. 


THE SIXTEENTH ODE OF THE SECOND 
| | .OF HORACE, 


BT THOMAS OT WAN. 


Is ſtorms when clouds the moon do hide, 
And no kind ſtars the pilot guide, 
Shew me at ſea the boldeſt there 

Who does not wiſh for quiet here. 


For quiet (friend) the ſoldier fights, 5 % 


Bears weary marches, fleepleſs nights, 
For this feeds hard, and lodges cold, 
Which can't be bought with hills of gold. 


Since wealth and power too weak we find - 
To quell the tumults of the mind, 10 


Or from the monarch's roofs of ſtate 

Drive thence the cares that round him wait, 
Happy the man with little bleſt, 1 
Of what his father left poſſeſt ; 

No baſe deſires corrupt his head, 15 
No fears diſturb him in his bed. 

What then in life, which ſoon muſt end, 
Can all our vain deſigns intend? 

From ſhore to ſhore why ſhould we run, 


When none his tireſome ſelf can ſhun? 20 


* Born 1631 dyed 1682, 
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For baneful care will ftill prevail, 
And overtake us under fail : 
»Twill dodge the great man's train behind, 


'Out-run the roe, out-fly the wind. 


If then thy ſoul rejoice to-day, 25 
Drive far to-morrow's cares away: 

In laughter let them all be drown'd : 

No perfect good is to be found. 


One mortal feels fate's ſudden blow, 
Another's ling' ring death comes flow; 30 
And what of life they take from thee, 


The gods may give to puniſh me. 
Thy portion is a wealthy ſtock, 
A fertile glebe, a fruitful flock, 


Horſes and chariots for thy eaſe, 33 
Rich robes to deck and make thee pleaſe: 


For me, a little cell I chuſe, 
Fit for my mind, fit for my muſe, 


Which ſoft content does beſt adorn, 
Shunning the knaves and fools I ſcorn. 40 


AN ITY Soong Zo 


THE RETIREMENT. 


BY JOHN NORRIS.“ 


W. LL, I have thought on't, and I find 
This buſie world is nonſenſe all; 

I here deſpair to pleaſe my mind, 
Her ſweeteſt honey is ſo mixt with gall. 

Come then, I'll try how 'tis to be alone, S 
Live to myſelf a while, and be my own. 


| - II. 
I've try'd, and bleſs the happy change; 
So happy, I could almoſt yow _ 

Never from this retreat to range, 


For ſure I ne'er can be ſo bleſt as now: 10 


From all th' allays of bliſs I here am free, 
L pity others, and none envy me. 


. 
Here in this ſhady lonely grove, 
I ſweetly think my hours away, 


Neither with buſineſs vex'd nor love, kg 


Wich in the world bear ſuch tyrannic ſway. | 
* Bern 1657; dyed 1711. 
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134 NORRIS. 


No tumults can my cloſe apartment find, 


Calm as thoſe ſeats above, which know no ſtorm 


nor wind. 


IV. 


Let plots and news embroil the ſtate, 


Pray what's that to my books and me ? 
Whatever be the kingdom's fate, 15 
Here I am ſure t' enjoy a monarchy. 
Lord of myſelf, accountable to none, 
Like the firſt man in paradice, alone. 


V 
While the ambitious vainly ſue, 
And of the partial ſtars complain, 
I ſtand upon the ſhore, and view 
The mighty labours of the diſtant main : 


I'm fluſh'd with filent j Joy, and ſmile to ſee 
The ſhafts of fortune ſtill drop ſhort of me. 


| VE. 
Th' uneafie pageantry of ſtate, 
And all the plagues to thought and ſenſe, 


Are far remov'd ; I'm plac'd by fate 


Out of the road of all impertinence. 


Thus, tho my fleeting life runs ſwiftly on, 
Twill not be ſhort, becauſe tis all my own. 
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BY CHARLES SACKVILLE, FARL Or DORSET ® 
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Doxixoa's ſparkling wit and eyes, 
| United, caſt too fierce a light, 
Which blazes high, but quickly dies ; 
Pains not the heart, but hurts the ſight ; 


r 
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We 5 2 
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1 Love is a calmer, gentler joy, IT 
2 | Smooth are his looks, and ſoft his pace; 
Her Cupid is a black-guard boy, 

That runs his link full in your face. 


» Born 1657; dyed 1706. 
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WRITTEN AT ALTHROP, IN A BLANK LEAF 
OF WALLER'S POEMS, UPON SEEING 
VANDYKE'S PICTURE OF THE 
OLD LADY SUNDERLAND. | 


BY CHARLES MONTAGUE, EARL 
OF HALIFAX,* 


| V anpyxe had colours, ſoftneſs, fire, and art, 


When the fair Sunderland inflam'd his heart. 


Waller had numbers, fancy, wit, and fire, 


And Sachariſſa was his fond deſire. 


Why then at Althrop ſeems her charms to faint, 5 
In theſe ſweet numbers, and that glowing paint ? 
This happy ſeat a fairer miſtreſs warms ; 


This ſhining offspring has eclips'd her charms : 
The different beauties in one face we find; 

Soft Amoret with © bright' Sachariſſa join'd. 10 
As high as Nature reach'd, their art could ſoar; 


But ſhe ne'er made a finiſh'd piece before. 


* Born 1661; dyed 1713. 
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HORACE, Book IV. Opz III. IuiTAT Eb. 


BY FRANCIS ATTERBURY, BISHOP 
OF ROCHESTER.* 


TO HIS MUSE, BY WHOSE FAVOUR HP 
ACQUIRES IMMORTAL FAME. 


Hs, on whoſe birth the lyric queen 


Oft numbers ſmil'd, ſhall never grace 
The Iſthmian gauntlet, nor be ſeen 
Firſt in the fam'd Olympic race : 
He ſhall not, after toils of war, es, 
And taming haughty monarchs pride, 


With laurell'd brows, conſpicuous far, 


To Jove's Tarpeian temple ride. 


But him the ſtreams that warbling flow 


Rich Tyber's flowery meads along, 10 
And ſhady groves (his haunts) ſhall know 
The maſter of th! Æolian ſong. 
The ſons of Rome, majeſtic Rome! 
Have fix'd me in the poets choir, 
And, envy now, or dead or dumb, 15 
Forbear to blame what they admire. 


| ®* Born 1662; dyed {in exile} 1731. 
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138 ATT ERB UR Y. 


Goddeſs of the ſweet- ſounding lute, 
Which thy harmonious touch obeys, 
Who canſt the finny race, tho' mute, 
To cygnets dying accents raiſe; 20 
Thy gift it is, that all with eaſe 
My new unrival'd honours own; 


That I fill live, and living pleaſe, 


O goddeſs, is thy gift alone. 


rae 


 EPIGRAM, 


WRITTEN ON A WHITE FAN BORROWED 


FROM MISS OSBORNE, AFTER- 
WARDS HIS WIFE. 


BY THE SAME. 


 Fravria the leaſt and ſlighteſt toy 
Can, with reſiſtleſs art, employ: 
This Fan, in meaner hands, would prove 
An engine of ſmall force in love; 
Vet ſhe, with graceful air and mien, 5 
Not to be told, or ſafely ſeen, 
Directs its wanton motions ſo, 
That it wounds more than Cupid's bow : 
Gives coolneſs to the matchleſs dame, 
To every other Þteaſt a flame. 10 
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A REPLY TO A COPY OF VERSES MADE IN | 
IMITATION OF BOOK III. ODE II. 1 
OF HORACE. 


** Ls - — rae 22 — —— woes 


Anguſtam, amice, pauperiem pati, &c. 


AND SENT BY MR. TITLEY ? 
TO © THE AUTHOR.” 5 þ 


BY RICHARD BENTLEY, LL. b.“ 


Wuao firives to mount Parnaſſus? hill, 
And thence poetick laurels bring, 
Muſt firſt acquire due force, and ſkill, 
Muſt fly with ſwan's, or eagle's wing. 
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Who nature's treaſures wou'd explore, 5 
Her myſteries and arcana know, : 
Muſt high, as lofty Newton, ſoar, 

| Muſt ſtoop, as delving Woodward, low. 


Who ſtudies ancient laws and rites, | 
Tongues, arts, and arms and hiſtory, 10 

Muſt drudge like Selden days and nights, 
And in the endleſs labour die. 


* Born 1662 ; dyed 1742. AN : | J 
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140 BENTLEY. 
Who travels in religious jars, 
Truth mixt with error, ſhade with rays, 
Like Whiſton wanting pyx or ſtars, 15 
In ocean wide or ſinks or ſtrays. 


But grant our heroe's hope long toil 
And comprehenſive genius crown, 
All ſciences, all arts his ſpoil, 
Yet what reward, or what renown? 20 


Envy, innate in vulgar ſouls, 
Envy ſteps in and ſtops his riſe ; 
Envy, with poiſon'd tarniſh, fouls 
His luſtre, and his worth decries. 


He lives inglorious, or in want, 25 

To college and old books confin'd ; 

Inſtead of learn'd he's call'd pedant, 
Dunces advanc'd he's left behind: 


Yet left content, a genuine ſtoic he, 
Great without patron, rich without South-ſea. 30 
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TO THE EVENING STAR. 
ENGLISH'D FROM A GREEK IDYLLIUM, 
BY GEORGE STEPNEY, ESG.“ 


Bricnr ſtar! by Venus fix'd above, 
To rule the happy realms o' love; 
Who in the dewy rear of day, 

Advancing thy diſtinguiſh'd ray, 

Doft other lights as far outſhine 5 
As Cynthia's ſilver glories thine; 

Known by ſuperior beauties there, 

As much as Paſtorella here. 
Exert, bright ſtar, thy friendly light, 

And guide me through the duſky night; 
Defrauded of her beams, the moon 11 
Shines dim, and will be vaniſh'd ſoon. 

J wou'd not rob the ſhepherd's fold; 

I ſeek no miſer's hoarded gold; 

To find a nymph, I'm forc'd to ſtray, 
Who lately ftole my heart away. 16 


* F FRM i663; dyed 1707. 
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EPIGRAM: 
LOVE AND JEALOUSY. 
BY WILLIAM WALSH, 10 
How anch are they deceiv'd who vainly ſtrive, 
By jealous fears, to keep our flames alive! 


Love's like a torch, which, if ſecur'd from blaſts, | © 
Will faintlier burn, but then it longer laſts. | 


. Expos'd to ſtorms of jealouſy and doubt, 5 


The blaze grows greater, but tis ſooner out. 
a 
SONG. 


BT THE SAME. 


Tl 1 
Ta o' Celia's born to be ador'd, 
And Strephon to adore her born, 
In vain her pity is implor'd, | 
Who kills him twice, with charms and {cort. 


* Born 1683; dyed 1708. 


WALSH, 
„ II. 
Fair ſaint, to your bleſt orb repair, 5 
To learn in heav'n a heavenly mind; 
Thence hearken to a ſinner's pray'r, 
And be leſs beauteous, or more kind. 
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MULLY of MOUNTOWN. 


BY WILLIAM KING, LL. 5.“ 


1 


M ouN TOWN! thou ſweet retreat from Dublin 


cares, 
Be famous for thy apples and thy pears; 
For turnips, carrots, lettice, beans, and peaſe; 


For Peggy's butter, and for Peggy's cheeſe. 
May clouds of pigeons round about thee fly; 5 


But condeſcend ſometimes to make a pye. 


May fat geeſe gaggle with melodious voice, 
And ne'er want gooſeberries or apple-ſauce : 


Ducks in thy ponds, and chicken in thy pens, 


And be thy turkeys numerous as thy hens: 10 


May thy black pigs lie warm in little ſtye, 


And have no thought to grieve them till they die. 
Mountown ! the Muſes moſt delicious theam ; | 
Oh! may thy codlins ever ſwim in cream! _ 
Thy raſp- and itrawberries in Bourdeaux drown, 


To add a redder tincture to their own! 16 


Thy white-wine, ſugar, milk, together club, 


To make that gentle viand ſyllabub. 


* Born 1663; dyed 1712. 


DR. KING, I45 
Thy tarts to tarts, cheeſe-cakes to cheeſe -cakes join, 
To ſpoil the reliſh of the flowing wine. 20 
But to the fading palate bring relief, 
By thy Weſtphalian-ham, or Belgick-beef; 
And, to complete thy bleſſings in a word, 
May ſtill thy ſoil be generous as its lord! 


3 IT. 
Oh! Peggy, Peggy, when thou go'ſt to brew, 


Conſider well what you're about to do; 26 


Be very wiſe, very ſedately think 

That what you're going now to make is drink: 
Conſider who muſt drink that drink, and then, 
What 'tis to have the praiſe of honeſt men: 30 
For ſurely, Peggy, while that drink does laſt, 
Tis Peggy will be toaſted or diſgrac'd. 
Then, if thy ale in glaſs thou would'ſt confine, 
To make its ſparkling rays in beauty ſhine, 

Let thy clean bottle be entirely dry, 

| Leſt a white ſubſtance to the ſurface fly, 
And, floating there, diſturb the curious eye. 
But this great maxim muſt be underſtood, 
Be ſure, nay, very ſure, thy cork is good ! 


Then future ages ſhall of Peggy tell, | 40 
That nymph that brew'd and bottled ale fo well. 
„„ 


How fleet is air! how many things have breath 
Which in a moment they reſign to death; 
Depriv'd of light, and all their happieſt flate, 
Not by their fault but ſome 0 'er-ruling fate. 45 

Vor. 5 KR : 


246 "FR; KING: 


Altho' fair flowers, that juſtly might invite, 


Are crop'd, nay, torn away, for man's delight; 
Yet ſtill thoſe flowers, alas! can make no moan, 


Nor has Narciſſus now a power to groan. 
But all thoſe chings which breath in different frame, 


By tie of common breath, man's pity claim. 51 
A gentle lamb has rhetorick to plead, 


And, when ſhe ſees the butcher's knife decreed, 


Her voice intreats him not to make her bleed. 


But cruel gain, and luxury of taſte, 3 


With pride, ſtill lays man's fellow-mortals waſte: 


What earth and waters breed, or air inſpires, 


Man for his palate fits by torturing fires. 


Mully, a cow, ſprung from a beauteous race, 


With ſpreading front, did Mountown's paſtures 
— 66 
Gentle ſhe was, and, with a dae ſtream, | 
Each morn and night gave milk that equal'd cream. 


Offending none, of none ſhe ſtood in dread, 


Much leſs of perſons which ſhe daily fed: 
But innocence cannot itſelf defend £ oe 
Gainſt treacherous arts, yell d with the name of 


friend. 


Robin of Darby-ſkire, whoſe temper ſhocks 
The conſtitution of his native rocks; 


Born in a * place, which, if it once be nam'd, 


Wou'd make a bluſhing modeſty aſham'd: 73% 


The Devil's Arſe of Peak. 
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DR, KING 149 


He with indulgence kindly did appear 

To make poor Mully his peculiar care, 

But inwardly this ſullen churliſh thief 

Had all his mind plac'd upon Mully's beef; 

His fancy fed on her, and thus he'd cry, 75 


Mully, as ſure as I'm alive, you die: 


"Tis a brave cow; O, Sirs, when Chriſtmas 
comes, 


Theſe ſhins ſhall make the | porridge grac'd with 


plums ; ; 


Then, midſt our cups, whilſt we al dine, 


This blade ſhall enter deep in Mully's chine ; 

What ribs, what rumps, what bak'd, boil'd, 
ſtew'd, and roaſt! 

There ſhan't one ſingle tripe of her be loſt? 


When 3 w_ of Mountown, heard theſes 


ſounds, 


She griev'd to hear of Mully? s future wonnds, 
What crime, ſays ſhe, has gentle Mully done? 
Witneſs the riſing and the ſetting ſun, 86 


That knows what. milk ſhe conſtantly would give ! 
Let that quench Robin's rage, and Mully | ve: 


Dab. a ſprightly ne, that 15d to ſlaſh 


The vigorous ſteeds that drew his lord's calaſh, 


To Peggy's fide inclin'd, for *twas well known 
How well he lov'd thoſe cattel of bis own. 
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148 DR. KING, 
Then Terence ſpoke, oraculous and ly, 
_ He'd neither grant the queſtion nor deny; 
Pleading for milk, his thoughts were on mince- 
r pn 
But all his arguments ſo dubious were, 
That Mully thence had neither hope nor fear. 
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| | You've ſpoke, ſays Robin; but now let me tell ye, 
. Tis not fair- ſpoken words that fill the belly; 
Pudding and beef I love, and cannot ſtoop : 
| To recommend your bonnyclapper ſoop. 101 
| | You ſay ſhe's innocent; but what of that? 4 
3 - *Tis more than crime ſufficient that ſhe's fat: = 
. And that which is prevailing in this caſe 

a | Is, there's another cow to fill her place. 5 105 
jj | And granting Mully to have milk in ftore, 

if | Yet fill this other cow will give us more. ; 
She dies.—Stop here, my muſe ; forbear the reſt ; | 
And veil that grief which cannot be expreſt. | 
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HENRY ID EMMA, 
eee 


UPON THE MODEL or 
THE n MAI D.“ 


BY MATTHEW PRIOR, ESQ.f 


TO CLOE. 


T nov ; to whoſe eyes I bend; at whoſe command 


(Tho? low my voice, tho! artleſs be my hand) 
J take the ſprightly reed, and ſing, and play; 


Careleſs of what the cenſ'ring world may fay : 
Bright Cloe, object of my conſtant vow, 5 
Wilt thou a while unbend thy ſerious brow ? 


Wilt thou with pleaſure hear thy lover's ſtrains, 
And with one heav'nly ſmile o'erpay his pains ? 


No longer ſhall the Nut-brown Maid be old; | 
Tho? ſince her youth three hundred years have 


roll'd. | 
At thy deſire, ſhe ſhall again be rais'd; 11 
And her reviving charms in laſting verſe be prais'd. 


Sec the 6c Pokus BY UNCERTAIN AUTHORS,” 


+ Born 1664 ; dyed 1721. 
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150 PRIOR, 


No longer man of woman ſhall complain, 


That he may love and not be lov'd again: 
That we in vain the fickle ſex purſue, 15 


Who change the conſtant lover for the new. 
Whatever has been writ, whatever ſaid, 

Of female paſſion feign'd, or faith decay'd : 
Henceforth ſhall in my verſe refuted ſtand, 

Be ſaid to winds, or writ upon the ſand. 20 
And, while my notes to future times proclaim 
Unconquer'd love and ever-during flame; 

O faireſt of the ſex! be thou my Mule : 

Deign on my work thy influence to diffuſe : 

Let me partake the bleſſings I rehearſe, 25 


And grant me love, the juſt reward of verſe. 


As beauty's potent queen, with ev'ry grace, 
That once was Emma's, has adorn'd thy face; 


And as her ſon has to my boſom dealt 
That conſtant flame, which faithful Henry felt; 30 
O let the ſtory with thy life agree: 

Let men once more the bright example ſee; 


What Emma was to him, be thou to me. 


Nor ſend me by thy frown from her I love, 


Diſtant and ſad, a baniſh'd man to rove. 35 
But oh! with pity long-intreated crown 
My pains and hopes; and, when thouſay'ſt that one 
Of all mankind thou lov'it, oh think on me alone. ] 


| Wa E RE beauteous 118 and her huſband Tame 
With ming? d waves, for ever flow, the ſame, 40 
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In times of yore an ancient baron liv'd; 
Great gifts beſtow'd, and great reſpect receiv'd. 


When dreadful Edward with ſucceſsful care 
Led his free Britons to the Gallic war; 
This lord had headed his appointed bands, 45 
In firm allegiance to the king's commands; 


And (all due honors faithfully diſcharg'd) 
Had brought back his paternal coat, inlarg'd 


With a new mark, the witneſs of his toil, 


And no inglorious part of foreign ſpoil. FS: 


From the loud camp retir'd and noiſy court, 


In honorable eaſe and rural ſport, 


The remnant of his days he ſafely paſt ; 
Nor found they lagg'd too flow, nor flew too faſt. 


| He made his wiſh with his eſtate comply, 55 


Joyful to live, yet not afraid to die. 


One child he had, a daughter chaſt and fair, 
His age's comfort, and his fortune's heir. 
They call'd her Emma; for the beauteous dame, 


Who gave the virgin birth, had born the name: 


The name th' indulgent father doubly lov'd; 61 
For in the child the mothers charms improv'd. 
Yet, as when little, round his knees ſhe play'd, 
He calPd her oft, in ſport, his Nut-brownMatd : 
The friends and tenants took the fondling word 
(As ſtill they pleaſe, who imitate their lord); 66 
Uſage confirm'd what fancy had begun; 2 


The mutual terms around the lands were known; 


And Emma and the Nut-brown Maid were one. , 
| . 8 
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As with her ſtature, ſtill her charms encreas'd ; 
'Thro? all the iſle her beauty was confeſs d. 71 
Oh! what perfections muſt that virgin ſhare, 
Who faireſt is eſteem'd, where all are fair! 
From diſtant ſhires repair the noble youth, 


And find report, for once, had lefſen'd truth. 75 


By wonder firſt, and then by paſſion mov'd, 


They came; they ſaw ; they TIS 3 and they 


lov'd. 
By public praiſes, and by ſecret ſighs, 
Each own'd the gen'ral power of Emma's eyes. 
In tilts and turnaments the valiant ſtrove, 80 
By glorious deeds to purchaſe Emma's love. 
In gentle verſe, the witty told their flame, 


And grac'd their choiceſt ſongs with Emma's name. 


In vain they combated, in vain they writ: 


Uſeleſs their ſtrength, and impotent their wit. 85 


Great Venus only muſt direct the dart, 
Which elſe will never reach the fair-one's heart, 
Spight of th' attempts of force, and ſoft effects of 
ot; DN RD bs, 
Great Venus muſt prefer the happy one: 
In Henry's cauſe her favour muſt be ſhown : 
And Emma, of mankind, muſt love but him alone. 


While theſe in public to the caſtle came, 
And by their grandeur juſtify'd their flame; 
More ſecret ways the careful Henry takes; 
His ſquires, his arms, and equipage forſakes: 95 
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In borrow'd name and falſe attire array'd, 
Oft he finds means to ſee the beauteous maid. 


When Emma hunts in huntſman's habit dreſt, 
Henry on foot purſues the bounding beaſt. 3 
In his right hand his beechen pole he bears: 100 
And graceful at his ſide his horn he wears. 
Still to the glade, where ſhe has bent her way, 
| With knowing {kill he drives the future prey; 
C | Bids her decline the hill, and ſhun the brake ; 
| And ſhows the path her ſteed may ſafeſt take; 105 
E Directs her ſpear to fix the glorious wound; yy 
Pleas'd, in his tolls, to have her triumph crown'd J | 
And blows her praiſes with no common ſound. 


A falc'ner Henry is, when Emma hawks: 
With her of tarſels, and of lures he talks. 110 
Upon his wriſt the tow'ring merlin ſtands, 
Practis'd to riſe, and ſtoop, at her commands. 
| And when ſuperior now the bird has flown, 
| And headlong brought the tumbling quarry down; 
| 6 | With humble reverence he accoſts the fair. 115 
And with the honor'd feather decks her hair. 
Yet ſtill, as from the ſportive field he goes, 
His downcaſt eye reveals his inward woes; 
And by his look and ſorrow is expreſt, 
A nobler game purſued than bird or beaſt. 120 


— f —tñ 


As ſhepherd now along the plain he roves; 
And, with his jolly pipe, delights the groves. 
The neighb'ring ſwains around the ſtranger throng, 
Or to admire or emulate his ſong : 


rr eee. . 
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While, with ſoft ſorrow, he renews his lays, 125 
Nor heedful of their envy, nor their praiſe. 
But, ſoon as Emma's eyes adorn the plain, 

His notes he raiſes to a nobler ſtrain ; 

With dutiful reſpect, and ſtudious fear, 

Leſt any careleſs ſound offend her ear. 130 


A frantick gipſey, now the houſe he haunts, 

And in wild phraſes, ſpeaks diſſembled wants. 
With the fond maids in palmiſtry he deals : 

They tell the ſecret firſt, which he reveals: 

Says who ſhall wed, and who ſhall be beguiPd ; 
What groom ſhall get, and ſquire maintain the child. 
But when bright Emma would her fortune know, 

A ſofter look unbends his op'ning brow ; 

With trembling awe he gazes on her eye, 

And in ſoft accents forms the kind reply; 140 
That ſhe ſhall prove as fortunate as fair, 

And Hymen's choiceſt gifts are all reſerv'd for her. 


Now oft had Henry chang'd his ſly diſguiſe, 
Unmark'd by all but beauteous Emma's eyes; 
Oft had found means alone to ſee the dame, 145 
And at her feet to breath his am'rous flame; 

And oft, the pangs of abſence to remove 

By letters, ſoft interpreters of love: 
Till time and induſtry (the mighty two 

That bring our wiſhes nearer to our view) 150 
Made him perceive, that the inclining fair | 
Receiv'd his vows with no reluctant ear; 


That Venus had confirm'd her equal reign, 


And dealt to Emma's heart a ſhare of Henry's pain. 


While Cupid ſmil'd, by kind occaſion bleſs'd, 
And, with the ſecret kept, the love increas'd ; | 
The amorous youth frequents the filent groves s 
And much he meditates, for much he loves. 
He loves: *tis true; and is belov'd again: | 
Great are his joys : but will they long remain? 
Emma with ſmiles receives his preſent flame ; 161 
But, ſmiling, will ſhe ever be the ſame? og 
Beautiful looks are rul'd by fickle minds; 
And ſummer ſeas are turn'd by ſudden winds. 
Another love may gain her eaſy youth: 165 


Time changes thought; and flatt'ry conquers truth. 


O impotent eſtate of human life 

Where hope and fear maintain eternal ftrife ; 
Where fleeting joy does laſting doubt inſpire ; 
And moſt we queſtion, what we moſt deſire. 170 
Amongſt thy various gifts, great heav'n, beſtow 
Our cup of love unmix'd ; forbear to throw 
Bitter ingredients in ; nor pall the draught 
With nauſeous grief: for our ill-judging thought 
Hardly enjoys the pleaſurable taſte; 175 
Or deems it not fincere ; or fears it cannot laſt. 

With wiſhes rais'd, with jealouſies oppreſt, 


(Alternate tyrants of the human breaſt) 
By one great trial he reſolves to prove 


The faith of woman, and the force of love. 180 


* 
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If ſcanning Emma's virtues, he may find 

That beauteous frame incloſe a ſteady mind, 
He'll fix his hope, of future joy ſecure ; 

And live a ſlave to Hymen's happy pow'r. 

But if the fair one, as he fears, is frail ; 

If, pois'd aright in reaſon's equal ſcale, 

Light fly her merits, and her faults prevail; 
His mind he vows to free from am'rous care, 
The latent miſchief from his heart to tear, 
Reſume his azure arms, and ſhine again in war. , 


South of the caſtle, in a verdant glade, 191 
A ſpreading «© beech' extends her friendly ſhade : ' 
Here oft the nymph his breathing vows had heard; 
Here oft her ſilence had her heart declar d. 
As active ſpring awak'd her infant buds, 195 
And genial life inform'd the verdant woods ; 
Henry, in knots involving Emma's name, 

Had half expreſs'd and half conceal'd his flame 
Upon the tree: and, as the tender mark 
_ Grew with the year, and widen'd with the bark, 
Venus had heard the virgin's ſoft addreſs, 201 
That, as the wound, the paſſion might increaſe. 
As potent nature ſhed her kindly ſhow'rs, 

And deck'd the various mead with op'ning flowers; 
Upon this tree the nymph's obliging care 205 
Had left a frequent wreath for Henry's hair; 
Which as with gay delight the lover found, 
Pleas'd with his conqueſt, with her preſent crown'd, 
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PRIOR, 157 
Glorious thro all the plains he oft had gone, 
And to each ſwain the myſtic honour ſhown ; 

The gift ſtill prais'd, the giver ſtill unknown. 


His ſecret note the troubled Henry writes; 

To the known tree the lovely maid invites: 

Imperfect words and dubious terms expreſs, 
That unforeſeen miſchance diſturb'd his peace; 

That he muſt ſomething to her ear commend, 216 

On which her conduct, and his life depend. 


Soon as the fair-one had the note receiv'd, 
The remnant of the day alone ſhe griev'd: 


For diff'rent this from every former note, 220 


Which Venus dictated, and Henry wrote; 
Which told her all his future hopes were laid 
On the dear boſom of his Nut-brown Maid; 


Which always bleſs'd her eyes, and own'd her 


pow'r; | | 
And bid her oft adieu, yet added more. 225 
Now night advanc'd. The houſe in ſleep were laid: 

The nurſe experienc'd, and the prying maid ; 
At laſt that ſprite, which does inceſſant haunt 
The lovers ſteps, the ancient maiden aunt. 


To her dear Henry Emma wings her way, 230 


With quicken'd pace repairing forc'd delay; 
For Love, fantaſtic power, that is afraid 
To ſtir abroad *till watchfulneſs be laid, 
Undaunted then, o'er cliffs and valleys ſtrays, 
And leads his vot'ries ſafe thro' pathleſs ways. 
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. PRIOR, 
Not Argus with his hundred eyes ſhall find 236 
Where Cupid goes; tho? he, poor guide, is blind. 


The maiden, firſt arriving, ſent her eye 


To aſk, if yet its chief delight were nigh : 
With fear, and with deſire, with joy and pain, 


She ſees, and runs to meet him on the plain. 241 
But oh! his ſteps proclaim no lover's haſte ; 


On the low ground his fix'd regards are caſt ; 
His artful boſom heaves diſſembPd ſighs; 


And tears ſuborn'd fall copious from his eyes. 24.5 


With eaſe, alas! we credit what we love : 
His painted grief does real ſorrow move 


In the afflicted fair; adown her cheek 


Trickling the genuine tears their current break; 


Attentive ſtood the mournful nymph :. the man 


Broke ſilence firſt : the tale alternate ran: 251 


HENRY. 


Sincere, O tell me, haſt thou felt a pain, 
Emma, beyond what woman knows to feign ? 


Has thy uncertain boſom ever ftrove 
With the firſt tumults of a real love ? 255 


Hait thou now dreaded, and now bleſt his ſway, 


By turns averſe, and joyful to obey ? 
_ Thy virgin ſoftneſs haſt thou e'er bewail'd, 


As reaſon yielded, and as love prevail'd ? 


And wept the potent god's reſiſtleſs dart, 


His killing pleaſure, his ecſtatic ſmart, 
And heav'nly poiſon thrilling thro? thy heart ? 


Fin - Fg 


If ſo, with pity view my wretched ſtate; 
At leaſt deplore, and then forget my fate : 
To ſome more happy knight reſerve thy charms, 


By fortune favour'd, and ſucceſsful arms: 266 


And only, as the ſun's revolving ray 
Brings back each year this melancholy day, 
Permit one ſigh, and ſet apart one tear, 


To an abandon'd exile's endleſs care. 270 


For me, alas! out- caſt of human race, 
Love's anger only waits, and dire diſgrace; 
For lo! theſe hands in murther are imbru'd ; 
Theſe trembling feet by juſtice are purſu'd : 


Fate calls aloud, and haſtens me away; . 275 


A ſhameful death attends my longer ſtay; 
And I this night muſt fly from thee and love, 


Condemn'd in lonely woods, a baniſh'd man to rove. 


EMMA. 


What is our bliſs, that changeth with the n moon 1 


And day of life, that darkens e'er 'tis noon? 280 
What is true paſſion, if unbleſt it dies? | 
And where is Emma's joy, if Henry flies ? 

If love, alas! be pain; the pain I bear 

No thought can figure, and no tongue declare. 
Ne'er faithful woman felt, nor falſe one feign'd, 
The flames which long have in my boſom reign'd : 
The god of love himſelf inhabits there, 
With all his rage, and dread, and grief, and care, 
tis complement of ſores, and total war. 
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160 | PRIOR. 


O! ceaſe then coldly to ſuſpe& my love; 290 
And let my deed, at leaſt, my faith approve. 


Alas! no youth ſhall my endearments ſhare ; 


Nor day nor night ſhall interrupt my care; 
No future ſtory ſhall with truth upbraid 


The cold indiff'rence of the Nut-brown Maid: 


Nor to hard baniſhment ſhall Henry run; 296 


While careleſs Emma ſleeps on beds of down. 


View me reſolv'd, where-e'er thou lead'ſt, to go, 
Friend to thy pain, and partner of thy woe: 


For I atteſt fair Venus, and her ſon, 30⁰ 


That I, of all mankind, will love but thee alone. 


HENRY. 


Let prudence yet obſtruct thy vent'rous way; 


And take good heed, what men will think and ſay: 


That beauteous Emma vagrant courſes took; 


Her father's houſe and civil life forſook ; 305 


That, full of youthful blood, and fond of man, 


She to the wood-land with an exile ran. 
Reflect, that leſſen'd fame is ne'er regain'd ; 


And virgin honor once, is always ſtain'd: 
Timely advis'd, the coming evil ſhun : 410 
Better not do the deed, than weep it done. 

No penance can abſolve our guilty fame; 

Nor tears, that waſh out ſin, can waſh out ſhame. 


Then fly the ſad effects of deſp'rate love; 


And leave a baniſh'd man through lonely woods to 
_ _rove. 5 e 
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EMMA. 


Let Emma's hapleſs caſe be falſely told 
| By the raſh young, or the ill-natur'd old: 
Let ev'ry tongue its various cenſures chuſe; 
Abſolve with coldneſs, or with ſpight accuſe : 
Fair Truth at laſt her radiant beams will raiſe; 
And malice vanquiſh'd heightens virtue's praiſe. 
Let then thy favour but indulge my flight; 
O! let my preſence make thy travels light; 
And potent Venus ſhall exalt my name 
Above the rumours of cenſorious Fame 325 
Nor from that buſie demon's reſtleſs pow'r | 
Will ever Emma other grace implore, 


Than that this truth ſhould to the world be known, 
That I, of all mankind, have lov'd but thee alone. 


HENRY, 
But Wee thou wield the ſword, and bend the bow? 


| When the loud tumult ſpeaks the battel nigh, 

1 And winged deaths in whiſtling arrows fly; 

; Wilt thou, tho' wounded, yet undaunted ſtay, 
Then, as thy ftrength decays, thy heart will fail, 


With fruitleſs ſorrow, thou, inglorious maid, 
Wilt weep thy ſafety by * love 
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5 With active force repel the ſturdy foe? 331 


Perform thy part, and ſhare the dangerous day? 


Thy limbs all trembling, and thy cheeks all pale; 


— 
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Then to thy fiend, by foes o vercharg d, deny 
Thy little uſeleſs aid, and coward fly: 341 
Then wilt thou curſe the chance that made thee love 
A baniſh'd man, condemn'd in lonely woods to rove. 
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of | . EMMA. 

i With fatal certainty Thaleſtris knew 

= Jo ſend the arrow from the twanging yew: 345 
| } | E And, great in arms, and foremoſt in the war, 

bit! Bonduca brandiſh'd high the Britiſh ſpear. 

| 0 Could chirſt of vengeance and deſire of fame 

0 Excite the female breaſt with martial flame ? 

0 And ſhall not loves diviner pow'r inſpire 350 
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More hardy virtue, and more generous fire ? 
Wl Near thee, miſtruſt not, conſtant I'll abide, 
FT And fall, or vanquiſh, fighting by thy ſide. 
Though my inferior ſtrength may not allow, 
That I ſhould bear or draw the warrior bow; 355 5 
11/8 With ready hand, I will the ſhaft ſupply, 
N And joy to ſee thy victor arrows fly. 
| Touch'd in the battel by the hoſtile reed, 
[|  __ Should'ſt thou (but Heav'n avert it!) ſhould'ſt 


- 


thou bleed ; 


| Jo ftop the wounds my fineſt Fra I'd tear, 360 

un _ Waſh them with tears, and wipe them with my 
4 li > air; 

} 1 BE Bleſt, when my dangers, and my toils, have ſhown, 
. | That I, of all mankind, could love but thee alone. 
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| (Tho! then, alas! that trial be too late) 


PRIOR, 163 


HENRY. 


But canſt thou, tender maid, canſt thou ſuſtain 
Afflictive want, or hunger's preſſing pain ? 365 


Thoſe limbs, in lawn and ſofteſt filk array'd, 
From ſun-beams guarded, and of winds afraid ; 


Can they bear angry Jove? Can they reſiſt _ 
The parching dog-ſtar, and the bleak north-eaſt ? 


When, child by adverſe ſnows, and beating rain, 


We tread with weary ſteps the longſome plain; 


When with hard toil we ſeek our ev'ning food, 
Berries and acorns from the neighb'ring wood; 
And find among the cliffs no other houſe, | 


But the thin covert of ſome gather'd boughs ; 2 37 5 


Wilt thou not then reluctant ſend thine eye 


Around the dreary waſte ; and weeping try 


To find thy father's hoſpitable gate, 
And ſeats, where Eaſe and Plenty brooding ſate !. 


Thoſe ſeats, whence long excluded thou muſt mourn ; 


That gate, for ever barr'd to thy return: 
Wilt thou not then bewail ill-fated love, 
And hate a baniſh'd man, condemn'd in woods to 
. | 
EMMA. 


Thy riſe of fortune did I only wed, 385 
From it's decline determin'd to recede ? 27M 


Did I but purpoſe to embark with thee 


On the ſmooth ſurface of a ſummer's ſea ; 
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While gentle Zephyrs play in proſp'rous gales, 
And Fortune's favour fills the ſwelling ſails; 396 
But would forſake the ſhip, and make the ſhore, 
When the winds whiſtle, and the tempeſts roar ? 
No, Henry, no: one ſacred oath has ty'd 
Our loves; one deſtiny our life ſhall guide; | 
Nor wild, nor deep our common way divide. 


When from the cave thou riſeſt with the day, 
To beat the woods, and rouſe the bounding prey; 
The cave with moſs and branches I'll adorn, 
And cheerful ſit, to wait my lord's return: ; 
And, when thou frequent bring'ſt the ſmitten deer 
(For ſeldom, archers ſay, thy arrows err), 401 
I'll fetch quick fuel from the neighb'ring wood, 
And firike the ſparkling flint, and dreſs the food; 
With humble duty, and officious haſte, 
Fill cull the furtheſt mead for thy repaſt: 405 
The choiceſt herbs I to thy board will bring ; 
And draw thy water from the freſheſt ſpring : 
And, when at night, with weary toil oppreſt, 
Soft ſlumbers thou enjoy'ſt, and wholeſome reſt ; 
Watchful I'll guard thee, and with midnight pray'r 
Weary the gods to keep thee in their care; 411 
And joyous aſk, at morn's returning ray, 
If thou haſt health, and I may bleſs the day. 
My thoughts ſhall fix, my lateſt wiſh depend 
On thee, guide, guardian, kinſman, father, friend : 
By all theſe ſacred names be Henry known | 
To Emma's heart: and grateful let him own, | 
That ſhe, of all mankind, could love but him alone. 
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HENRY. 


Vainly thou tell'ſt me, what the woman's care 
Shall in the wildneſs of the wood prepare: 420 
Thou, ere thou goeſt, unhappyeſt of thy kind, 
Muſt leave the habit and the ſex behind. 
No longer ſhall thy comely treſſes break 
In flowing ringlets on thy ſnowy neck; 
Or ſit behind thy head, an ample round, 425 
In graceful © braids? with various ribbon bound: 
No longer ſhall the boddice, aptly lac'd 
From thy full boſom to thy ſlender waiſt, 
That air and harmony of ſhape expreſs, 
Fine by degrees, and beautifully leſs : 430 
Nor ſhall thy lower garments artful pleat, 
From thy fair ſide dependent to thy feet, 
Arm their chaſte beauties with a modeſt pride, 
And double ev'ry charm they ſeek to hide. 
Th ambroſial plenty of thy ſhining hair, 435 
Cropt off and loſt, ſcarce lower than thy ear, 
Shall ſtand uncouth : a horſeman's coat ſhall hide 
Thy taper ſhape, and comelineſs of fide; 
The ſhort trunk-hoſe ſhall ſhew thy foot and knee 
Licentious, and to common eye-ſight free: 440 
And, with a bolder ſtride, and looſer air, 
MingPd with men, a man thou muſt appear. 


Nor ſolitude, nor gentle peace of mind, 

Miſtaken maid, ſhalt thou in foreſts find ; 

V. 426. breeds, V. 428. waſte, 
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Tis long ſince Cynthia and her train were there; 
Or guardian gods made innocence their care. 446 
Vagrants and out-laws ſhall offend thy view; 

For ſuch. muſt be my friends; a hideous crew . 
By adverſe fortune mix'd in ſocial ill, 

Train'd to aſſault, and diſciplin'd to kill: 450 
'Their common loves, a lewd abandon'd pack, 
The beadle's laſh ſtill Aagrant on their back: 
By ſloth corrupted, by diforder fed, 
Made bold by want, and proſtitute for bread : 
With ſuch muſt Emma hunt the tedious day, 455 
Aſſiſt their violence, and divide their prey: 

With ſuch ſhe muſt return at ſetting light, 

| Tho? not partaker, witneſs of their night. 

Thy ear, inur'd to charitable ſounds, | 

And pitying love, muſt feel the hateful wounds 
Of jeſt obſcene and vulgar ribaldry, 461 
The ill-bred queſtion, and the lewd reply; 
Brought by long habitude from bad to worſe, 
Muſt hear the frequent oath, the direful curſe, 
That lateſt weapon of the wretches war, 465 
And blaſphemy, ſad comrade of deſpair. 


Now, Emma, now the laſt reflection make, 

What thou would'ſt follow, what thou muſt forſake : 

By our ill-omen'd ſtars, and adverſe heav'n, 

No middle object to thy choice is given. 470 

Or yield thy virtue, to attain thy love ; | 

Or leave a baniſh'd man, condemn'd in woods to 
rove. | 
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EMMA. 
O grief of heart! that our unhappy fates 
Force thee to ſuffer what thy honour hates: 
Mix thee amongſt the bad; or make thee run 
Too near the paths which virtue bids thee ſhun. 
Vet with her Henry ſtill let Emma go; 
With him abhor the vice, but ſhare the woe: 
And ſure my little heart can never err | 
Amidſt the worlt ; if Henry ſtill be there. 480 


Our outward act is prompted from within; 
And from the ſinner's mind proceeds the ſin: 
Buy her own choice free Virtue is approv'd; 
Nor by the force of outward objects mov'd. 
Who has aſſay'd no danger, gains no praiſe. 485 
In a ſmall iſle, amidſt the wideſt ſeas, 
Triumphant Conſtancy has fix'd her ſeat : 
In vain the ſyrens ſing, the tempeſts beat: * 
Their flattery ſhe rejects, nor fears their threat. 


For thee alone theſe little charms I dreſt; 490 
Condemn'd them, or abſolv'd them by thy teſt. 
In comely figure rang'd, my jewels ſhone, 

Or negligently plac'd, for thee alone: 

For thee again they ſhall be laid aſide; 
The woman, Henry, ſhall put off her pride 495 
For thee : my cloaths, my ſex, exchang'd for thee, 
I'll mingle with the people's wretched lee ; | 
O line extreme of human infamy ! 
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Wanting the ſciſſars, with theſe hands I'll tear 
If that obſtructs my flight) this load of hair. 500 
Black ſoot, or yellow walnut ſhall diſgrace 
This little red and white of Emma's face. | 
Theſe nails with ſcratches ſhall deform my breaſt, 
| Leſt by my look, or color be expreſs'd i 
The mark of aught' high-born, or ever better] 
dreſs'd. FE 
Vet in this commerce, under this Aiſpuiſe, 506 
Let me be grateful ſtill in Henry's eyes; 
Loſt to the world, let me to him be known: 
My fate I can abſolve ; if he ſhall own, | | 
That, leaving all mankind, I love but him alone. 


HENRY. 
O wildeſt thought of an abandon'd mind! 511 
Name, habit, parents, woman, left behind, 
_ Ev'n honour dubious, thou preferr'ſt to go 
Wild to the woods with me: ſaid Emma ſo? | 
Or did I dream what Emma never ſaid? 515 
O guilty error | and O wretched maid! . 
Whoſe roving fancy would reſolve the ſame P 
With him, who next ſhould tempt her eaſie fame | 
And blow with empty words the ſuſceptible flame 
Now why ſhould doubtful terms thy mind perplex ? 
Confeſs thy frailty, and avow thy ſex: 521 
No longer looſe deſire for conſtant love . 
Miſtake; but ſay, tis man with whom * long f 
to rove. 
N 505. ds 
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Produce my actions to ſevereſt light, 
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EMMA. 


Are there not poiſons, racks, and flames, and 


ſwords ; 


That Emma thus muſt die by Soy? s words ? 325 
Vet what could ſwords or poiſon, racks or flame, ) 


But mangle and disjoint this brittle frame? 


More fatal Henry's words; they murder works $ 


fame. | 


And fall theſe wi from that gente ne | 
Where civil ſpeech and ſoft perſuaſion hung ; 5 30 | 


Whoſe artful ſweetneſs and harmonious ſtrain, 


Courting my grace, yet courting it in vain, 
Call'd ſighs, and tears, and wiſhes, to its aid; 3 

And, whilſt it Henry's glowing flame convey'd, 

Still blam'd the coldneſs of the Nut- broꝛun Maid? J 


Let envious jealouſie and canker'd ſpight 


And tax my open day, or ſecret night. 
Did e' er my tongue ſpeak my unguarded heart 


The leaſt inclin'd to play the wanton's part? 540 
Did e'er my eye one inward thought reveal, 

Which angels might not hear, and virgins tell? 

And haſt thou, Henry, in my conduct known 


One fault, but that which I muſt never own, 


'That I, of all mankind, have lov d but thee 
alone. | 
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| | HENRY. 
Vainly thou talk ft of loving me alone: 546 
Each man is man; and all our ſex is one. | 
Falſe are our words, and fickle is our mind: 


Nor in Loves ritual can we ever find 


Vows made to laſt, or promiſes to bind. 

By nature prompted, and for empire made, 
Alike by ſtrength or cunning we invade : 
When, arm'd with rage, we march againſt the foe, 


We lift the battel-ax, and draw the bow: 
When, fir'd with paſſion, we attack the fair, 555 


Deluſive ſighs and brittle vows we bear: 


; Our falſhood and our arms have equal uſe ; | 
As they our conquelt, or delight produce. 


The fooliſh heart thou gav'ſt, again receive, 
The only boon*departing love can give. 05 
To be leſs wretched, be no longer true; | 


What ftrives to fly thee, why ſhould'ſt thou purſue ? | ( 
Forget thy preſent flame, indulge a new. 


Single the lovelieſt of the am'rous youth; 

Af for his vow ; but hope not for his truth. 56 5 
'The next man (and the next thou ſhalt Mev] 
Will pawn his gods, intending to deceive ; 


Will kneel, implore, perſiſt, 05 ercome, and leave. 
Hence let thy Cupid aim his arrows right; 


Be wiſe and falſe, ſhun trouble, ſeek delight; 


Change thou the firſt, nor wait thy lovers flight. 
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Why ſhould'it — VE" let Nature judge our 


caſe; 

I ſaw thee young and fair; dab the chaſe 
| Of youth and beauty: I another ſaw 
Fairer and younger : yielding to the law 575 
Of our all-ruling mother, I purſu'd 
More youth, more beauty: bleſt viciſſitude! 
My active heart ſtill keeps its priſtine flame; 

The object alter'd, the deſire the ſame. 


This younger fairer pleads her rightful charms ; 
With preſent power compels me to her arms. 581 


And much I fear, from my ſubjected mind 

(If beauty's force to conſtant love can bind), 
That years may roll, ere in her turn the maid 
Shall weep the fury of my love decay'd; 585 
And weeping follow me, as thou doſt now, 

With idle clamours of a broken vow. 


Nor can the wildneſs of thy wiſhes err 
So wide, to hope that thou may'ſt live with her. 
Love, well thou know'ſt, no partnerſhip allows : 5 
Cupid averſe rejects divided vows: 591 
Then from thy fooliſh heart, vain maid, remove 

An uſeleſs ſorrow, and an ill-ftarr'd love; 
And leave me, with the fair, at large in woods 
to rove. 


EMMA. 


Are we in life through one great error led! 


Is each man * and each re betray'd * 
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Of the ſuperior ſex art thou the worſt ? 

Am I of mine the moſt compleatly curſt ? 
Yet let me go with thee ; and going prove, 
From what I will endure, how much I love. 60 


This potent beauty, this triumphant fair, 


This happy object of our diff rent care, 
Her let me follow; her let me attend, 


A ſervant : (ihe may ſcorn the name of friend.) 
What ſhe demands, inceſſant I'll prepare: 605 
Flt weave her garlands; and I'll pleat her hair; 


My buſie diligence ſhall deck her board; 
(For there at leaſt I may approach my lord) ; 


And, when her Henry's ſofter hours adviſe 
His ſervants abſence, with dejected eyes 
Far I'll recede, and ſighs forbid to riſe. 


Yet, when increaſing grief brings flow diſeaſe : 
And ebbing life, on terms ſevere as theſe, 


Will have its little lamp no longer fed ; 
When Henry's miſtreſs ſhows him Emma dead; 


Reſcue my poor remains from vile neglet: 616 
With virgin honours let my hearſe be deckt, 

And decent emblem ; and at leaft perſuade 

This happy nymph, that Emma may be laid 
Where thou, dear author of my death, where ſhe, 
With frequent eye my ſepulchre may ſee. 621 


The nymph amidft her joys may haply breath 


One pious ſigh, reflecting on my death, 
And the fad fate which ſhe may one day prove, 


Who hopes from Henry's vows eternal love. 625 


PRIOR, 1472 
And thou to rern. thou cruel, as this art; 
If Emma's image ever touch'd thy heart; 
Thou ſure muſt give one thought, and drop one tear, 
To her, whom love abandon'd to deſpair ; 
To her, who, dying, on the wounded ſtone 
Bid it in laſting characters be known, 
That, of mankind, ſhe lov'd but thee alone. 


HENRY. 
Hear, ſolemn Jove ; and conſcious Venus, hear ; 
And thou, bright maid, believe me, whilſt I ſwear ; 
No time, no change, no future flame, ſhall move 
The well-plac'd baſis of my laſting love. 636 
O powerful virtue ! O victorious fair! 1 
At leaſt excuſe a tryal too ſevere: 
Receive the triumph, and forget the war. 


No baniſh'd man, condemn'd in woods to rove, 
Intreats thy pardon, and implores thy love: 64 
No perjur'd knight deſires to quit thy arms, | 
Faireſt collection of thy ſexes charms, 
Crown of my love, and honour of my youth: 
Henry, thy Henry, with eternal truth, 645 
As thou may'ſt wiſh, ſhall all his life imploy, 
And found his glory in his Emma's joy. 


In me behold the potent Edgar s heir, 
Illuftrious earl: him terrible in war 
Let Loyre confeſs; for ſhe has felt his ſword, 650 
And trembling fled before the Britiſh lord. 
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5 | Him great in peace and wealth fair Deva knows; 
if For ſhe amidft his ſpacious meadows flows; 

i Bo Inclines her urn upon his fatten'd lands; 

And fees his num'rous herd imprint her ſands. 


And thou, my fair, my dove, ſhalt raiſe 85 
thought 

To greatneſs next to empire; ; ſhalt be brought 
With folemn pomp to my paternal ſeat; 
Where peace and plenty on thy word ſhall wait, 
| | Muſic and ſong ſhall wake the marriage-day: ; 
And, whilſt the prieſts accuſe the bride's delay. = | 
n Sony ns Myrtles and roſcs ſhall obſtruct her way. | 


= Pr iendſhip ſhall ſtill thy evening feafts adorn ; | 3 
| And blooming peace ſhall ever bleſs thy morn. | ; 
0 : Succeeding years their happy race ſhall run; 665 | 5 


ö And Age unheeded by delight come on; 
i While yet ſuperior Love ſhall mock his pow'r; 


= And when old Time ſhall turn the fated hour, 
Which only can our well-ty'd knot unfold ; | 
What reſts of both, one ſepulchre ſhall hold. 679 


th! Hence then for ever from my Emma's breaſt 


0 (That heav'n of ſoftneſs, and that ſeat of reſt) 
. | Ye doubts and fears, and all that know to move” 
e 


ly. Tormenting grief, and all that trouble love, 
Scatter'd by winds recede, and wild in foreſts} 
rove. . 
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O day the faireſt ſure that ever roſe ! 

| Period and end of anxious Emma's woes! 
Sire of her joy, and ſource of her delight; 
O! wing'd with pleaſure take thy happy flight, 
And give each future morn a tincture of thy white.) 
Yet tell thy votary, potent queen of love, 681 

4 Henry, my Henry, will he never rove? 

g Will he be ever kind, and juſt, and good? 

And is there then no miſtreſs in the wood ? 
None, none there is; the thought was raſh and | 
- | vain; 

A falſe idea, anda fancy'd pain. 686 
Doubt ſhall for ever quit my ſtrengthen'd heart, 
And anxious jealouſie's corroding ſmart; 

No other inmate ſhall inhabit there, 
But ſoft Belief, young Joy, and pleaſing Care. 


Hence let the tides of plenty ebb and flow, 

And Fortune's various gale unheeded blow. 

If at my feet the ſuppliant goddeſs ſtands, 

And ſheds her treaſure with unweary'd hands; 
Her preſent favor cautious I'll embrace, 695 

And not unthankful uſe the proffer'd grace; £ 
If ſhe reclaims the temporary boon, 

And tries her pinions, flutt'ring to be gone ; 
Secure of mind I'll obviate her intent, 8 

And unconcern'd return the goods ſhe lent. 700 
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Nor happineſs can I, nor miſery feel, 

From any turn of her fantaſtic wheel : 
Friendſhip's great laws, and love's ſuperior pow'rs, 
Muſt mark the colour of my future hours 
From the events which thy commands create 

J muſt my bleſſings or my ſorrows date; 
And Henry's will muſt dictate Emma's fate. 


Yet while with cloſe delight and inward pride 
(Which from the world my careful ſoul ſhall hide) 
1 ſee thee, lord and end of my defire, 710 
Exalted high as virtue can require 

With power inveſted, and with pleaſure chear'd ; 

| Sought by the good, by the oppreſlor fear'd ; 
Loaded and bleſt with all the affluent ſtore, 
Which human vows at ſmoaking ſhrines implore ; 
Grateful and humble grant me to employ 716 
My life, ſubſervient only to thy joy; e 
And at my death to bleſs thy kindneſs ſhown 
To her, who of mankind could love but thee alone. 


W «x: chus the conſtant pair alternate ſaid, 
Joyful above them and around them play'd 721 
Angels and ſportive Loves, a numerous crowd; 
Smiling they clapt their wings, and low they bow'd : 
They tumbled all their little quivers o'er, 

To chuſe propitious ſhafts ; a precious ſtore: 725 
That, when their god ſhould take his future darts, 
To ſtrike (however rarely) conſtant hearts, 


PRIOR, 177 
His happy ſkill might proper arms imploy, 
All tipt with pleaſure, and all wing'd with joy: 
And thoſe, they vow'd, whole lives ſhould imitate 
Theſe lovers conſtancy, ſhould ſhare their fate. 


The queen of beauty ſtopt her bridled doves ; 
Approv'd the little labour of the Loves; 

Was proud and pleas'd the mutual vow to hear; N 
And to the triumph call'd the god of war: ö 
Soon as ſhe calls, the god is always near. 


Now, Mars, the faid, let Fame exalt her voice 
Nor let thy conqueſts only be her choice: 
But when ſhe ſings great Edward from the field 
Return'd, the hoſtile ſpear and captive ſhield Q 
In Concord's temple hung, and Gallia taught to * 

Field; 

And when, as prudent Saturn ſhall compleat 
The years deſign'd to perfect Britain's ſtate, 
The ſwift-wing' d pow'r ſhall take her trump again, 
To ſing her fav'rite Anna's wond'rous reigg; 
To recollect unweaty'd Marlbro's toils, 746 
Old Rufus? hall unequal to his ſpoils ; _ 1 
The Britiſh ſoldier from his high command 

Glorious, and Gaul thrice vanquiſh'd by his hand- 
Let her at leaſt perform what I deſire; 750 
With ſecond breath the vocal braſs inſpire, | 
And tell the nations, in no vulgar train, 
What wars I manage, and what wreaths I gain. 
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Be ſet aſide; and, in the ſofteſt lays 
Of thy poetic ſons, be ſolemn praiſe, 
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And, when thy tumults and thy fights are paſt ; 
And when thy laurels at my feet are caſt; 755 
Faithful may'ſt thou, like Britiſh Henry, prove: 
And, Emma-like, let me return thy love. 


Renown'd for truth, let all thy ſens appear; 
And conſtant Beauty ſhall reward their care. 


Mars ſmil'd, and bow'd : the Cyprian deity 
Turn'd to the glorious ruler of the ſky; 760 


And thou, ſhe ſmiling ſaid, great god of days 


And verſe, behold my deed, and fing my praiſe ; ; 
As on the Britiſh earth, my fav'rite iſle, 


Thy gentle rays and kindeſt influence ſmile, 765 


Through all her laughing fields and verdant groves, 


Proclaim with joy thoſe memorable loves: 


From every annual courſe let one great day 


To celebrated ſports and floral play EDS 
770. 


And everlaſting marks of honour paid 
To the true Lover, and the Nut-brown Maid, 


e 
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PRIOR, 179 


TO A YOUNG GENTLEMAN IN LOVE, 


A TALE, 
BY THE SAME. 


Fro public noiſe, and factious ftrife, 
From all the buſy ills of life, 
Take me, my Celia, to thy breaſt; 

: And Jull my wearied ſoul to reſt. 

nn For ever, in this humble cell, 5 
Let thee and I, my fair one, dwell; 

None enter elſe, but Love and he 
Shall bar the door, and keep the . 


To painted roofs, and mining ſpires, 

(Uneaſie ſeats of high deſires 10 

Let the unthinking many croud, | 
That dare be covetous and proud: 

In golden bondage let them wait, 
And barter happineſs for ſlate. 

But oh! my Celia, when thy ſwain 15 | 
Defires to ſee a court again, 
May heav'n around his deſtin'd head 
The choiceſt of its curſes ſhed ! 
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To ſum up all the rage of fate 
In the two things I dread and hate, 
May'ſt thou be falſe, and I be great! ) | 
Thus, on his Celia's panting breaſt, | * 
Fond Celadon his ſoul expreſt; F 
While with delight the lovely maid 
Receiv'd the vows, ſhe thus repaid : af 


Hope of my age, joy of my youth, 

Bleſt miracle of love and truth; 

All that could e'er be counted mine, 
My love and life, long ſince are thine : 

A real joy I never knew, 30 

Till I believ'd thy paſſion true : 

A real grief I ne'er can find, 

Till thou prov'ſt perjur'd, or unkind. 

Contempt, and poverty, and care, 

WW All we abhor, and all we fear, 
gh hleſt with thy preſence, I can bear. 
11108 | | Thro' waters and thro? flames Þll go, 

Suff*rer and ſolace of thy woe: 

Trace me ſome yet unheard-of way, 
That I thy ardour may repay; 40 
[HAR And make my conſtant paſſion known, 
5 By more than woman yet has done. 


| Had I a with that did not bear 7 
„ | The ſtamp and image of my dear ; 

1 5 Id pierce my heart through ev Ty vein, 
And die, to let it out: again. 46 
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$1 No: Venus ſhall my witneſs be, 1 
| 3 (If Venus ever lov'd like me) | 
1. * That for one hour I would not quit | | 
3 My ſhepherd's arms, and this retreat, 50 | 
| ; To be the Perſian monarch's bride, | 


Partner of all his pow'r and pride; 
Or rule in regal ſtate above, 
Mother of Gods, and wife of Jove. 


O happy theſe of human race! | 
But ſoon, alas! our pleaſures paſs. 56 
He thank'd her on his bended knee; 
Then drank a quart of milk and tea; 
And, leaving her ador'd embrace, 

Faſten'd to court to beg a place. 6o 
While ſhe, his abſence to bemoan, $5 
'The very moment he was gone, 

Call'd Thyrſis from beneath the bed! 

Where all this time he had been hid. 


: MORAL. | 
Wurz men have theſe ambitious fancies; 
And wanton wenches read romances ; 
Our ſex will - - -What? Out with it. Lie; 
155 And their's in equal ſtrains reply. 
=] | The moral of the tale I ſing 
(A poſy for a wedding-ring) 70 
In this ſhort verſe will be confin'd : 

Love is a jeſt; and vows are wind. 


M3 


At morn the nymph vouchſaft to place 5 


The flow'rs ſhe wore along the day : 


THE GARLAND. 


Te 
Tas pride of every grove I choſe, 
The violet ſweet, and lilly fair, = 
The dappl'd pink, and bluſhing roſe, 1 | 
| To deck my charming Cloe's hair. 0 


It; 


Upon her brow the various wreath ; 
The flow'rs leſs blooming than her face, 
The ſcent leſs fragrant than her breath. 


III. . I 


And ev'ry nymph and ſhepherd ſaid, 10 | 
That in her hair they lookt more gay 5 
Than glowing in their native bed, _ 5 


IV. 
Undreſt at evening, when ſhe found 
Their odours loſt, their colours paſt; 
She chang'd her look, and on the ground 
Her garland and her eye ſhe caſt, 16 


r 


SR 
That eye dropt ſenſe diſtin and clear, 
As any Muſe's tongue could ſpeak, 


When from its lid a pearly tear 


Ran trickling down her beauteous cheek. 


VI. 


Diſſembling what I knew too well, 214 


My love, my life, ſaid I, explain 


This change of humour: pr'ythee tell: 


That falling tear what does it mean ? 


VII. 


She ſigh'd; ſhe ſmil'd: and to the flow'rs 
Pointing, the lovely moraliſt ſaid; 26 
See! friend, in ſome few fleeting hours, 

See yonder, what a change is made! 


VIII.“ „ 
Ah me! the blooming pride of May, 


And that of beauty, are but one: 30 
At morn both flouriſh bright and gay ; 


| Both fade at evening, pale, and gone. 


I 


At dawn poor Stella danc'd and ſung ; 


The am'rous youth around her bow'd; 


At night her fatal knell was rung; 35 


I ſaw, and kiſs'd her in her ſhrowd. 
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Such as ſhe is, who dy'd to-day; 

Such I, alas! may be to-morrow: 

Go, Damon, bid thy Muſe diſplay 
The juſtice of thy Cloe's ſorrow. 


A LOVER'S ANGER. 


| As Cloe came into the room tother day, 
1 peeviſh began; Where ſo long could you flay ? 
In your life-time you never regarded your hour : 
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PRIOR, 


Rte 


BY THE SAME, 


40 


You promis'd at two; and (pray look, child) tis 


A lady's watch needs neither figures nor wheels ; 5 


"Tis enough, that tis loaded with baubles and ſeals. 
A temper ſo heedleſs no mortal can bear— 
Thus far I went on with a reſolute air. 


: Lord bleſs me! ſaid ſhe ; let a body but ſpeak : 


Here's an ugly hard roſe-bud falPn into my neck: 
It has hurt me, and vext me to ſuch a degree 


See here! for you never believe me; pray lee, 
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5 8 LY Merry Andrew, the laſt Southwark-fair 


So peeviſh was the edict of the may'r) ; 
At Southwark therefore, as his tricks be ſhow'd, 
To pleaſe our maſters, and his friends the croud ; 
A huge neats-tongue he in his right-hand held, 6 


. K 


r 
On the left fide my breaſt, what a mark ithad made ! 
So ſaying, her boſom ſhe careleſs diſplay'd. 
That ſeat of delight I with wonder ſurvey'd; 
And forgot ev'ry word I deſign'd to have ſaid. 
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MERRY ANDREW. 


BY THE SAME. 


(At Barthol'mew he did not much appear, 


His left was with a good black-pudding fill'd. 
With a grave look, in this odd equipage, 


The clowniſh mimic traverſes the ſtage. 
Why how now, Andrew ! cries his brother droll; 


To-days conceit, methinks, is ſomething dull: 
Come on, fir, to our worthy friends explain, 
What does your emblematic worſhip mean ? 
Quoth Andrew, honeſt Engliſh let us ſpeak : 


Your emble- (what d'ye call 't) is heathen Greek. 


135 
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1 + = PRIOR. 
| To tongue or pudding thou haſt no pretence : 
Learning thy talent is ; but mine is ſenſe. 
That buſie fool I was, which thou art now; 
th Deſirous to correct, not knowing how; 7 
thi N With very good deſign, but little wit, 20 „ 
. Blaming or praiſing things, as I thought fit. £1 
1 I for this conduct had what I deſerv'd; 
5 And, dealing honeſtly, was almoſt ſtarv'd. 
1M But, thanks to my indulgent ſtars, I eat; 
| "ik Since I have found the ſecret to be great. 25 
. O, deareſt Andrew, ſays the humble droll, 
l | Flenceforth may I obey, and thou controll ; 
Provided thou impart thy uſeful ſkill. 
Bow then, ſays Andrew; and, for once, I will. — 
Be of your patrons mind, whate'er he ſays; 40 
Sleep very much ; think little ; and talk leſs : 
Mind neither good nor bad, nor right nor wrong . 
But eat your pudding, ſlave; and hold your tongue. 
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5 A reverend prelate ſtopt his coach and fix, 

ma To laugh a little at our Andrew's tricks: 35 
But, when he heard him give this golden rule, 
Drive on (he cry'd) ; this fellow is no fool. 
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A REASONABLE AFFLICTION, 


24 | BY THE SAME, 


O « his death-bed poor Lubin lies: 9 
His ſpouſe is in deſpair: . | 
With frequent ſobs, and mutual cries, | [ 
They both expreſs their care. | | | 

| 


A diff*rent cauſe, ſays parſon Sly, 5 
The ſame effect may give: 
Poor Lubin fears, that he ſhall die; 
His wife, that he may live. 
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N Cxasr, tempting Siren, ceaſe thy flatt'ring ſtrain, 

N 8 Sweet is chy charming ſong, but ſung in vain: 

0 6 When the winds blow, and loud the tempeſts roar, 

5 What fool would truſt the waves, and quit the ſhore ? 
0 N ' Early, and vain, into the world I came, 5 

1 | Big with falſe hopes, and eager after fame; 

i Till looking round me, ere the race began, 

| Madmen, and giddy fools were all that ran: 

Reclaim'd betimes, I from the liſts retire, 

We And thank the gods © who' my retreat inſpire. 10 

Wy In happier times our anceſtors were bred, 90 

Wl. When virtue was the only path to tread : 

ll. Give me, ye gods! but the ſame road to fame, | 5 

130 Whate'er my fathers dar'd, I dare the ſame. Þ 

i! | Chang'd is the ſcene, ſome baneful planet rules N 

dl An impious world, contriv'd for knaves and fools. | 


Born 1667 ; dyed 1735, 
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LANSDOWNE. 189 
Look now around, and with impartial eyes 
Conſider, and examine all who riſe ; _ = l 
Weigh well their actions, and their treach'rous ends, | 
How greatneſs grows, and by what ſteps aſcends ; | } 
What murders, treaſons, perjuries, deceit; 21 | iy 
How many cruſh'd, to make one monſter great. 
Would you command ? Have Fortune in your pow'r? ne | il 
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Hug when you ſtab, and ſmile when you devour? | 
| Be bloody, falſe, flatter, forſwear, and lye, 25 | 
5 Turn pander, pathick, paraſite, or ſpy; WW 
Such thriving arts may your wiſh'd purpoſe bring, PE 
A miniſter at leaft, perhaps a king. 5 | 
| Fortune we moſt unjuſtly partial call, 1 
A miſtreſs free, who bids alike to all; 30 | 
But on ſuch terms as only ſuit the baſe, thy 
1 Honour denies and ſhuns the foul embrace. * 
2 The honeſt man, who ſtarves and is undone, | | 5 * 
Not Fortune, but his vertue keeps him down. EE Wl. 
Had Cato bent beneath the conq'ring cauſe, 35 ö 
He might have liv'd to give new ſenates laws; 
Y But on vile terms diſdaining to be great, 
. He periſh'd by his choice, and not his fate. 
: Honours and life, th' uſurper bids, and all 
That vain miſtaken men Good-fortune call, 40 
1 Virtue forbids, and ſets before his eyes 
. An honeſt death, which he accepts, and dies; 
O plorious.reſolution ! noble pride . 
More nonour'd, than the tyrant liv'd, he dy'd; 
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More lov'd, more prais'd, more envy'd in his doom, 
Than Ceſar trampling on the rights of Rome. 46 
The virtuous nothing fear, but life with ſhame, 
And death's a pleaſant road that leads to fame. 155 
On bones, and ſcraps of dogs let me be fed, 3 =] 

My limbs uncover'd, and expos'd my head | 8 

To bleakeſt colds, a kennel be my bed. 

This, and all other martyrdom for thee, 

Seems glorious, all, thrice beauteous Honeſty |! 

Judge me, ye pow'rs ! Let Fortune tempt or frown, 

I ſtand prepar'd, my honour is my own. og 

Ye great diſturbers, who in endleſs noiſe, 
In blood and rapine ſeek unnatural joys ; 

For what 1s all this buſtle but to ſhun- 

Thoſe thoughts with which you dare not be alone? 

As men in miſery, oppreſt with care, 60 

Scek in the rage of wine to drown deſpair. 

Let others fight, and eat their bread in blood, 

Regardleſs if the cauſe be bad or good ; 

Or cringe in courts, depending on the nods 
Of ſtrutting pygmies who would paſs for gods. 

For me, unpractis'd in the courtiers ſchool, 66 

Who loath a knave, and tremble at a fool ; 

Who honour gen'rous Wycherly oppreſt, 

Poſſeſt of little, worthy of the beſt, 

Rich in himſelf, in virtue that outſhines 70 
All but the fame of his immortal lines; ; 
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LANSDOWNE. 1901 


More than the wealthieſt lord, who helps to drain 
The famiſh'd land, and rouls in impious gain; 
What can I hope in courts? Or how ſucceed? }J 
'Tygers and wolves ſhall in the ocean breed, 
The whale and dolphin fatten on the meed, 


And every element exchange its kind, 


Ere thriving honeſty in courts we find. 
Happy the man, of mortals happieſt he, 


Whoſe quiet mind from vain deſires 15 free; 89 


Whom neither hopes deceive, nor fears torment, 
But lives at peace, within himſelf content; 

In thought or act, accountable to none, 

But to himſelf, and to the gods alone: 


O ſweetneſs of content! Seraphick joy! . 85 . 
Which nothing wants, and nothing can deſtroy. 
Where dwells this peace, this e, of the 


mind? 
Where, but in ſhades remote . human kind; 


In flow'ry vales, where 9 imd ſhepherds 


meet, 


But never comes within the palace gate. 00 


Farewell then cities, courts, and camps, farewell, 
Welcome, ye groves, here let me ever dwell, 


From cares, from buſineſs, and mankind remove, | 
All but the Muſes, and inſpiring Love: 


How ſweet the morn ! how gentle is the night! 


Ho calm the ev'ning! and the day how bright! 
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192 I. ANS DOW NE. 

From hence, as from a hill, I view below 
The crowded world, a mighty wood in ſhow, 

Where ſeveral wand'rers travel day and night 


By different paths, and none are in the right. 


BAUCIS p PHILEMON. 


IMITATED, FROM THE EIGHTH BOOK 
OF OVID. 8 


WRITTEN, 1706. 


BY JONATHAN SWIFT, bp. p. 


DEAN OF sT. PATRICK'S, DUBLIN,* 


Ix ancient times, as ſtory tells, 

The ſaints would often leave their cells, 
And ftrole about, but hide their quality, 
To try good people's hoſpitality. © 


It happen'd on a winter-night — 5 
As authors of the legend write, 
Two brother-hermits, ſaints by trade, 
Taking their tour in maſquerade, 
Diſguis'd in tatter'd habits went | 
To a ſmall village down in Kent; 10 
Where, in the ſtrolers canting ſtrain, 5 
They beg'd from door to door in vain, 


Born 1667 ; dyed 1745s 
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194 SWIFT. 


Try'd every tone might pity win; 
But not a ſoul would let them in. 


Our wand'ring ſaints, in woful ſtate, 
Treated at this ungodly rate, 
Having through all the village paſs'd, 
To a ſmall cottage came at laſt, 


Where dwelt a good old honeſt yeoman, 
Call'd in the neigbourhood Philemon. 
Who kindly did theſe ſaints invite 


In his poor hut to paſs the night: 
And then the hoſpitable ſire 
Bid goody Baucis mend the fire; 


While he from out the chimney took 


A flitch of bacon off the hook, 


And freely from the fatteſt ſide 

Cut out large ſlices to be fry'd: 
Then ſtepp'd aſide to fetch 'em drink, 
Fill'd a large jug up to the brink, 

And ſaw it fairly twice go round; 


Vet (what is wonderful) they found 
"Twas ſtill repleniſh'd to the top, 
As if they not had toucht a drop. 


The good old couple were amaz'd, 


And often on each other gaz'd ; 


For both were frighten'd to the heart, 
And juſt began to cry,—What art? 
Then ſoftly turn'd aſide to view 
Whether the ds pas were burning blue. 


20 


The gentle pilgrims, ſoon aware on't, 

Told them their calling, and their errant : 

Good folks, you need not be afraid, 

We are but ſaints, the hermits ſaid; 1 

No hurt ſhall come to you or yours; 45 

But for that pack of churliſh boors, 

Not fit to live on Chriftian ground, 

They and their houſes ſhall be drown'd : 

Whil you ſhall ſee your cottage riſe, 

And grow a church before your eyes, 50 
They ſcarce had ſpoke, when fair and ſoft 

The roof began to mount aloft; 

Aloft roſe ev'ry beam and rafter, 

The heavy wall climb'd ſlowly after. 


The chimney widen'd, and grew higher, 


Became a ſteeple with a ſpire. 56 


The kettle to the top was WY 
And there ſtood faſt'ned to a joiſt; 
But with the upſide down to ſhew 
Its inclination for below - Wi 
In vain; for a ſuperior force 
Apply'd at bottom ſtops its courſe : 
Doom'd ever in ſuſpence to dwell, 
Tis now no kettle, but a bell. 


A wooden jack, which had almoſt 65 


Loſt, by diſuſe, the art to roaſt, 
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196 SWIFT, 

A ſudden alteration feels, 
Increas'd by new inteſtine wheels ; 
And, what exalts the wonder more, 


The number made the motion ſlow'r. 
The flyer, tho't had leaden feet, 


70 


Turn'd round ſo quick, you ſcarce cou'd ſee 't ; 


But, flacken'd by ſome ſecret power, 
Now hardly moves an inch an hour. 
The jack and chimney, near ally'd, 
Had never left each other's fide; 

'The chimney to a ſteeple grown, 

The jack would not be left alone, 

But, up againſt the ſteeple rear'd, 
Became a clock, and ftill adher'd : 

And {till its love to houſhold-cares, 

By a ſhrill voice at noon, declares ; 
Warning the cook-maid not to burn 
That roaſt- meat which it cannot turn. 
The groaning chair began to crawl, 
Like an huge ſnail, along the wall; 
There ſtuck aloft, in publick view, 
And, with ſmall change, a pulpit grew. 


The porringers, that in a row 


Hung high, and made a glitt'ring ſnow, 


To a leſs noble ſubſtance chang'd, 
Were now but leathern buckets rang'd. 
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SWIFT. 197 

The ballads, paſted on the wall, 

Of Foan of France, and Engliſh Moll, 

Fair Roſamond, and Robin Hood, e 

The little children in the wood, 
Now ſeem'd to look abundance better, 

Improv'd in picture, ſize, and letter; 

And, high in order plac'd, deſcribe 1 

The heraldry of ev'ry tribe.“ 100 Wi 


A bedſtead of the antique mode, 2 A | 
. Compact of timber many a load, 3 i 
, Such as our anceſtors did uſe, 
Was metamorphos'd into pews ; 
4 Which ſtill their ancient nature keep, 8 105 | 


By lodging folks diſpos'd to ſleep. 


The cottage by ſuch ſeats as theſe 
Grown to a church by juſt degrees, 
The hermits then deſir'd their hoſt 
To aſk for what he fancy'd moſt, 110 
Philemon having paus'd a while, 8 

Return'd 'em thanks in homely lile ; 

Then ſaid, My houſe is grown ſo fine, 
Methinks, I ſtill would call it mine, | 
Um old, and fain wou'd live at eaſe ; 115 
Make me the parſon, if you pleaſe. 


„ Of the twelve tribes of Iſrael, which in country 
churches are ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by the enſigns approgets | 
ated to them * Jacob on his death bed.” | | 


N 3 
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He F. and preſently he feels 
His grazier's coat fall down his heels; 


He ſees, yet hardly can believe, 5 | 
About each arm a pudding - ſleeve ; 411 g 
His waſtcoat to a caſſock grew, 2 
And both aſſum'd a ſable hue ; H 


But, being old, continued juſt 

As thread-bare, and as full of duft. 

His talk was now of tythes and dues: 12g 

He ſmok'd his pipe, and read the news; 

Knew how to preach old ſermons next, 
Vampt in the preface and the text; 

At chriſtnings well could act his part, 

And had the ſervice all by heart; I 30 N 
Wiſh'd women might have children faſt, 
And thought whoſe ſow had farrow'd laſt ; 

Againſt diſſenters would repine, 

And ſtood up firm for right divine; 15 
Found his head fill'd with many a ſyſtem: 
But claſſick authors, —he ne'er miſs d em. 


r 
2 


Thus having furbiſh'd up a parſon, 
3 Dame Baucis next they play'd their farce on. 
1 Inſtead of home- ſpun coifs, were ſeen 
* Good pinners edg'd with colberteen 3 140 
Her petticoat, transform'd apace, 

Became black ſattin, flounc'd with lace. 
Plain goody would no longer down, 

"Twas madam, in her grogram gown. 
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Philemon was in great ſurprize, 145 
And hardly could believe his eyes, 

Amaz'd to ſee her look fo prim; 

And ſhe admir'd as much at him. 


Thus happy in their change of life 
Were ſeveral years this man and wife: 150 
When on a day, which prov'd their laſt, 
Diſcourſing o'er old ſtories paſt, 

They went by chance, amidſt their talk, 

To the church- yard to take a walk; 
When Baucis haſtily cry'd out, 155 
My dear, I ſee your forehead ſprout. | 
Sprout! quoth the man; what's this you tell us? ? 
I hope you don't believe me jealous : 

But yet, methinks, I feel it truez 
And re'ly, yours is budding too— 160 
Nay,—now I cannot ſtir my foot ; _ 
5 It feels as if 'twere taking root. 


Deſcription would but tire my Muſe; ; 
In ſhort, they both were turn'd to bs. 
Old goodman Dobſon of the green 165 
Remembers, he the trees has ſeen; EL 
He'll talk of them from noon to night, 
And goes with folks to ſhew the ſight ; 

On Sundays, after ev 'ning-prayer, 
He gathers all the 7 chere; 5 170 


NA 


O ©CCASIONED BY READING THE FOLLOWING 


300 SWIFT. 
Points out the place of either yew ; 
Here Baucis, there Philemon, grew: 
Till once a parſon of our town, 
To mend his barn, cut Baucis down; 


At which 'tis hard to be believ'd 173 
How much the other tree was griev'd, 1 
Grew ſcrubby, dy'd a-top, was ſtunted: . Be 


So the next parſon ſtub'd and burnt it. 


att 
VERSES. 
| _ ON THE 


DEATH OF DOCTOR SWIFT, 


MAXIM IN ROCHFOUCAULT : 


Dans ['adwerſite de nos meilleurs amis nous trouwvens 


toujours quelque choſe, qui ne nous deplaiſt pas. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF: NOV. 1731. 


As Rochfoucault his maxims drew 
From nature, I believe 'em true: 
They argue no corrupted mind 


In him; the fault is in mankind. 


This maxim more than all the reſt 4 
Is thought too baſe for human breaſt : 
i In all diſtreſſes of our friends 
« We firſt conſult our private ends; | 
« While Nature, kindly bent to eaſe us, 


points out ſome circumſtance to pleaſe us.“ 


If this perhaps your patience move, 


Let reaſon and experience prove. 


We all behold with envious eyes 
Our equal rais'd above our fize. 
I love my friend as well as you: v9" 
But why ſhould he obſtruct my view ? 


"Then let me have the higher poſt; 


Suppoſe it but an inch at moſt. 


If in a battle you ſhould fig 


One whom you love of all mankind, 20 
Had ſome heroick action done, | 


A champion kill'd, or trophy won ; 


Rather than thus be overtopt, 


Wou'd you not wiſh his lawrels cropt ? 


Dear honeſt Ned is in the gout, 25 


Lies rack'd with pain, and you without: 


How patiently you hear him groan! 


How glad, the caſe is not your own ! 


What poet would not grieve to ſee 
His brother write as well as he? LT 
But, rather than they ſhould excel, 
Would wiſh his rivals all in hell? 


SWIFT, 201 


8 . 
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i 202 SWIFT. 

1 Her end when emulation miſſes, 

(| She turns to envy, ſtings, and hiſſes: 

I The ſtrongeſt friendihip yields to pride, 35 


1. 1 85 Unleſs the odds be on our ſide. 

Vain human-kind ! fantaſtick race ! 
Thy various follies who can trace ? 

_ Seli-love, ambition, envy, pride, 
Their empire in our hearts divide. 40 
Give others riches, power, and ſtation ; 
'Tis all on me an uſurpation. 
I have no title to aſpire ; 

Vet, when you ſink, I ſeem the higher. 


In Pope I cannot read a line, | 45 : 
But with a figh 1 wiſh it mine: 1 
When he can in one couplet fix ; 


More ſenſe than I can do in fix, 
It gives me ſuch a jealous fit, | 
IL cry, Pox take him and his wit. 50 
I grieve to be outdone by Gay 
In my own humorous biting way. 
Arbuthnot is no more my friend, 
Who dares to irony pretend ; 


. Which I was born to introduce; 55 
| | Refin'diit firſt, and ſhew'd its uſe. 

(| St. John,“ as well as Pultney,+ knows 

iy That I had ſome repute for proſe ; 

i * Viſcount Bolingbroke, 

[| | "7 William Pulteney, eſq; afterward ear of Bats. 
j 
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C And, till they drove me out of date, 0 
Could maul a miniſter of ſtate, 60 | | 
If they have mortify'd my pride, 1 
And made me throw my pen aſide; 
If with ſuch talents heav'n hath bleſt 'em, 
Have I not reafon to deteſt 'em? _ 
To all my foes, dear Fortune, ſend 65 
Thy gifts, but never to my friend : 
I tamely can endure the firſt ; 
But this with envy makes me burſt. 
Thus much may ſerve by way of proem; 
Proceed we therefore to our poem. - I 
5 The time is not remote, when I | : 
1 Muſt by the courſe of nature dye; 


When, I foreſee, my ſpecial friends 
Will try to find their private ends. — 
And, tho' *tis hardly underſtood 70- 
Which way my death can do them good, 
Vet thus, methinks, I hear them ſpeak : 
See, how the dean begins to break! 
Poor gentleman ! he droops apace ; 
Lou plainly find it in his face. 80 
That old vertigo in his head 
Will never leave him till he's dead. 
Beſides, his memory decays : 
He recollects not what he ſays; 
He cannot call his friends to mind ; 85 
Forgets the place where laſt he din'd: 
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204 SWIFT. 


Plies you with ſtories o'er and o'er; 
He told 'em fifty times before. 


How does he fancy we can fit 


To hear his out-of-faſhion wit? - 
But he takes up with younger folks 


Who, for his wine, will bear his jokes. 
Faith, he muſt make his ſtories ſhorter, 

Or change his comrades once a quarter: 

In half the time he talks them round, 95 


There mult another ſet be found; 
For poetry, he's paſt his prime ; 
He takes an hour to find a rhime : 


His fire is out, his wit decay'd, 


His fancy ſunk, his mule a jade. | 10G 
Id have him throw away his pen; PT, 


But there's no talking to ſome men. 


And then their tenderneſs appears 
By adding largely to my years: 


He's older than he would be ed. 105 


And well remembers Charles the ſecond. 
He hardly drinks a pint of wine 
And that, I doubt, is no good ſign. 

His ſtomach too begins to fail: 


Laſt year we thought him ſtrong and hale ; 
But now he's quite another thing: 111 


I with he may hold out till ſpring. 


They hug themſelves, and reaſon thus; 
It is not yet ſo bad with us 


SWIFT, 205 
In ſuch a caſe they talk in tropes, 115 
And, by their fears, expreſs their hopes. 


Some great misfortune to portend, 
No enemy can match a friend. 


With all the kindneſs they profeſs, Ul 
The merit of a lucky gueſs 3 140 {8 
(When daily how d'y's come of courſe, z 
And ſervants anſwer, “ worſe and worſe !”) . 


Wou'd pleaſe them better, chan to tell, 
That, God be prais'd! the dean is well. 


Then he who propheſy'd the beſt, 125 lt 
Approves his judgment to the reſt : N | Wl 
« You know, I always fear'd the worſt, i 
« And often told you ſo at firſt.” e q! | 
He'd rather chooſe that I ſhould dye, | | Ki 


+ — + 
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Than his prediction prove a lye. 130 
Not one foretels I ſhall recover; h 
But all agree to give me over. 
Vet ſhould ſome neighbour feel a pain 
Juſt in the parts where I complain; 
How many a meſſage would he ſend? 155 
What hearty prayers that I ſhould mend 7 
Enquire what regimen I kept ; 
What gave me eaſe, and how I lept ? 
And more lament when I was dead | 
Than all the ſnivelers round my bed. 140 
My good companions, never fear; 
For, though you may miſtake a year, 
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206 SWIFT. 
Though your prognoſticks run too faſt, 
They muſt be verify'd at laſt. 
Behold the fatal day arrive! 145 
How is the dean? he's juſt alive. 
Now the departing prayer is read; 
He hardly breathes— The dean is dead. 
Before the paſſing- bell begun, 
The news thro? half the town has run. 
Oh! may we all for death prepare! 151 
What has he left? And who's his heir? 
I know no more, than what the news is; 
*Tis all bequeath'd to publick uſes. 
To publick uſes! there's a whim! 155 
What had the publick done for him? 
Mere envy, avarice, and pride : 
He gave it all - - - - but firſt he dy'd. 
And had the dean in all the nation 
No worthy friend? no poor relation? 169 
So ready to do ſtrangers good, 
Forgetting his own fleſh and blood ? 
| Now Gruh-ftreet wits are all employ'd ; 
With elegies the town is cloy'd : 
Some paragraph in every paper 165 
To curſe the dean, or bleſs the drapier. | 
The doctors, tender of their fame, 
Wiſely on me lay all the blame. 
We muſt confels his caſe was nice; 
But he would never take advice. 370 


I LR. LEES * 
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Had he been rul'd, for ought appears, 
| He might have liv'd theſe twenty years: 

For, when we open'd him, we found, 

That all his vital parts were ſound. 

From Dublin ſoon to London ſpread, 175 

'Tis told at court, the dean is dead; 

And Lady Suffolk“ in the ſpleen 

Runs laughing up to tell“ *. 

* * ſo gracious, mild and good, 

Cries, © Is he gone! 'tis time he ſhou'd. 


“n * * * 181 
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Now Chartres +, at Sir Robert's f levee, 
Tells with a ſneer the tidings heavy: 
Why if he dy'd without his ſhoes, 
(Cries Bob) I'm ſorry for the news: 190 


Mr. Howard, then e of Suffolk, and one of 
the bedchamber to the late queen. 


+ „ Colonel Francis * Charteris,? whoſe 8 may be 
een in an epitaph written by Dr. Arbuthnot.” 


Þ Sir Robert Walpole, prime miniſter, afterward earl 4 
C, ford. 
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208 SWIFT, 


Oh! were the wretch but living ſtill, 
And in his place my good friend Will! ©, 


Or had a mitre on his head, 
Provided Bolingbroke was dead 


Now Curl“ his ſhop from rubbiſh drains : 


Three genuine tomes of Swift's remains“ 
And then, to make them paſs the glibber, 


Revis'd by Tibbalds, Moore, and Cibber.+ 
He'll treat me as does my betters, 
Publiſh my will, my life, my letters; 200 
Revive the libels born to die ; | 
Which Pope muſt bear, as well as I. 

Here ſhift the ſcene to repreſent 
How thoſe I love my death lament. 


Poor Pope will grieve a month, and Gay 


A week, and Arbuthnot a day. 206 
St. John himſelf will ſcarce forbear · 


To bite his pen, and drop a tear. 


The reſt will give a ſhrug, and cry 


« Pm ſorry, but we all muſt die.” 210 


Indifference clad in wiſdom's guiſe 
All fortitude of mind ſupplies: 


* Mr. Fa 


+ « An infamous bookſeller, who ke ehings in the 


| dean's name which he never wrote.” 


1 See their ebaracters in the Dunciad. 


SWIFT. 

For how can ſtony bowels melt 
In thoſe, who never pity felt? 
When we are laſht, they kiſs'd the rod, 
Reſigning to the will of God. 216 

The fools, my juniors by a year, 

Are tortur'd with ſuſpence and fear; 
Who wiſely thought my age a ſcreen, 

When death approacht, to ſtand between; 
The ſcreen remov'd, their hearts are trembling ; 
They mourn for me without diſſembling. 

My female friends, whoſe tender hearts 
Have better learn'd to act their parts, 

Receive the news in doleful dumps: 225 
„The dean is dead (pray, what is trumps ?) 
« Then, Lord have mercy on his ſoul. 1 

(Ladies, I'll venture for the vole.) | 1 

Six deans, they ſay, muſt bear the pall. 
« (I with I knew what king to call.) 230 

Madam, your huſband will attend 
The fun' ral of ſo good a friend. 

No, madam, tis a ſhocking ſight; 

And he's engag'd to-morrow night: 

My lady Club wou'd take it ill 235 

If he ſhould fail at her quadrill. 

« He lov'd the dean, (J lead a heart) 

* But deareſt friends, they ſay, muſt part. 

« His time was come; he ran his race; | 
We hope he's in a better place.” 240 


vor. I. . 0 


Letters,” 


210 SWIFT, © 
Why do we grieve that friends ſhould dye 4 

No loſs more eaſy to ſupply. 

One year is paſt; a different ſcene ! 

No further mention of the dean, 5 

Who now, alas, no more is miſt, 245 

Than if he never did exiſt, 

Where's now the favourite of Apollo? 

Departed: And his works muſt follow ; 

- Mult undergo the common fate; 

His kind of wit 1s out of date. „ 00-: 
Some country *ſquire to Lintot * goes, 

Inquires for Swift in verſe and proſe. 

Says Lintot, “ I have heard the name; 

« He dy'd a year ago. The ſame.” 

He ſearches all the ſhop in vain: 255 

Sir, you may find them in Duck-lane + ; 

4 I ſent them, with a load of books, 

% Laſt Monday, to the paſtry-cooks. 

To fancy they could live a year! 

« ] find you're but a ſtranger here. 260 

The dean was famous in his time, 

And had a kind of knack at rhime : 

« His way of writing now is paſt: 

« 'The town has got a better taſte. 


% Bernard Lintot, a bookſeller. See Pope's Durciad and 


+ A fireet where old books were formerly ſol4 . 
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SWIFT. 211 
« ] keep no antiquated ſtuſt; 265 
« But ſpick and ſpan I have enough. 
« Pray, do but give me leave to ſhew 'em. 
« Here's Colley Cibber's birth-day poem. 
This ode you never yet have ſeen 
« By Stephen Duck“ upon the queen. 270 
Then here's a letter finely pen'd | 
« Againſt the Craftſman and his ſriend : 
« [t clearly ſhews, that all reflection 
« On miniſters is diſaffection. | 
Next, here's fir Robert's vindication, 278 
« And Mr. Henley's + laſt oration. 
« The hawkers have not got them yet; 
* Your honour pleaſe to buy a ſett?”? 
Suppoſe me dead; and then ſuppoſe 
A club aſſembled at the Roſe ; 280 
Where, from diſcourſe of this and that, 
I grow the ſubje& of their chat. 
The dean, if we believe report, 
Was never ill receiv'd at court. 
Altho', ironically grave, | 285 
He ſham'd the fool and laſh'd the knave. 
« Sir, I have heard another ſtory ; 
He was a moſt confounded tory, 
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| : SMITE. 
| 3 « And grew, or he is much bely'd, 
ad « Etremely dull before he dy'd. 4290 
Can we the drapier e' er forget? 
15 not our nation in his debt: 
"Twas he that writ the Drapier* s letters. 
« He ſhould have left them for his betters ; 
« We had a hundred abler men, 295 
6 Nor need depend upon his pen.— 
Say what you will about his reading, 
« You never can defend his breeding: 
5 Who, in his ſatyrs running riot, 
« Could never leave the world in quiet; 
« Attacking, when he took the whim, 301 
Court, city, camp ;—all one to him.— 
„ But why wou'd he, except he ſlobber d. 
« Offend our patriot, great ſir Robert; 
« Whoſe councils aid the ſov'reign pow'r 
To fave the nation ev'ry hour. 306 
«« What ſcenes of evil he unravels 
In ſatyrs, libels, lying travels! 
«« Not ſparing his own clergy- cloth, 
« But eats into it like a moth !”— 310 
Perhaps I may allow the dean | 
Had too much ſatyr in his vein, 
And ſeem'd determin'd not to ſtarve it, 
Becauſe no age could more deſerve it. 
Vice, if it e'er can be abaſh'd 315 
Mukt be or ridicul'd or laſh'd. 


. 213 
If you reſent it, who's to blame? 
He neither knew you nor your name. 
Should vice expect to *ſcape rebuke, 
Becauſe its owner is a duke? 320 
His friendſhips, ſtill to few confin'd, 
Were always of the midling kind ; 
; | No fools of rank, or mongrel breed, 
Who fain wou'd paſs for lords indeed; 
Where titles gave no right or power, 325 
And peerage is a wither'd flower. : 
Hie would have deem'd it a diſgrace 
If ſuch a wretch had known his face. 
He never thought an honour done him, 
Becauſe a peer was proud to own him; 330 
Would rather flip aſide, and chooſe 5 
To talk with wits in dirty ſhoes; 
And ſcorn the tools with ſtars and garters 
So often ſeen careſſing Chartres. 
| He kept with princes due decorum, 335 
Yet never ſtood in awe before em; 
But follow'd David's leſſon juſt ; | 
In princes never put his truſt: | 
And, would you make him truly ſour, 
Provoke him with a ſlave in pow'r. 340 
« Alas, poor dean! his only ſcope 
Was to be held a miſanthrope. 
„This into gen'ral odium drew him; 
„Which, if he lik'd, much good may do him. 
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214 SWIFT, 
« His zeal was not to laſh our crimes, 345 
« But diſcontent againſt the times: 
« For, had we made him timely offers 
To raife his poſt or fill his coffers, 
Perhaps he might have truckled down, 
« Like other brethren of his gown. 350 
« For party he would ſcarce have bled : 
« I ſay no more , becauſe he's dead. — 
« What writings has he left behind?“ 
I hear they're of a diff rent kind: 
A few, in verſe; but moſt, in proſe. — 355 
« Some high-flown pamphlets, I ſuppoſe : 
All ſcribbled in the worſt of times, 
« To palliate his friend Oxford's crimes, 
1 | To praiſe queen Anne, nay more, defend her, 
HB % As never fav'ring the pretender :S— 360 
| | « Or libels yet conceal'd from ſight, | 
c Againſt the court to ſhew his ſpight :— 
ws Perhaps his travels, part the third; 
«A lye at ev'ry ſecond word— — 
a „ Offenſive to a loyal ear: 


365 


« But not one ſermon, you may ſwear.” — 
As for his works, in verſe or proſe, 
I own myſelf no judge of thoſe ; 
Nor can J tell what criticks thought em; 
Bur this I know, all people bought 'em ; 370 | 
As with a moral view deſign'd, 
To pleaſe and to ben mankind : 


— 7 9 
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And, if he often miſs'd his aim, 

The world muſt own it, to their ſhame, 

The praiſe is his, and theirs the blame. 

He gave the little wealth he had 376 

To build a houſe for fools and mad; 

To ſhew, by one ſatyric touch, 

No nation wanted it ſo much. 

And, fince you dread no farther laſhes, 380 
Methinks you may forgive his aſhes. 


A LETTER yrxom I ITALY, 
TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
CHARLES LORD HALIFAX, 
IN THE YEAR MDCCL. 


BY JOSEPH ADDISON, ESG.“ 


Salve magna parens frugum Saturnia tellus, 
Magna wirim ] tibi res antique laudis & artis 
Aggredior, ſanctos auſas recludere fontes. 


Viks. Georg. 2. 


Wnt you, my Lord, the rural ſhades admire, 

And from Britannia's public poſts retire, . 

Nor longer, her ungrateful ſons to pleaſe, 

For their advantage ſacrifice your eaſe ; 5 

Me into foreign realms my fate conveys, 13 

Through nations fruitful of immortal lays, 

Where the ſoft ſeaſon and inviting lime 
Conſpire to trouble your repoſe with rhime. 


Born 1671; dyed 1719. 
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ADDISON, 217 
| For whereſoe' er I turn my raviſh'd eyes, 
; Gay gilded ſcenes and ſhining proſpects riſe, 10 
3 Poetic fields incompaſs me around, 

And till I ſeem to tread on claſſic ground; 

For here the Muſe ſo oft her harp has ſtrung, 

That not a mountain rears its head unſung ; 
 Renown'd in verſe each ſhady thicket grows, 15 

And ev'ry ſtream in heav'nly numbers flows. 


How am I pleas'd to ſearch the hills and woods, | 
. For riſing ſprings and celebrated floods! 
; To view the Nar, tumultuous in his courſe, 
; And trace the ſmooth Clitumnus to his ſource, 20 
To ſee the Mincio draw his watry ſtore, 
Through the long windings of a fruitful ſhore, 
And hoary Albula's infected tide 
O'er the warm bed of ſmoking ſulphur glide. 


Fir'd with a thouſand raptures I ſurvey 25 
Eridanus through flow'ry meadows ſtray, 
The king of floods! that rolling o'er the plains 
The tow'ring Alps of half their moiſture drains, 

And proudly ſwoln with a whole winter's ſnows, _ 
Diſtributes wealth and plenty where he flows. 30 


Sometimes, miſguided by the tuneful throng, 
I look for ſtreams immortaliz'd in ſong, 
That loſt in filence and oblivion lie, 
(Dumb are their fountains, and their channels dry) 
Vet run for ever by the Muſe's ſkill, mo 9 
And in the ſmooth en, murmur l. 
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218 ADDISON,. 
Sometimes to gentle Tiber I retire, 

And the fam'd river's empty ſhores admire, 
That deſtitute of ſtrength derives its courſe 
From thrifty urns and an unfruitful ſource; 40 
Yer ſung io often in poetic lays, 
With ſcorn the Danube and the Nile ſurveys; 
So high the deathleſs Muſe exalts her theme ! 
Such was the Boyn, a poor inglorious ſtream, 
That in Hibernian vales obſcurely ſtray'd, 45 
And unobſerv'd in wild meanders play'd 
Till by your lines and Naſſau's ſword renown'd, 
Its riſing billows through the world reſound, 
 Where'er the hero's godlike acts can pierce, 
Or where the fame of an immortal verſe. 50 


Oh cou'd the Muſe my raviſh'd breaſt inſpire 
With warmth like yours, and raiſe an equal fire, 
Unnumber'd beauties in my verſe ſhou'd ſhine, 
And Virgi!'s Italy ſhou'd yield to mine! 


See how the golden groves around me ſmile, _ 
That ſhun the coaſt of Britain's ſtormy iſle, 56 
Or when tranſplanted and preſerv'd with care, 
Curſe the cold clime, and ftarve in northern air. 
Here kindly warmth their mounting juice ferments 
To nobler taſtes, and more exalted ſcents: 60 
Ev'n the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 
And troden weeds ſend out a rich perfume. 

Bear me, ſome god, to Baia's gentle ſeats, 
Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats ; 


ADDISON. 219 
Where weſtern gales cternally reſide, 
And all the ſeaſons laviſh all their pride: 66 
Bloſſoms, and fruits, and flowers together riſe, 
And the whole year in gay confuſion lies. 


Immortal glories in my mind revive, 


And in my ſoul a thouſand paſſions ſtrive, — 


When Rome's exalted beauties I deſcry 
Magnificent in piles of ruine lie. 

An amphitheater's amazing height 
Here fills my eye with terror and delight, 


That on its public ſhows unpeopled Rome, 78 


And held uncrowded nations in its womb: 


Here pillars rough with ſeulpture pierce the ſkies; $-- 


And here the proud triumphal arches riſe, 

Where the old Romans deathleſs acts diſplay'd, 
Their baſe degenerate progeny ppbraid : 80 
Whole rivers here forſake the fields below, 


And wond'ring at ther ROE through uy chan- 
nels flow, 


Still to new ſcenes my wand' ring Muſe retires ; 
And the dumb ſhow of breathing rocks admires ; 
Where the ſmooth chiſel all its force has ſhown, 
And ſoften'd into fleſh the rugged ſtone. 86 
In ſolemn filence, a majeſtic band, 

Heroes, and gods, and Roman conſuls ſtand, 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown, 
And emperors in Parian marble frown; 90 
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220 ADDISON., 


While the bright dames, to whom they hambly ſu'd, 
Still ſhow the charms that their proud hearts ſubdu'd. 


Fain would I Raphael's godlike art rehearſe, 
And ſhow th' immortal labours in my verſe, 
Where from the mingled ſtrength of ſhade and light 
A new creation riſes to my ſight, — 
Such heav'nly figures from his pencil flow, 
So warm with life his blended colours glow. 
From theme to theme with ſecret pleaſure toſt, 
Amidſt the ſoft variety I'm loſt : b 
Here pleaſing airs my raviſht ſoul confound | 
With circling notes and labyrinths of ſound ; 
| Here domes and temples riſe in diſtant views, 
| And opening palaces invite my Muſe. 
1 How has kind heav'n adorn'd the happy land, 
And ſcatter'd bleſſings with a waſteful hand! 
Ss But what avail her unexhauſted ſtores, _ 

5 Her blooming mountains, and her ſunny ſhores, 
With all the gifts that heav'n and earth impart, 
The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 110 

While proud Oppreſſion in her valleys reigns, 
And Tyranny uſurps her happy plains? 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The red'ning orange and the ſwelling grain : 
| Joyleſs he ſees the growing oils and wines, 115 
And in the myrtle's fragrant ſhade repines : 
Starves, in the midſt of nature's bounty curſt, 
And in the loaden vineyard dies for thirſt. 


ADDISON., | 221 


Oh Liberty, thou goddeſs heav'nly bright, 
profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight! 120 
Eternal pleaſures in thy preſence reign, 1 5 
And ſmiling Plenty leads thy wanton train 
Eas'd of her load Subjection grows more light, 
And Poverty looks chearful in thy ſight; 

Thou mak'ft the gloomy face of Nature gay, 125 
Giv'ſt beauty to the ſun, and pleaſure to the day. | 


Thee, goddeſs, thee, Britannia's iſle adores ; 
How has ſhe oft exhauſted all her ſtores, 
How oft in fields of death thy preſence ſought, 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought! 
On foreign mountains may the ſun refine 131 
The grape's ſoft juice, and mellow it to wine, 
With citron groves adorn a diſtant ſoil, 
And the fat olive ſwell with floods of oil : 


We envy not the warmer clime, that lies I 45 


In ten degrees of more indulgent ſkies, 

Nor at the coarſeneſs of our heav'n repine, 
Tho' o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads ſhine: 
Tis Liberty that crown's Britannia's iſle, 


And makes her barren rocks and her bleak moun- | 


tains ſmile. 


Others with tow? ring piles may | pleale the ſight, 
And in their proud aſpiring domes delight; ; 

A nicer touch to the ſtretcht canvas give, 

Or teach their animated rocks to live: 
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222 ADDISON. 


"Tis Britain's care to watch o'er Europe's fate, 
And hold in balance each contending ſtate, 146 


To threaten bold preſumptuous kings with war, 
And anſwer her afflicted neighbour's pray'r. 
The Dane and Swede, rous'd up by fierce alarms, 


Bleſs the wiſe conduct of her pious arms: 150 


Soon as her fleets appear, their terrors ceaſe, 
And all the northern world lies huſh'd in peace. 


Th' ambitious Gaul beholds with ſecret dread 
Her*thunder aim'd at his afpiring head, 
And fain her godlike ſons would diſunite 155 
By foreign gold or by domettic ſpite : 
But ſtrives in vain to conquer or divide, 
Whom Naſſau's arms defend and counſels guide. 
Fir'd with the name, which I ſo oft have found 


The diſtant climes and diff'rent tongues reſound, 
I bridle in my ſtruggling Muſe with pain, 


That longs to lanch into a bolder ſtrain. 


But I've already troubled you too long, 


Nor dare attempt a more advent'rous ſong. 


My humble verſe demands a ſofter theme, 165 | 


A painted meadow, or a purling ftream ; 


Unfit for heroes; whom immortal lays, 


And lines like Virgil's, or like yours, ſhou'd praiſe. 
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TO HIS PERJUR'D MISTRESS. 
FROM HORACE. 
Nox erat, & cœlo fulgebat luna ſereno, &. 
BY THOMAS YALDEN, p. b.“ 
Ir was one evening, who the riſing moon 
Amidſt her train of ſtars diſtinctly ſhone ; 


Serene and calm was the inviting night, 
And heav'n appear'd in all its Juſtre bright; 


| When you, Nezra, you, my perjur'd fair, 5 


Did, to abuſe the gods and me prepare. 

*Twas then you ſwore, remember, faithleſs maid, 
With what indearing arts you then betray'd: 
Remember all the tender things that paſt, 


When round my neck your willing arms were caſt; 
The circling ivys when with oaks they join, 11 


Seem looſe, and coy, to thoſe fond arms of thine. 
Believe, you cry'd, this ſolemn vow believe, 

The nobleſt pledge that love and I can give; 

Or if there's ought more ſacred here below, 15 

Let that confirm my oath to heav'n and you. 


Bern 1671; dyed 1736. 
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- 224 YALDEN,. 


If eber my breaſt a guilty flame receives, | 


| Or covets joys, but what thy preſence gives; 


May ev'ry injur'd pow'r aſſert thy cauſe, 

And Love avenge his violated laws : 20 
While cruel beaſts of prey infeſt the plain, 

And tempeſts rage upon the faithleſs main: 


While ſighs and tears ſhall liſtning virgins move, 
So long, ye powers, will fond Neæra love. 


Ah faithleſs charmer, lovely perjur'd maid ! 


Are thus my vows, and generous flame repaid ? 


Repeated lights I have too tamely bore, 


Still doated on, and ſtill been wrong'd the more. 
Why do 1 liften to that Syren's voice, 

Love ev'n thy crimes, and fly to guilty joys! 30 
Thy fatal eyes my beſt reſolves betray, 

My fury melts in ſoft defires away: 


Each look, each glance, for all thy crimes attone, 
Elude my rage, and I'm again undone. 
But if my injur'd ſoul dares yet be brave, 3 5 


Unleſs I'm fond of ſhame, confirm'd a ſlave, 


I will be deaf to that enchanting tongue, 
Nor on thy beauties gaze away my wrong. 


At length Il loath each proftituted grace, 


Nor court the leavings of a cloy'd embrace; 40 


But ſhow, with manly rage, my ſoul's above 
The cold returns of thy exhauſted love. 


Then thou ſhalt juſtly mourn at my diſdain, 
Find all thy arts, and all thy chars in yain : 


_YALDEN, 225 
Shalt mourn, whilſt I, with nobler flames, purſue 
Some nymph as fair, tho? not unjuſt, as you; 
Whoſe wit, and beauty, ſhall like thine excel, 
But far ſurpaſs in truth, and loving well. 

But wretched thou, who-e'er my rival art, 
That fondly boaſts an empire o'er her heart; 50 
Thou that enjoy'ſt the fair inconſtant prize, 

And vainly triumph'ſt with my victories; 
Unenvy'd now, o'er all her beauties rove, 
Enjoy thy ruin, and Nezra's love: 

Tho? wealth and honours grace thy nobler birth, 


To bribe her love, and fix a wand'ring faith; 56 


Tho? ev'ry grace, and ev'ry virtue join, 
T” inrich thy mind, and make thy form divine; 


Vet bleſt with endleſs charms, too ſoon you'll prove 


The treacheries of falſe Neæra's love. 60 
Loſt, and abandon'd by th' ungrateful fair, 
Like me you'll love, be injur'd, and deſpair. 
When left th* unhappy object of her ſcorn, 

Then ſhall J ſmile to ſee the victor mourn, 
Laugh at thy fate, and triumph in my turn. 


Vor. I, P 
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TO A CANDLE. 
E L E Gx. 
DT WILLIAM CONGREVE, E8Q,* 


T nov watchful taper, by whoſe ſilent light 
I lonely paſs the melancholly night; 

Thou faithful witneſs of my ſecret pain, 

To whom alone I venture to complain ; 

O learn with me, my hopeleſs love to moan; 5 
Commiſerate a life ſo like thy own. 
Like thine, my flames to my deſtruftion turn, 
Waſting that heart by which ſupply'd they burn. 
Like thine, my joy and ſuffering they diſplay ; 
At once are ſigns of life, and ſymptoms of decay. 
And as thy fearful flames the day decline, 11 
And only during night preſume to ſhine ; ; 
Their humble rays not daring to aſpire | 

Before the ſun, the fountain of their fire: 

So mine, with conſcious ſhame, and equal awe, 
To ſhades obſcure and ſolitude withdraw; 16 
Nor dare their light before her eyes diſcloſe, 
From whoſe bright beams their being firſt aroſe. 


* Born 1672; dyed 1729. 
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| THE LORD GRIFFIN TO THE 
EARL OF SCARSDALE. 


BY NICHOLAS ROWE, ESQ. 


POET LAUREAT,* 


= 3 | | 

5 Do not, moſt fragrant earl, diſclaim 

5 Thy bright, thy reputable flame, | 

1 To Bracegirdle the brown; 

But publickly eſpouſe the dame, £ 
And ſay G— d— the town. 5 


II. 
Full many heroes, fierce and keen, 
With drabs have deeply ſmitten been, 
Although right good commanders; 
Some who with you have Hounſlow ſeen, 
And ſome who've been in Flanders. 10 


* Bern 1673; dyed 1718, ; 
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In ROWE. 8 
III. | 1 N 

Did not baſe Greber's Pegg “ inflame : 
'The ſober earl of Nottingham, 5 
Of ſober fire deſcended ? 4 
That careleſs of his ſoul and fame, g 
To play-houſes he nightly came, 15 5 
And left church undefended. , 
. | , : 

The monarch who of France is hight, ; 
Who rules the roſt with matchleſs might, p 
Since William went to heaven; : 
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Loves Maintenon, his lady bright, 20 
Who was but Scarron's leaving. 


V. 
Tho' thy dear's father kept an inn, 
At griſly head of Saracen, 
5 For carriers at Northampton; 
i Yet ſhe might come of gentler kin, 25 
Than e'er that father dreamt on. 


1 . 
1 | Of proffers large her choice had ſhe, 
þ Of jewels, plate, and land in fee, 
| | Which ſhe with ſcorn rejected : 
hi | And can a nymph ſo virtuous be 30 
by Of baſe-born blood ſuſpeRted ? 8 
F | | . Signiora : pokes Margareta“ de VEpine, a an lialias 
=_ fonglireſs, 
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But, faith, tho? I talk waggithly, 
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FE 4 | 
Her dimple cheek, and roguiſh eye, 
Her flender waſte, and taper thigh, 
I always thought provoking ; | 
IS. 


IJ mean no more than joking. 


VII. 


Then be not jealous, friend, for why? 


My lady marchioneſs is nigh, 
To ſee | ne'er ſhall hurt ye; 
Beſides, you know full well, that I 


40 
Am turn'd of five-and-forty. 
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THE INDIAN PHILOSOPHER. 


| RR BY ISAAC WATTS, p. p.“ 
[ro MR. HENRY BENDYSH.] 


i l War ſhould our joys transfarm to pain ? ? 
1 7 | Why gentle Hymen's filken chain 
q i A plague of iron prove? | 8 
wh | Bendyſh, tis range the chain that binds = 
i | | Millions of hands, ſhould leave their minds 

| At ſuch a looſe from love. 6 —— _ 


1 . 
In vain I ſought the wondrous cauſe, 
| Rang'd the wide field of nature's laws, 
And urg'd the ſchools in vain 3 
Then deep in thought, within my breaſt 10 
My ſoul retir'd, and ſlumber dreſs'd 
A bright inſtructive ſcene. 
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* Born 1674; dyed 1748. 
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f | 2 - © | 
O'er the broad lands, and croſs the tide, 
On fancy's airy horſe I ride, 
(Sweet rapture of the mind!) 15 
Till on the banks of Ganges flood, 
In a tall ancient grove I ſtood 
For ſacred uſe deſign'd. 
„„ 
Hard by, a venerable prieſt, | 
Ris'n with his god, the ſun, from reſt, 20 
Awoke his morning ſong ; 15 | 
Thrice he conjur'd the murm'ring ſtream ; 
The birth of ſouls was all his theme, 
And half divine his tongue. 


V. 
He ſang « th' eternal rolling flame, $2 
« 'That vital maſs, that ſtill the ſame 
Does all our minds compoſe : 
« But ſhap'd in twice ten thouſand frames ; 
« 'Thence diff” ring ſouls of diff ring names, 
And jarring tempers roſe. 30 


. 
The 1 power that form'd the mind 
One mould for every two deſign'd, 
And bleſs'd the new- born pair: 
« This be a match for this: (he ſaid) 
« 'Then down he ſent the ſouls he made, 35 
«« To ſeek them bodies here : 
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4 , Vu. 

i But parting from their warm abode 

1 5 “They loſt their fellows on the road, 

1 And never join'd their hands: 
i « Ah cruel chance, and crofling fates! 40 


«« Our Eaſtern ſouls have dropt their mates 
« On Europe's barbarous lands. 


. 
Ft | 70 Happy the youth that finds the bride 
| % Whoſe birth is to his own ally'd, 
The ſweeteſt joy of life: =o 
But oh the crowds of wretched ſouls 
* Fetter'd to minds of different moulds, 
And chain'd t' eternal ftrife.” 


8 8 
Thus ſang the wond'rous Indian bard ; 
My foul with vaſt attention heard, 50 
While Ganges ceas'd to flow : 
« Sure then (I cry'd) might I but ſee 
« That gentle nymph that twinn'd with me, 
« I may be happy too. 267 


X. 
* Some courteous angel, tell me where, 53 
What diſtant lands this unknown fair, 
« Or diſtant ſeas detain ? Do 
_ « Swift as the wheel of nature rolls 
| 4% I'd fly, to meet, and mingle ſouls, 
| _ | « And wear the joyful chain.“ bo 
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PASTORAL. 
BY AMBROSE PHILIPS.“ 
GERON, HOBBINOL, LANQUET, 


5 GER ON. 
How till the ſea behold ! how calm the ſey! 
And how, in ſportive chace, the ſwallows fly! 


My goats, ſecure from harm, ſmall tendance need, 
While high, on yonder hanging rock, they feed: 


And, here below, the banky ſhore alon g. 5 


Vour heifers graze. Now, then, to ſtrive in ſong 


Prepare. As eldeſt, Hobbinol begin; 
And Lanquet's rival-verſe, by turns, come in. 


noki xor. | 
Let others ſtake what choſen pledge they will, 
Or kid, or lamb, or mazer wrought with {kill : | 


For praiſe we ſing, nor wager ought beſide; 11 
And, whoſe the praiſe, let Geron's lips decide. 


LAN Er. 
To Geron I my voice, and ſkill, commend, 
A candid umpire, and to both a friend. 


Born 1674; dyed 1749. 
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234 A. PHILIPS, 


GERON. 

Begin then, boys; and vary well your ſong : 
Begin; nor fear, from Geron's ſentence, wrong, 
A boxen hautboy, loud, and ſweet of ſound, 
All varniſh'd, and with brazen ringlets bound, 

I to the victor give: no mean reward, 
If to the ruder village-pipes compar'd. 20 


HOBBINOTL. 


The ſnows are melted ; and the kindly rain 


| Deſcends on every herb, and every grain: 


Soft balmy breezes breathe along the ſky ; 
The bloomy ſeaſon of the year is nigh. 
LANQUET. 


The cuckoo calls aloud his wandering love; 25 


The turtle's moan is heard in every grove ; 


The paſtures change; the warbling linnets ſing : 
Prepare to welcome in the gaudy ſpring. 


- 


DP HOBBINOL. 
When locuſts, in the ferny buſhes, cry, 
When ravens pant, and ſnakes in caverns lie, 30 
Graze then in woods, and quit the ſhadeleſs plain, 
Elſe ſhall ye preſs the ſpungy teat in vain. 
LANQUET. 


When greens to yellow vary, and ye ſee 


The ground beſtrew'd with fruits of every tree, 


+. 


A. PHILIPS, 235 


And formy winds are heard, think winter near, 
Nor truſt too far to the declining year. 


HOBBINOL. 


Woe, then, alack ! befall the ſpendthrift ſwain, | 


When froſt, and ſnow, and hail, and fleet, and rain, 
By turns chaſtiſe him, while, through little care, 
His ſheep, unſhelter'd, pine in nipping air. 40 


LANQUET. 


The lad of forecaſt then untroubled "IR | 
The white-bleak plains, and filvery froſted trees: 
He fends his flock, and, clad in homely frize, 

In his warm cott the wintery blaſt defies. 


HOBBINOL. 


Full fain, O bleſs'd Eliza! would I praiſe 45 


Thy maiden-rule, and Albion's golden days: 
Then gentle Sidney liv'd, the ſhepherd's friend. 
Eternal bleſſings on his ſhade attend. 


LANQUET. 


T brice happy ſhepherds now ! for Dorſet loves 


The country-muſe, and our reſounding groves, 


While Anna reigns: O, ever may ſhe reign! 51 


And bring, on earth, the golden age again. 


HOBBINOL. 


S love, in ſecret all, a beauteous maid, 
And have my love, in ſecret all, repaid ; 
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2.36 A. PHILIPS, 
This coming night ſhe plights her troth to me : 
Divine her name, and thou the victor be. 56 
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LANQUET. 


Mild as the lamb, unharmful as the dove, 

At True as the turtle, 1s the maid I love: 

| f How we in ſecret love, I ſhall not ſay: 

15 Divine her name, and I give up the day. bo 


HOBBINOL, 


Soft on a cowſlip- bank my love and I 
Together lay; a brook ran murmuring by: 
A thouſand tender things to me ſhe ſaid ; 
And I a thouſand tender things repaid. 


LANQUET. 

In ſummer-ſhade, behind the cocking hay, 6; 
What kind endearing words did ſhe not ſay ! 
Her lap, with apron deck'd, ſhe fondly ſpread, 
And ftrok'd my cheek, and lull'd my leaning head. 

oY HOBBINOL, Fe, 
Breathe ſoft, ye winds ; ye waters, gently flow ; 
Shield her, ye trees; ye flowers, around her grow: 
Ye ſwains, I beg you, paſs in filence by; 7 
My love, in yonder vale, afleep does lie. | 
LANQUET. 


Once Delia fept on eaſy moſs reclin'd, 
Her lovely limbs half bare, and rude the wind: 
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A. PHILIPS. 237 


I ſmooth'd her coats, and ſtole a filent kiſs- 75 
Condemn me, ſhepherds, if I did amiſs. 
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HOBBINOL. 
As Marian bath'd, by chance I paſled by ; 
She bluſh'd, and at me caſt a ſidelong eye: 
Then, cowering in the treacherous ſtream, ſhe try'd 
Her tempting form, yet ſtill in vain, to hide. 80 
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LAN ET. 
As I, to cool me, bath'd one ſultry day, 
Fond Lydia, lurking, in the ſedges lay : 
The wanton laugh'd, and ſeem'd in haſte to fly, 
Vet oft ſhe ſtopt, and oft ſhe turn'd her eye. 


HOBBINOL. 1 

When firſt I ſaw, would I had never ſeen, 88 * | 
Young Lyſet lead the dance on yonder green, 8 
Intent upon her beauties, as ſhe mov'd, | 
Poor heedleſs wretch ! at unawares I lov'd. 


LAN Gu Er. 


When Lucy decks with flowers her ſwelling brands 
And on her elbow leans, diſſembling reſt, go 
Unable to refrain my madding mind, 

Nor herds, nor TOO worth my care 1 bnd. 
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HOBBINOL, 


Come Roſalind, O come! for, * PIO 
Our peopled vale a deſert is to me. 


Dre eee rr — 0 * rr — 23 „ 


Come, Roſalind, O come! My brinded kine, 
My ſnowy ſheep, my farm, and all, are thine. 


LANQUET. 1 
Come, Roſalind, O come! Here ſhady bowers, 
Here are cool fountains, and here ſpringing flowers, 
Come, Roſalind ! Here ever let us ſtay, 
And ſweetly waſte the live-long time away. 100 


HOBBINOL. 


In vain the ſeaſons of the moon I know, 
T he force of healing herbs, and where they grow ; 
No herb there is, no ſeaſon, to remove 
From my fond heart the racking pains of love. 


| — + IAN ur. 
„ Whhat profits me, that I in charms have ſkill, 
: And ghoſts, and goblins, order as I will, 106 
Vet have, with all my charms, no power to lay 
The ſprite that breaks my "ur night and 7 ? 
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HOBBINOL. 
O, that, like Colin, I had ſkill in rhimes, 
To purchaſe credit with ſucceeding times! 110 
Sweet Colin Clout! who never, yet, had peer; 
Who ſung through all the ſeaſons of the year. 


LANQUET. 


Let me, "like Merlin, ſing : his voice had power 
To free the 'clipſing moon at midnight hour: 
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And, as he ſung, the fairies with their queen, 
In mantles blue, came tripping o'er the green. 


HOBBINOL, 

Laſt eve of May did I not hear them ſing, 
And ſee their dance? And I can ſhew the ring, 
Where, hand in hand, they ſhift their feet ſo light: 
The graſs ſprings greener from their tread by night. 


LANQUET. 
But haſt thou ſeen their king, in rich array, 

Fam'd Oberon, with damaſk'd robe ſo gay, 

And gemmy crown, by moonſhine ſparkling far, 

And azure ſcepter, pointed with a ſtar? 

| GERON. | 

Here end your pleaſing ſtrife. Both victors are; 
And both with Colin may, in rhyme, compare. 

A boxen hautboy, loud, and ſweet of ſound, _ 
All varniſh'd, and with brazen ringlets bound, 

To each I give. A mizling miſt deſcends 

Adown that ſteepy rock: and this way tends 130 

Yon diſtant rain. Shoreward the veſſels ſtrive; 

And, ſee, the boys their flocks to ſhelter drive. 
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240 A. PHILIPS, 


TO THE EARL OF DORSET. 


G March 9, 170g, 


| oe frozen climes, and endleſs tracts of ſnowy, 


From ſtreams which northern winds forbid to flow, 


What preſent ſhall the muſe to Dorſet bring, 
Or how, ſo near the pole, attempt to ſing ? 


The hoary winter here conceals from fight 5 


All pleaſing objects which to verſe invite. 
The hills, and dales, and the delightful woods, 
The flow' ry plains, and ſilver- ſtreaming floods, 


By ſnow diſguis'd, in bright confuſion lie, 
And with one dazzling waſte fatigue the eye. 10 


No gentle breathing breeze prepares 1 the ſpring, 


No birds within the deſert region ſing. 


The ſhips, unmov'd, the boiſt'rous winds defy, 


While rattling chariots o'er the ocean fly. 

The vaſt Leviathan wants room to play, 15 
And ſpout his waters in the face of day. 

The ſtarving wolves along the main ſea prowl, 
And to the moon in icy valleys how]. 

O'er many a ſhining league the level main 


Here ſpreads itſelf into a glaſſy plain. 20 
There ſolid billows of enormous ſize, 
Alps of green ice, in wild diſorder riſe. 
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As PHILIPS. 241 
And yet but lately have J ſeen, ev'n here, 


The winter in a lovely dreſs appear. 


Ere yet the clouds let fall the treaſur'd ſnow, 25 
Or winds begun through hazy ſkies to blow, 

At ev'ning a keen eaſtern breeze aroſe, 

And the deſcending rain unſully'd froze. 


Soon as the ſilent ſhades of night withdrew, 
The ruddy morn diſclos'd at once to view 30 


The face of nature in a rich diſguiſe, 

And brighten'd ev'ry object to my eyes: 

For ev'ry ſhrub, and ev'ry blade of graſs, 

And ev'ry pointed thorn, ſeem'd wrought in glaſs 
In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns ſhow, 35 


While through the ice the crimſon berries glow. 
The thick- ſprung rzeds, which watry marſhes yield, 


Seem'd poliſh'd lances in a hoſtile field. 
The ſtag, in limpid currents, with ſurprize, 
Sees cryſtal branches on his forehead riſe: 40 
The ſpreading oak, the beech, and tow'ring pine, 
Glaz'd over, in the freezing zther ſhine. 
The frighted birds the rattling branches ſhun, 


Which wave and glitter in the diſtant fun. 


When if a ſudden guſt of wind ariſe, ; 45 
The brittle foreſt into atoms flies, 


The crackling wood beneath the tempeſt bends, 


And in a ſpangled ſhow'r the proſpect ends; 
Or, if a ſouthern gale the region warm, 


And by degrees unbind the wintry charm, 30 
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The traveller a miry country ſees, 53 
And journeys ſad beneath the dropping trees: 
Like ſome deluded peaſant, Merlin leads 


Thro' fragrant bow'rs, and thro? delicious meads, 
While here inchanted. gardens to him riſe, TH 
And airy fabricks there attract his eyes, 

His wand'ring feet the magick paths purſue, 
And, while he thinks the fair illuſion true, 
The trackleſs ſcenes diſperſe in fluid air, 
And woods, and wilds, and thorny ways appear, 
A tedious road the weary wretch returns, | 


And, as he goes, the tranſient viſion mourns. 


TO SIGNORA CUZZONI. 
BT THE SAME. 


May 25, 1724. 


Livre Siren of the ſtage, 
Charmer of an idle age, 
Empty warbler, breathing lyre, 
Wanton gale of fond deſire, 


reer... TIES 


A. PHILIPS, 
Bane of every manly art, 5 
Sweet enfeebler of the heart, 
O, too pleaſing in thy ſtrain, 
Hence, to ſouthern climes again; 
Tuneful miſchief, vocal ſpell, 


To this ifland bid farewel; 10 


Leave us as we ought to be, 
Leave the Britons rough and free. 
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* HE 
SPLENDID SHILLING. 
AN IMITATION OF MILTON, 

BY JOHN PHILIPS.* 

3 Sing, heavenly Muſe, 


Things unattempted yet, in proſe or rhime, 
A ſhilling, breeches, and chimeras dire. 


Here r the man, who, void of cares and ſtrife, 
In ſilken or in leathern purſe retains 


A Splendid Shilling: he nor hears with pain 
New oyſters cry'd, nor ſighs for chearful ale; 


But with his friends, when nightly miſts ariſe, 5 


To Juniper's-Magpye, or Town-Hall repairs : 
Where, mindful of the nymph, whoſe wanton eye 
Transfix'd his ſoul, and kindled amorous flames, 
Chloe, or Phillis, he each circling glaſs 


, Witheth her health, and joy, and equal love. 10 


Meanwhile, he ſmoaks, and laughs at merry tale. 
Or pun ambiguous, or conundrum quaint. . 


* Born 1676; dyed 1708. 


"7. PHILIPS» © B45 
But I, whom griping penury ſurrounds, 
And hunger, ſure attendant upon want, | 
With ſcanty offals, and ſmall acid tiff 15 
(Wretched repaſt!) my meagre corps ſuſtain ; 3 

Then ſolitary walk, or doze at home _ 

In garret vile, and with a warming puff 
Regale chill'd fingers ; or from tube as black 
As winter-chimney, or well-poliſh'd jet, 20 
Exhale mundungus, 1ll-perfuming ſcent ; 

Not blacker tube, nor of a ſhorter ſize, 

| Smokes Cambro-Britain (vers'd in pedigree) 
Sprung from Cadwalader and Arthur, kings 
Full famous in romantick tale) when he 25 
O'er many a craggy hill and barren cliff, 

Upon a cargo of fam'd Ceſtrian cheeſe, 
High over-ſhadowing rides, with a deſign 
To vend his wares, or at th' Arvonian marte, 
Or Maridunum, or the ancient town 30 
Yclip'd Brechinia, or where Vaga's ſtream 
Encircles Ariconium, fruitful ſoil! | 
Whence flow nectareous wines, that well may vie 
With Maſſic, Setin, or renown'd Falern. 


Thus while my joyleſs minutes tedious flow, 35 
With looks demure, and ſilent pace, a Dun, 5 
Horrible monſter! hated by gods and men, 

To my aerial citadel aſcends, 5 | 
With vocal heel thrice thund'ring at my gate, 
With hideous accent thrice he calls; I know 40 
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246 J. PHILIPS. 

The voice ill-boding, and the ſolemn ſound. 

What ſhould I do? or whither turn? Amaz'd, 

Confounded, to the dark receſs I fly 

Of wood-hole; ftrait my briſtling hairs ere& 

Thro' ſudden fear; a chilly ſweat bedews 45 

My ſhud'ring limbs, and (wonderful to tell!) 

My tongue forgets her faculty of ſpeech; 

So horrible he ſeems! His faded brow 

Entrench'd with many a frown, and conic beard, 

And ſpreading band, admir'd by modern ſaints, 

Diſaſtrous acts forebode ; in his right hand 

Long ſcrolls of paper ſolemnly he waves, 

With characters and figures dire inſcrib'd, 

Grievous to mortal eyes; (ye gods, avert. 

Such plagues from righteous men!) Behind him 
5 

Another monſter, not unlike himſelf, 

Sullen of aſpect, by che vulgar calld 

A Catchpole, whoſe polluted hands the gods 

With force incredible, and magick charms, 

Erſt have endu'd: if he his ample pam 60 

Should haply on ill-fated ſhoulder lay 

Of debtor, ſtrait his body to the touch | 

Obſequious, (as whilom knights were wont) 

To ſome inchanted caſtle is convey'd, 

Where gates impregnable, and coercive chains, 

In durance ſtrict detain him, till, in form 66 

Of money, Pallas ſets the captive free. : 
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J. PHILIPS. 247 
Beware, ye debtors, when ye walk, beware, 
Be circumſpect; oft with inſidious ken 
The caitiff eyes your ſteps aloof, and oft 70 
Lies perdue in a nook or gloomy cave, 
Prompt to inchant ſome inadvertent wretch 
With his unhallow'd touch. So (poets ſing) 
 Grimalkin, to domeſtick vermin ſworn. 
An everlaſting foe, with watchful eye 78 
Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky gap, 
Protending her fell claws, to thoughtleſs mice 
Sure ruin. So her diſembowell'd web 
Arachne, in a hall or kitchin, ſpreads 
Obvious to vagrant flies: ſhe ſecret ſtands 80 
Within her woven cell; the humming prey, 
Regardleſs of their fate, ruſh on the tolls 
Inextricable, nor will aught avail | 
Their arts, or arms, or ſhapes of lovely hue ; ; 
The waſp inſidious, and the buzzing drone, 85 
And butterfly proud of expanded wings b 
Diſtinct with gold, entangled in her ſnares 
Uſeleſs reſiſtance make: with eager ſtrides 
She tow' ring flies to her expected ſpoils ; 
Then, with envenom'd jaws, the vital blood go 
Drinks of reluQant foes, and to her cave | 
Their bulky carcaſſes triumphant drags. 


80 paſs my days. But, when nocturnal ſhades | 
This world invelop, and th' inclement air 
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pPerſuades men to repel benumming froſts 95 
With pleaſant wines, and crackling blaze of wood; 
Me, lonely fitting, nor the glimmering light 
Of make-weight candle, nor the joyous talk 
Of loving friend, delights; diſtreſs'd, forlorn, 
Amidſt the horrors of the tedious night, 1co 
Darkling I figh, and feed with diſmal thoughts 
My anxious mind; or ſometimes mournful verſe 
Indite, and ſing of groves and myrtle ſhades, 
Or deſperate lady near a purling ſtream, 
Or lover pendant on a willow-tree. 105 
Meanwhile I labour with eternal drought, 
And reſtleſs with, and rave; my parched throat 
Finds no relief, nor heavy eyes repoſe : 
But if a ſlumber haply does invade 
My weary limbs, my fancy's ſtill awake, 110 
Thoughtful of drink, and eager, in a dream, 5 
Tipples imaginary pots of ale, | 
In vain; awake I find the ſettled thirſt 
Still gnawing, and the pleaſant phantom curſe. 


Thus do I live, from pleaſure quite debarr'd, 
Nor Taſte the fruits that the ſun's genial rays 


Mature, John-apple, nor the downy peach, 


Nor walnut in rough-furrow'd coat ſecure, 

Nor medlar-fruit, delicious in decay : _ 
Afflictions great! yet greater ſtill remain: 120 
My galligaſkins, that have long withſtood 

The winter's fury, and incroaching froſts, 


„ PHILIPS 9 
By time ſubdu'd (what will not time ſubdue !) 
An horrid chaſm diſcloſe, with orifice 
Wide, diſcontinuous ; at which the winds- 125 
Eurus and Auſter, and the dreadful force 
Of Boreas, that congeals the Cronian waves, 
Tumultuous enter with dire chilling blaſts, 
Portending agues. Thus a well-fraught ſhip, 
Long fail'd ſecure, or thro* th* Ægean deep, 
Or the Ionian, till cruiſing near 131 
The Lilybean ſhore, with hideous cruſh, 
On Scylla, or Charybdis (dang'rous rocks!) 
She ſtrikes rebounding ; whence the ſhatter'd oak, 
So fierce a ſhock unable to withitand, 135 
Admits the ſea ; in at the gaping fide 
The crowding waves guſh with impetuous rage, 
Reſiſtleſs, overwhelming ; horrors ſeize 
'The mariners ; death in their eyes appears, 
They ſtare, they lave, they pump, they h chey 

pray: | 

(Vain efforts !) till the battering waves ruſh in, 
Implacable, till, delug'd by the foam, 
The ſhip ſinks found”ring in the vaſt abyſs. 
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TO A PAINTER. 


BY JOHN HUGHES, ESG.“ 
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Paix ex, if thou canſt ſafely gaze 
On all the wonders of that face; 
If tlion haſt charms to guard a heart 
Secure by ſecrets of thy art; 
O! teach the mighty charm, that we 5 
May gaze ſecurely too, like thee. 
Canſt thou Love's brighteſt light'ning draw, 
Which none e' er yet unwounded ſaw ? 
To what then wilt thou next aſpire, 
Unleſs to imitate Jove's fire? 10 
Which is a leſs advent'rous pride, 
Though 'twas for that Salmoneus dy'd. 
That beauteous, that victorious fair, 
Whoſe chains ſo many lovers wear; 
Who with a look can arts infuſe, 13 
Create a painter, or a muſe; 
Whom crouds with awful rapture view; 
She ſits ſerene, and ſmiles on you! 
' Your genius thus inſpir'd will ſoar 
To wondrous heights unknown before, 20 
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Horn 1677; dyed 1719. 
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And to her beauty you will own 


Your future ſkill and fix'd renown. 


so when of old great Ammon's ſon, 


| Adorn'd with ſpoils in battle won, 


In graceful picture choſe to ſtand, 23 
The work of fam'd Apelles? hand; | 
« Exert thy fire, the monarch ſaid, 


Now be thy boldeſt ſtrokes diſplay d, 


« 'To let admiring nations ſee ; 
Their dreaded victor drawn by thee; 30 


To others thou mayſt life impart, 


“But I'll immortalize thy art!“ 


CTY: healing ſprings, by Aſtrop plac'd, 


THE PEACH-STONE. 


BY GEORGE JEFFREYS, ESQ.* 


Their watry ſtores ſupply, 
A peach-ſtone yields the wine as faſt, 
And fills the glaſs as high. 


Such magic in that prize is found, © 
By bright Maria taught 

To ſpeed the chearful brimmer round, 
And conſecrate the draught. ” 


Bleſs'd by thoſe lips, whoſe touch divine - 
Might waſting life repair; 10 


To nectar it converts the wine, 


To gladneſs ev'ry care. 


Give me that balm to eaſe my pain, 
My cordial when I faint ; 


And let the relique ſtill remain, 15 


To witneſs for the ſaint. 


Horn 1678; dyed 1733. 
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THE HERMIT. 


BY THOMAS PARNELL, D.D. 


ARCHDEACON O? CLOGHER,*® 


| Fas in a wild, unknown to publick view, 

From youth to age a rev'rend Hermit grew; 

The moſs his bed, the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the chryſtal well : 


Remote from men, with God he paſs'd the days, 
Pray'r all his bus'neſs, all his pleaſure praiſe. 6 
A life ſo ſacred, ſuch ſerene repoſe, 


Seem' d heav'n itſelf, till one ſuggeſtion roſe; 


That vice ſhou'd triumph, virtue vice obey, 

This ſprung ſome doubt of Providence's ſway: 
His hopes no more a certain proſpect boaſt, 11 
And all the tenour of his ſoul is lot: 

So when a ſmooth expanſe receives impreſt 


Calm nature's image on its wat'ry breaſt, = 
| Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 
And ſkies beneath with anſwering colours glow : 


But if a ſtone the gentle ſcene divide, 
Swift ruffling circles curl on ev'ry fide, 
And glimmering fragments of a broken ſun, 


Banks, trees, and ſkies, in thick diſorder run. 20 


| Bern 1679; dyed 1718. 


254 '--  PARNELL:. 
To clear this doubt, to know the world by ſight, 

To find if books, or ſwains, report it right, 

(For yet by ſwains alone the world he knew, 

Whoſe feet came wand'ring o'er the nightly dew) 

He quits his cell; the pilgrim-ſtaff he bore, 25 

And fix'd the ſcallop in his hat before; 

Then with the ſun a riſing journey went, 

Sedate to think, and watching each event. 

The morn was waſted in the pathleſs graſs, 
And long and loneſome was the wild to paſs; 30 
But when the Southern ſun had warm'd the day, 
A youth came poſling o'er a crofling way! 

His rayment decent, his complexion fair, 

And ſoft in graceful ringlets wav'd his hair. 
Then near approaching, Father, hail | he cry'd, 
And hail, my ſon, the rev'rend fire reply'd; 36 
Words followed words, from queſtion anſwer flow'd, | 
And talk of various. kind deceiv'd the road; 
Till each with other pleas'd, and loth to part, 
While in their age they differ, join in heart. 40 
Thus ſtands an aged elm in ivy bound, 

Thus youthful ivy claſps an elm around. 

Now ſunk the ſun ; the cloſing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o'er with ſober gray; 
Nature in ſilence bid the world repoſe ; 60 
When near the road a ſtately palace roſe : 


There by the moon thro? ranks of trees they pas, 


Whoſe verdure crown'd their ſloping ſides of graſs. 


PARNELIL. 255 
It chanc't the noble maſter of the dome | 
Still made his houſe the wand”ring ſtranger's home: 
Yet ſtill the kindneſs, from a thirſt of praiſe, 51 
Prov'd the vain flouriſh of expenſive eaſe. 
The pair arrive: the hv*ry'd ſervants wait ; 
Their lord receives them at the pompous gate. 
The table groans with coſtly piles of food, 585 
And all is more than hoſpitably good. 5 
Then led to reſt, the day's long toil they drown : 
Deep ſunk in ſleep, and filk, and heaps of down. 
At length *tis morn, and at the dawn of day, 
Along the wide canals the Zephyrs play : 60 
_ Freſh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep, 
And ſhake the neighb'ring wood to baniſh ſleep. 
p riſe the gueſts, obedient to the call : 
An early banquet deck'd the ſplendid hall; 
Rich luſcious wine a golden goblet grac't, 65 
Which the kind maſter forc'd the gueſts to taſte. 
Then, pleas'd and thankful, from the porch they go; 
And, but the landlord, none had cauſe of woc; 
| His cup was vaniſh'd; for in ſecret guiſe 
The younger gueſt purloin'd the glittering prize. 
As one who *ſpys a ſerpent in his way, 71 
Sliſtning and baſking in the ſummer ray, 
Diſorder'd ſtops to ſhun the danger near, 
Then walks with faintneſs on, and looks with fear; 
So ſeem'd the fire ; when far upon the road, 75 
The ſhining ſpoil his wiley partner ſhow'd. 


256 |  PARNELL, 
He ſtopp'd with ſilence, walk'd with trembling heart, 
And much he wiſh'd, but durſt not aſk to part : 
Murm'ring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard, 
That generous actions meet a baſe reward. 80 
While thus they paſs, the ſun his glory ſhirouds, 

The changing ſkies hang out their ſable clouds; 
A ſound in air preſag'd approaching rain, 
And beaſts to covert ſcud acroſs the plain. 
Warn'd by the ſigns, the wand'ring pair retreat, 
To ſeek for ſhelter at a neighb'ring ſeat. 86 
"Twas built with turrets, on a riſing ground, 
And ftrong, and large, and unimprov'd around; 
Its owner's temper, tim'rous and ſevere, 

Unkind and griping, caus'd a deſert there. oo 
As near the Miſer's heavy doors they drew, 
Fierce riſing guſts with ſudden fury blew ; 

The nimble lightning mix'd with ſhow'rs began, 
And o'er their heads loud-rolling thunder ran. 

Here long they knock, but knock or call in vain, 
Driv'n by the wind, and battered by the rain. 
At length ſome pity warm'd the maſter's breaſt, 

(Twas then his threſhold firſt receiv'd a gueſt) ; 

Slow creaking turns the door with jealous care, 
And half he welcomes in the ſhivering pair; Io 

One frugal faggot lights che naked walls, 
And nature's fervor thro' their limbs recals: 
Bread of the courſeſt ſort, with eager wine, 
(Each hardly granted) ſerv'd them both to dine; 
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PARNELL: 257 
And when the tempeſt firſt appear'd to ceaſe, 105 
A ready warning bid them part in peace. "IN 
With ftill remark the pond'ring Hermit view'd, 
In one ſo rich, a life ſo poor and rude ; 
And why ſhould ſuch (within himſelf he wry 
Lock the loſt wealth a thouſand want beſide ? 110 
But what new marks of wonder ſoon took place, 
In ev'ry ſettling feature of his face, 
When from his veſt the young companion bore 
That cup, the generous landlord own'd before, 
And paid profuſely with the precious bowl 115 
The ſtinted kindneſs of this churliſh foul | 
But now the clouds in airy tumult fly; 
The ſun emerging opes an azure ſky; 
A freſher green the ſmelling leaves diſplay, 
And, glitt'ring as they tremble, cheer the day: 
'The weather courts them from the poor retreat, 
And the glad maſter bolts the wary gate. 
While hence they walk, the Pilgrim's boſom 
wrought 
With all the travel of uncertain n ; 
His partner's acts without their cauſe appear, 125 
Twas there a vice, and ſeem'd a madneſs here: 
Deteſting that, and pitying this, he goes, 
Loſt and confounded with the various ſhows. 
Now night's dim ſhades again involve the ſky, 
Again the wand'rers want a place to lye, 
Again they ſearch, and find a lodging nigh, 
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The ſoil improv'd around, the manſion neat, 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great: 


It ſeem'd to ſpeak its maſter's turn of mind, 


Content, and not for praile, but virtue, kind. 135 
Hither the walkers turn wath weary feet, 
Then bleſs the manſion, and the maſter greet : 


Their greeting fair beſtow'd, with modeſt guiſe, 
'The courteous maſter hears, and thus replies : 
Without a vain, without a yielding heart, 140 


To him who gives us all, I yield a part; 


From him you come, for him accept you here, 


A frank and ſober, more than coſtly cheer : 


He ſpoke, and bid the welcome table ſpread, 
Then talk'd of virtue till the time of bed, 145 
When the grave houſhold round his hall repair, 
Warn'd by a bell, and cloſe the hours with pray'r. 
At length the world, renew'd by calm repoſe, 


Was ſtrong for toil; the dappled morn aroſe; 


Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept, 150 
Near the clos'd cradle where an infant ſlept, 

And writh'd his neck : the landlord's little pride, 
O ſtrange return! grew black, and gaſp'd, and dy'd. 
Horrour of horrours | what! his only fon! 
How look'd our Hermit when the fact was done! 


Not hell, tho' hell's black jaws in ſunder part, 
And breathe blue fire, cou'd more aſſault his heart. 


Confus'd, and ſtruck with filence at the deed, 


He flics, but trembling fails to fly with ſpeed. 


PARNEL L.. 259 


His ſteps the youth purſues; the country lay 160 


Perplex'd with roads, a ſervant ſhow'd the way: 
A river croſs'd the path; the paſſage o'er 

Was nice to find; the ſervant trod before; 
Long arms of oaks an open bridge ſupply'd, 
And deep the waves beneath the bending glide; 
The youth, who ſeem'd to watch a time to fin, 


Approach'd the careleſs guide, and thruſt him in; 


Plunging he falls, and riſing lifts his head, 
Then flaſhing turns, and ſinks among the dead. 


Wild, ſparkling rage inflames the father's eyes, 


He burſts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 
Deteſted wretch—But ſcarce his ſpeech began, 
When the ſtrange partner ſeem'd no longer man: 
His youthful face grew more ſerenely fweet ; 
His robe turn'd white, and flow'd upon his feet ; 
Fair rounds of radiant points inveſt his hair; 176 
Ccleſtial odours breathe thro? purpled air; 
And wings, whoſe colours glitter'd on the day, 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes diſplay. 


The form etherial burſts upon his fight, _ 180 


And moves in all the majeſty of light. 


Though loud at firſt the pilgrim's paſſion grew, 


Sudden he gaz'd, and wiſt not what to do 
Surprize in ſecret chains his words ſuſpends, 

And in a calm his ſettling temper ends. 185 
But ſilence here the beauteous Angel broke 

(The voice of muſic raviſh'd as he ſpoke). 
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260 > CRUWELL: 
Thy pray'r, thy praiſe, thy life to vice unknow!!, 
In ſweet memorial riſe before the throne : 
Theſe charms, ſucceſs in our bright region find, 
And force an angel down, to calm thy mind. 191 


For this, commiſſion'd, I forſook the ſky, 


Nay, ceaſe to kneel-—Thy fellow ſervant I. 
Then know the truth of government divine, 


And let theſe ſcruples be no longer thine. 195 


The maker juſtly claims that world he made, 


In this the right of providence is laid; 


Its ſacred majeſty thro” all depends, 
On uſing ſecond means to work his ends : 
'Tis thus, withdrawn in ſtate from human eye, 


The pow'r exerts his attributes on high, 201 


Your actions uſes, not controuls your will, 


And bids the doubting ſons of men be till. 


What ſtrange events can ſtrike with more ſurprize, 
Than thoſe which lately ſtrook thy wond'ring eyes? 


Vet, taught by theſe, confeſs th' almighty juſt, 
And where you can't unriddle, learn to truſt ! 


The Great, Vain Man, who far'd on coſtly food, 


Whole life was too luxurious to be good; 


Who made his iv'ry ſtands with goblets ſhine, 
And forc'd his gueſts to morning draughts of wine, 
Has, with the Cup, the graceleſs cuſtom loſt, 
And ſtill he welcomes, but with leſs of coſt. 
The mean, ſuſpicious Wretch, whoſe bolted door 


Ne'er mov'd 1 in duty to the wand'ring poor; 215 
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With him L left the cup, to teach his mind e ll | 
That heav'n can bleſs, if mortals will be kind: | f | 


Conſcious of wanting worth, he views the bowl, 
And feels compaſſion touch his grateful ſoul. | 
Thus artiſts melt the ſullen ore of lead, 220 
With heaping coals of fire upon its head; | 4 
In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, | i 
And looſe from droſs the filver runs below. J 
Long had our Pious Friend in virtue trod, 
But now the child half wean'd his heart from God; 
(Child of his age) for him he liv'd in pain, 226 ih 
And meaſur'd back his ſteps to earth again. . 
To what exceſſes had his dotage run? ti 
But God, to fave the father, took the ſon. | | 1 
To all but thee, in fits he ſeem'd to go 230 | is 
(And 'twas my miniſtry to deal the blow). | 
"The poor fond parent, humbled in the duſt, 
Now owns in tears the puniſhment was juſt. 
But how had all his fortune felt a wrack, 
Had that falſe Servant ſped in ſafety back! 235 
This night his treaſur'd heaps he meant to ſteal, 


And what a fund of charity would fail! 4 
Thus Heaven inſtructs thy mind: This tryal o'er, 1 
Depart in peace, reſign, and fin no more. 1 5 4 
On ſounding pinions here the youth withdrew, 3 
The Sage ſtood wond'ring as the Seraph flew. 241 | 4 
Thus look'd Eliſha when, to mount on high, — 
His maſter took the chariot of the ſky; i 
4 
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The fiery pomp aſcending left the view; 
The prophet gaz'd, and wiſh'd to follow too. 245 


The bending Hermit here a pray'r begun, 


Lord as in heaw'n, on earth thy auill be done: 


Then, gladly turning, ſought his antient place, 


And paſs'd a life of piety and peace.“ 


- 


A FAIRY TALE. 
IN THE ANCIENT ENGLISH STILE. 
| _ THE SAME. 


Is Britain's iſle, and Arthur's days, 

When midnight faeries daunc'd the maze, 
Liv'd Edwin of the Green ; z 

Edwin, I wis, a gentle youth, 

Endow'd with courage, ſenſe and truth, 5 
Though badly ſhap'd he been. 


* The fable of this elegant, but ſurely immoral, poem i: 
not the invention of Dr. Parnell, who had it, in all pro- 
bability, from Mores Dialogues. It is a production of the 
darker ages, and makes the e er of the Geſta 


| Romanorum, | 
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His mountain hack mote well be ſaid, 
To meaſure heighth againſt his head, 
And lift itſelf above; : 
Yet, ſpite of all that Nature did 0G 
To make his uncouth form forbid, 
This creature dar'd to love. 


He felt the force of Edith's eyes, 
Nor wanted hope to gain the prize, 
Cou'd ladies look within; 15 
But one Sir Topaz dreſs'd with art, 
And, if a ſhape could win a heart, 
He had a ſhape to win. 


Edwin (if right I read my ſong) 

With lighted paſſion pac'd along 20 
All in the moony light; 

Twas near an old enchaunted court, 

Where ſportive faeries made reſort 

| To revel out the night. 


His heart was drear, his hope was croſs'd, 

*T was late, *twas farr, the path was loſt 
That reach'd the neighbour-town ; 

With weary fteps he quits the ſhades, 

Reſolv'd the darkling dome he treads, 

And drops his limbs adown. 30 
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But ſcant he lays him on the floor, 
When hollow winds remove the door, 
A trembling rocks the ground: 
And (well I ween, to count aright) 
At once an hundred tapers light 
On all the walls around. 


Now ſounding tongues affail his ear, 
Now ſounding feet approachen near, 
And now the ſounds increaſe: 
And from the corner where he lay 
He ſees a train profuſely gay 
Come pranckling o'er the place. 


But (truſt me, gentles!) never yet 
Was dight a maſquing half ſo neat, 
Or half fo rich before; 
The country lent the ſweet perfumes, 
The ſea the pearl, the ſky the plumes, 
85 The town its ſilken ſtore. 


Naw whilſt he gaz'd, a gallant dreſt 
In flaunting robes above the reſt, 
With awfull accent cry'd ; 
What mortal of a wretched mind, 
Whoſe ſighs infe& the balmy wind, 
las here preſum'd to hide? 


35 


40 


45 


50 
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At this the ſwain, whoſe vent'rous ſoul 
No fears of magic could controul, 
Advanc'd in open fight ; 
Nor have I cauſe of dreed, he ſaid, 
« Who view, by no preſumption led, 
« Your revels of the night. 


_ « Twas grief, for ſcorn of faithful love, 
„Which made my ſteps unweeting rove 
Amid the nightly dew.” 
*Tis well, the gallant crys again, 
We faeries never injure men 

Who dare to tell us true. 


Exalt thy love-dejected heart, 

Be mine the taſk, or e'er we part 
Io make thee grief reſign; 
Now take the pleaſure of thy chaunce ; 


Whilſt I with Mab, my partner ane, 


Be little Mable thine. 


| He ſpoke, and all a fadden FER 
Light muſick floats in. wanton air; 
The monarch leads the queen: 
The reſt their faerie part'ners found; 
And Mable trimly tript the ground 
With Edwin of the Green. 
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1 | | 

1 The dauncing paſt, the board was laid, 
| And ſiker ſuch a feaſt was made 

i As heart and lip defire; 

= -- Withouten hands the diſhes fly, 

is 


The glaſſes with a wiſh come nigh, 
And with a wiſh retire. 


— — * 
— "ou 0 
— 2 


0 
} But, now to pleaſe the faerie king, 85 
f Full ev'ry deal they laugh and fing, 
| And antick feats deviſe ; 
i Some wind and tumble like an ape, 
. And other-ſome tranſmute their ſhape, 
In Edwin's wond'ring eyes. 99 
li Till one at laſt, that Robin hight, 
| (Renown'd for pinching maids by night) 
| Has hent him up aloof; _ 

_ - | And full againſt the beam he flung, 
18 Where by the back the youth he hung, 95 
| To ſpraul unneath the. roof. : 
i F rom thence, cc Reverſe my charm,” he be 
= « And let it fairly now ſuffice 
ll: The gambol has been ſhown,” “ 

| But Oberon anſwers with a ſmile, ic 
| 54 Content thee Edwin for a while, 
| | The vantage is thine own. 
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Here ended all the phantome- play; 
They ſmelt the freſh approach of day, 
And heard a cock to crow; 


The whirling wind that bore the crowd 


Has clap'd the door, and whiſtled loud 
To warn them all to go. 


Then ſcreaming all at once, they fly, 
And all at once the tapers dy; 


Poor Edwin falls to floor ; 
Forlorn his ſtate, and dark the place, 
Was never wight in ſike a caſe 

Through all the land before. 


But ſoon as Dan Apollo roſe, 


Full jolly creature home he goes, 


He feels his back the leſs ; 


His honeſt tongue and ſteady mind 
Had rid him of the lump behind, 


Which made him want ſucceſs. 


With luſty livelyhed he talks, 


| He ſeems 4 dauncing as he walks, | 


His ſtory ſoon took wind; 
And beauteous Edith ſees the youth 


Without a bunch behind. 


105 


110 


115 


120 


Endow'd with courage, ſenſe, and truth, 12 25 
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The ſtory told, Sir Topaz mov'd, 


( (The youth of Edith erſt approv'd) 


To ſee the revel ſcene 
At cloſe of eve he leaves his home, 
And wends to find the ruin'd dome 
All on the gloomy plain. 


As there he bides, it ſo befell, 
The wind came ruſtling down a dell, 
A ſhaking ſeiz'd the wall ; 
Up ſpring the tapers as before, 
The faeries bragly foot the floor, 
And muſick fills the hall. 


But certes ſorely ſunk with woe 
Sir Topaz ſees the elphin ſhow, 

His ſpirits in him dy: 
When Oberon crys, “A man is near, 
« A mortal paſſion, cleeped fear, 

«« Hangs flagging in the ſky.” 


With that Sir Topaz (hapleſs youth!) 

In accents fault'ring, ay for ruth, 
Intreats them pity graunt ; 

For als he been a miſter wight 

Retray'd by wand'ring in the night 

To tread the circled haunt: 


hd 
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«« Ah loſell vile, at once they roar; 

« And little ſkill'd of faerie lore, | 
Thy cauſe to come, we know: 

« Nov has thy keſtrell courage fell; 

« And faeries, ſince a ly you tell, 155 
« Are free to work thee woe.“ : 


Then Will, who bears the wiſpy fire 
To trail the ſwains among the mire, 

The caitive upward flung ; | 
There, like a tortoiſe in a ſhop, 160 
He dangled from the chamber-top, 

Where whilome Edwin hung. 


The revel now proceeds apace, | 
© Deftly? they friſk it o'er the place, | 
I hey ſit, they drink, and eat; 165 
The time with frolick mirth beguile, 
And poor Sir Topaz hangs the while, 
Till all the rovt retreat. 


By this the ſtarrs began to wink, | 
They ſhriek, they fly, the tapers fink, 170 
And down y-drops the knight: 
For never ſpell by faerie laid 
With ſtrong enchantment bound a glade 
Beyond the length of night. 


V. 1 64. Deffly. 
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270 - p ARNEL I. 
Chill, dark, alone, adreed, he lay, 175 
Till up the welkin roſe the day, 
Then deem'd the dole was o'er : 
But wot ye well his harder lot ? 
His ſeely back the bunch had got 
Which Edwin loſt afore. - 186 


This tale a Sybil-nurſe ared ; 
She ſoftly ſtrok'd my youngling head, 
And when the tale was done, 
« Thus ſome are born, my ſon (ſhe cries) 
«© With baſe impediments to rifle, 185 
And ſome are born with none. 


But virtue can itſelf advance 
« 'To what the fav'rite fools of chance 
6c By fortune ſeem'd deſign'd; 
« Virtue can gain the odds of fate, 199 
« And from itſelf ſhake off the weight 
« Upon th' unworthy mind.” 


RONALD AND D ORNA; 
BY A HIGHLANDER, TO HIS MISTRESS, 


FROM A LITERAL TRANSLATION 
OF THE ORIGINAL. 


BY AARON HILL, ES Q.“ 


| J. 
| Coux, let us climb Skorr-urran's ſnowy top; 
Cold, as it ſeems, it is leſs cold than you: 
Thin, thro' its ſnow, theſe lambs its heath-twigs crop; 
Your ſnow, more hoſtile, ſtarves, and freezes, too. 


So 
What, tho? I lov'd, of late, in Skey's fair iſle, 5 
And bluſt'd--- and bow'd - - - and ſhrunk frond 
Kenza's eye! 
All, ſhe had pow 'r to hurt with, was ww {mile ; 
But tis a frown of yours, for which 1 die. 


| ol. 1 
Aſk, why theſe herds, beneath us, ruſh, ſo faſt, | 
On the brown ſea- ware's ſtranded heaps, to feed? 
Winter, like you, with-holds their wiſh'd repaſt, 
And, robb'd of gemial graſs, they brouze on weed. 
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| * Born 1684 ; dyed 1749- 
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Mark, with what tuneful haſte Sheleila flows, 


272 HILL; 
IV. 


To mix its wid'ning ſtream in Donnan's lake 
Yet ſhould ſome dam the current's courſe oppoſe, 
It muſt, per- force, a leſs-lov'd paſſage take. 16 


V. 


Born, like your body, for a ſpirit's claim, 


Trembling, I wait, unſoul'd, till you inſpire 
God has prepar'd the lamp, and bids it flame, 
But you, fair Dorna, have with-held the fire; 


VI. EOS 


High, as yon pine, when you begin to ſpeak, 


My lightning heart leaps, hopeful, at the ſound, 


But, fainting at the ſenſe, falls, void, and weak, 


And ſinks, and ſaddens, like yon moſſy ground. 


. 


All that I taſte, or touch, or ſee, or hear, 23 


Nature's whole breadth reminds me but of you 
Ev'n heav'n itſelf would your ſweet likeneſs wear, 
If, with its pow'r, you had its mercy too. 
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HILL. 273 
THE MESSENGER, 
| | BY THE aux. 


Go, happy paper! gently ſteal, 

And, ſoft, beneath her pillow, lie: 

There, in a dream, my love reveal, 

A love, that awe muſt, elſe, conceal, 
In filent doubt, to Wes = $5 


Should ſhe, to flames, thy bode cas; : 
Thy ſuff'ring moment ſoon expires; 

A longer pain, alas! is mine, 
Condemn'd, in endleſs woe, to pine, 
And feel unſlack'ning fires 10 


* r ne wor dang ro OY CE UNA OC GEOCI — r. 


| But, if inclin'd to hear, and bleſs, | 
| | While, in her heart, ſoft pity ſtirs; 


| Tell her—her beauties might compel 
| A hermit to forſake his cell, | 
9 And change his heav'n for hers. 15 , 
| | | 
| Oh! tell her were her treaſures mine, ] 
| Nature and art would court my aid; [ 
. . 
The painter's colours want her ſhine ; 
The rainbow's brow not half ſo fine | 
As her ſweet "_ made! 26 | 
= 
3 * 2 „ — 
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By day, the ſun might ſpare his rays; 
No ſtar make ev'ning bright; 
Her op' ning eyes, with ſweeter blaze, 
Should meaſure all my ſmiling days, 
And, if ſhe ſlept, twere night. 


— 


a ab. e 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL 
OF WARWICK, 


[ ON THE DEATH OF MR, ADDISON, |] 
BY THOMAS TICKELL, ESG.“ 


I r, dumb too long, the drooping Muſe hath ſtay'd, 
And left her debt to Addiſon unpaid ; 

Blame not her filence, Warwick, but bemoan, 
And judge, oh judge, my boſom by your own. 
What mourner ever felt poctic fires ! 5 
Slow comes the verſe that real woe inſpires: 
Grief unaffected ſuits but ill with art, 

Or flowing numbers with a bleeding heart. 


Can I forget the diſmal night, that gave 

My ſoul's beſt part for ever to the grave! 10 

How filent did his old companions tread, 

By mid-might lamps, the manſions of the "OY 
Thro' breathing ſtatues, then unheeded. things, 
Thro' rowes of warriors, and thro walks of kings! 

What awe did the ſlow ſolemn bell inſpire; 15 
The pealing organ, and the pauſing choir 3 


Bern 1686 ; dyed 1740. 
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276 | TICKELL: - 

The duties by the lawn-rob'd prelate pay d; 
And the laſt words, that duſt to duſt convey'd! 
While ſpeechleſs o'er thy clofing grave we bend, 
Accept theſe tears, thou dear departed friend, 20 
Oh gone for ever, take this long adieu; 

And ſleep in peace, next thy lov'd Montagu. 


Too ſtrew freſh laurels let the taſk be mine, 
A frequent pilgrim, at thy ſacred ſhrine, 
Mine with true ſighs thy abſence to bemoan, 25 
And grave with faithful epitaphs thy ſtone. 
If e'er from me thy lov'd memorial part, 
May ſhame afflit this alienated heart; 
Of thee forgetful if I form a ſong, 
My lyre be broken, and untun'd my tongue, 30 
My grief be doubled, from thy image free, 
And mirth a torment, unchaſtis'd by thee. 


| Off let me range the gloomy * ailes? alone, 
(Sad luxury! to vulgar minds unknown) 
Along the walls where ſpeaking marbles ſhow 35 
What worthies form the hallow'd mold below : 
Proud names, who once the reins of empire held; 
In arms who triumph'd ; or in arts excell'd; 
Chiefs, grac'd with ſcars, and prodigal of blood ; 
Stern patriots, who for ſacred freedom ſtood ; 40 
Juſt men, by whom impartial laws were given; 
And ſaints, who taught, and led, the way to heav'n. 


V. 33. Iles. 
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Ne'er to theſe chambers, where the mighty reſt, 


Since their foundation, came a nobler gueſt, 


Nor &er was to the bow'rs of bliſs convey'd 45 


A fairer ſpirit, or more welcome ſhade. 


In what new region, to the juſt aſſign'd, 


What new employments pleaſe th* unbody'd mind? 


A winged Virtue, through th' ethereal ſky, _ 
From world to world unweary'd does he fly, 50 
Or curious trace the long laborious maze 


Of heav'n's decrees, where wond' ring angels gaze? 


Does he delight to hear bold Seraphs tell 
How Michael battel'd, and the Dragon fell? 
Or, mix'd with milder Cherubim, to glow 55 
In hymns of love, not ill-eflay'd below ? 5 
Or doſt thou warn poor mortals left behind, 
A taſk well ſuited to thy gentle mind ? 
Oh, if ſometimes thy ſpotleſs form deſcend, 
To me thy aid, thou guardian Genius, lend! 60 
When rage miſguides me, or when fear alarms, 
When pain diſtreſſes, or when pleaſure charms, 
In filent whiſp'rings purer thoughts impart, 
And turn from III a frail and feeble heart; 


Lead through the paths thy virtue trod before, 665 
Till bliſs ſhall join, nor death can part us more, 


That awful form (which, ſo ye heav'ns decree, 
_ Muſt ſtill be lov'd and till deplor'd by me) 
In nightly viſions ſeldom fails to riſe, 


Or, rous'd by fancy, meets my waking eyes. 70 
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278 TICKELL. 

If buſineſs calls, or crouded courts invite, 

TH unblemiſh'd ſtateſman ſeems to ſtrike my ſight 3 
If in the ſtage I ſeek to ſooth my care, 

1 meet his ſoul which breathes in Cato there; 
If penſive to the rural ſhades I rove, 75 
His ſhape o' ertakes me in the lonely grove: 

IT was there of Juſt and Good he reaſon'd ſtrong, 
Clear'd ſome great truth, or rais'd ſome ſerious ſong; 
There patient ſhow'd us the wiſe courſe to ſteer, 
A candid cenſor, and a friend ſevere; 80 
There taught us how to live; and (oh! too high 
The price for knowledge) taught us how to die. 


Thou Hill, whoſe brow the antique ſtructures grace, 
Rear'd by bold chiefs of Warwick's noble race, 
Why, once ſo lov'd, when-e'er thy bower appears, 

O'er my dim eye-balls glance the ſudden tears! 
Ho ſweet were once thy proſpects freſh and fair, 
Thy ſloping walks, and unpolluted air! 

How ſweet the gloomes beneath thy aged trees, 
Thy noon-tide ſhadow, and thy evening breeze! 
His image thy forſaken bowers reſtore ; g1 

Thy walks and airy proſpe&s charm no more. 
No more the ſummer in thy gloomes allay'd, 
Thy evening breezes, and thy noon-day ſhade. 


From other ills, however fortune frown'd, 95 
Some refuge in the muſe's art I found; 

Reluctant now I touch the trembling ſtring, 

Bereſt of him, who taught me how to ſing; 


TICKELL. 279 
And theſe ſad accents, murmur'd o'er his urn, 
Betray that abſence, they attempt to mourn. 100 
Oh! muſt I then (now freſh my boſom bleeds, 
And Craggs in death to Addiſon ſucceeds) 

The verſe, begun to one loſt friend, prolong, 
And weep a ſecond in th' unfiniſn'd ſong ! 


Theſe works divine, which on his death-bed laid, 
To thee, O Craggs, th' expiring Sage convey'd, 

Great, but ill-omen'd monument of fame, 

Nor he ſurviv'd to give, nor thou to claim, 

Swift after him thy ſocial ſpirit flies, 
And cloſe to his, how ſoon ! thy coffin lies. 110 
Bleft pair! whoſe union future bards ſhall tell 
In future tongues : each other's boaſt! farewel. 
| Farewel! whom join'd in fame, in friendſhip try'd, 

No chance could ſever, nor the grave divide. 


I 


THE FATAL CURIOSITY. 
BY THE SAME. 
Mu en had I heard of fair Francelia's name, 
The laviſh praiſes of the babler, Fame : 


I thought them ſuch, and went prepar'd to Pry» 
And trace the charmer with a critick's eye, 


S 4 
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Reſolv'd to find ſome fault, before unſpy'd, 5 
And diſappointed, if but ſatisfy d. bs 
Love pierc'd the vaſſal heart, that durſt rebel, 
And, where a judge was meant, a victim fell: 
On thoſe dear eyes, with ſweet perdition gay, 
I gaz'd, at once, my pride and foul away; 10 
All o'er I felt the luſcious poiſon run, 
And, in a look, the haſty conqueſt won. 
Thus the fond moth around the taper plays, 
And ſports and flutters near the treach'rous blaze 
Raviſh'd with j Joy he wings his eager flight, 15 
Nor dreams of ruin in ſo clear a light; _ 
He tempts his fate, and courts a glorious doom, 
A bright deſtruction, and a ſhining tomb. 
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AN ODE. 

BY THOMAS WARTON THE ELDER.* ot v1 
Ox beds of daiſies idly laid, | | 
The willow waving o'er my head, Al 

Now morning on the bending ſtem 

Hangs the round, and glittering gem ; 

Lull'd by the lapſe of yonder ſpring, 5 

Of nature's various charms J ſing : 

Ambition, pride, and pomp adieu ! 
For what has Joy to do with you? 

. 
Joy, roſe- lipt Dryad, loves to dwell | 

In ſunny field, or moſſy cell, 10 
Delights on echoing hills to hear 
The reaper's ſong, or lowing ſteer, 

Or view with ten- fold plenty ſpread 

The crowded corn- field, blooming mead ; 

While beauty, health, and innocence, 

Tranſport the eye, the ſoul, the ſenſe. 

* Born 1687; dyed 1745. 
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| III. 

Not freſco'd roofs, not beds of ſtate, 
Not guards that round a monarch wait, 
Not crowds of flatterers can ſcare 
From loftieſt courts intruding Care : 20 


_ Midft odours, ſplendors, banquets, wine, 


Whilſt minſtrels ſound, while tapers ſhine, 
In ſable ſtole ſad Care will come, 
And darken the gay drawing- room. 
„„ 5 
Nymphs of the groves, in green array'd, 


Conduct me to your thickeſt ſhade, 26 
. Deep in the boſom of the vale, | 
Where haunts the loneſome nightingale ; 


Where Contemplation, maid divine, 


Leans againſt ſome aged pine, 30 


Wrapt in ſtedfaſt thought profound, 


Her eyes fix'd ſtedfaſt on the ground. 


Ws 
O virtue's nurſe ! retired queen, 
By ſaints alone and hermits ſeen, 


Beyond vain mortals wiſhes wiſe, 35 
Teach me St. James's to deſpiſe ; 


For what are crowded courts, but ſchools 


For fops, or hoſpitals for fools ? 
Where ſlaves and madmen, young and old, 


Meet to adore ſome calf of gold. | 


we 
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AN 
INVOCATION 
7 To a . 
WATER NYM P H. 


BY THE SAME. 


Fair pearl-crown'd nymph, whoſe guſhing torrent | 


- Javes:- | | 
This marble rock with hollow-tinkling waves; 
Who wont'ſt in ſecret ſolitude to dwell, 
On coral beds beneath thy ſapphire cell ; 
Whoſe virgin-pow'r can break the magic charm, 
Whoſe look the black enchanter's hand diſarm ; 6 


Whom ſwains in neighb'ring vales to ſing delight, 
Kind guardian of their flocks from blaſting ſprite z 


Permit me, goddeſs, from thy ſilver lake, 

With cooling draught my glowing thirſt to ſlake! 
So, when thou bath'ſt, may no rude ſatyr's eye, 
From ſome deep brake, thy naked beauties ſpy : 
May no chill blaſt the ivied oak invade, 

That o'er thy cavern waves his ſolemn ſhade. 
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284 T.WARTON THE ELDER, 
AN 
AMERICAN LOVE-ODE. 


TAKEN FROM THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
MONTAGNE'S ESSAYS, 


BY THE SAME, 


5 | 

6 81 AY, ſtay, thou lovely, fearful ſnake, 

Nor hide thee in yon darkſome brake: 
But let me oft thy charms review, 
Thy glittering ſcales, and golden hue; 

From theſe a chaplet ſhall be wove, 5 
To grace the youth I deareſt love. 


| B Then ages hence, when thou no more 
| Shalt creep along the ſunny ſhore, 
it Thy copy'd beauties ſhall be ſeen; 


Thy red and azure, mix'd with green, 
In mimic folds thou ſhalt diſplay : 
Stay, lovely, fearful adder, ftay. 
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A PASTORAL. 


[ WRITTEN AT THE AGE OF SIXTEEN. | 
BY ALEXANDER POPE, ES d.“ 


TO SIR WILLIAM TRUMBAL. 


F Is r in theſe fields I try the ſylvan ſtrains, 
Nor bluſh to ſport on Windſor's bliſsful plains - 
Fair Thames, flow gently from thy ſacred ; ;pring, 
While on thy banks Sicilian Muſes ſing; | 
Let vernal airs through trembling ofiers play, 5 
And Albion's cliffs reſound the rural lay. 
| You that, too wiſe for pride, too good for pow” I, 
Enjoy the glory to be great no more, 
And, carrying with you all the world can boaſt, 
To all the world illuſtriously are loſt ! 10 
O let my Muſe her ſlender reed inſpire, 
Till in your native ſhades you tune the lyre: 
So when the Nightingale to reſt removes, 
The Thruſh may chant to the forſaken groves, 
But charm'd to ſilence, liſtens while ſhe ſings, 15 
And all th atrial audience clap their wings. 

Soon as the flocks ſhook off the nightly dews, 
| TwoSwains,whomLove kept wakeful, and the Muſe, 


* Borw 1688; dyed 1744 ; 
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Pour'd o'er the whitening vale their fleecy care, 


Freſh as the morn, and as the ſeaſon fair: 20 


The dawn now bluſhing on the mountain's ſide, 
Thus Daphnis ſpoke, and Strephon thus reply'd. 


| DAPHNIS, 
Hear how the birds, on every bloomy ſpray, 
With joyous muſick wake the dawning day! 


Why fit we mute, when early linnets ſing, 25 


When warbling Philomel ſalutes the ſpring ? 
Why fit we ſad, when Phoſphor ſhines ſo clear, 
And laviſh Nature paints the purple year ? 


STREPHON. 


: Sing then, and Damon ſhall attend the ſtrain, 
While yon? ſlow oxen turn the furrow'd plain. 30 


Here the bright crocus and blue vi'let glow ; 
Here weſtern winds on breathing roſes blow. 
I'll take yon' lamb, that near the fountain plays, 


And from the brink his dancing ſhade ſurveys. 


DAFHNIS. 


And I this bowl, where wanton ivy twines, 35 
And ſwelling cluſters bend the curling vines : 
Four figures riſing from the work appear, 
The various ſeaſons of the rolling year; 
And what is that, which binds the radiant ſky, 
Where twelve fair ſigns in beauteous order lie? 
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DAMON. 


Then ſing by turns, by turns the Muſes fing, 
Now hawthorns bloſſom, now the daiſies ſpring, 
Now leaves the trees, and flow'rs adorn the ground; 

Begin, the vales ſhall ev'ry note rebound, 


STREPHON. 

Inſpire me, Phoebus, in my Delia's praiſe, 45 
With Waller's ſtrains, or Granville's moving lays! 
A milk-white bull ſhail at your altars ſtand, 

That threats a fight, and ſpurns the riſing ſand. 
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DAPHNIS. | 
O Love! for Sylvia let me gain the prize, 
And make my tongue victorious as her eyes; 50 
No lambs or ſheep for victims Pll impart, 
Thy victim, Love, ſhall be the ſhepherd's heart. 
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STREPHON., : 
| Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 

Then, hid in ſhades, eludes her eager ſwain; 
But feigns a laugh, to ſee me ſearch around, 55 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found. 

| |  DAPHNIS. 7 0 

The ſpriglitly Sylvia trips along the green, 

She runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen; 
While a kind glance at her purſuer flies, 

How much at variance are her feet and eyes! 60 
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$STREPHON. 


O'er golden ſands let rich Pactolus flow, 


And trees weep amber on the banks of Po; 
Bleſt Thames's ſhores the brighteſt beauties yield, 
Feed here my lambs, I'll ſeek no diſtant field. 


DAPHNIS. 
_ Celeſtial Venus haunts Idalia's groves ; 65 
Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves; 


If Windſor ſhades delight the matchleſs maid, 
Cynthus and Hybla yield to Windſor-ſhade. 


STREPHON. 


All nature mourns, the ſkies relent in ſhow'rs, 


Huſh' d are the birds, and clos'd the drooping flow'rs ; | 


If Delia ſmile, the flow'rs begin to ſpring, 71 
The ſkies to brighten, and the birds to ſing. 
DAPHNIS, 5 


All nature laughs, the groves are freſh and fair, 


The ſun's mild luſtre warms the vital air; 
If Sylvia ſmiles, new glories gild the ſhore, T5 


And vanquiſh'd nature ſeems to charm no more. 


STREPHON. 


In ſpring the fields, in autumn hills I love, 


At morn the plains, at noon the ſhady grove, 
But Delia always; abſent from her ſight, 
Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. 
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DAPHNIS. 


Sylvia's like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 

More bright than noon, yet freſh as early day; 

_ Fen ſpring diſpleaſes, when ſhe ſhines not here; 
But, bleſs'd with her, 'tis ſpring throughout the year. 


| $TREPHON.. 

Say, Daphnis, ſay, in what glad ſoil appears, 
A wondrous Tree that ſacred Monarchs bears: 85 
Tell me but this, and PF ll diſclaim the prize, 
And give the conqueſt to thy Sylvia's eyes. 


 DAPHNIS. : | 
_ Nay, tell me firſt, in what more happy fields 
The Thiſtle ſprings, to which the Lilly yields: go 
And then a nobler prize I will reſign; 
For Sylvia, charming Sylvia, ſhall be thine. 


| DAMON. | 

. Ceaſe to contend; for, Daphnis, I decree, 
The bowl to Strephon, and the lamb to thee : 
Bleſt Swains, whoſe Nymphs in every grace excel; 
Bleſt Nymphs, whoſe Swains thoſe graces ſing ſo well! 
Now rife, and haſte to yonder woodbine bowers, 
A ſoft retreat from ſudden vernal ſhowers ; 

The turf with rural dainties ſhall be crown'd, 
While op'ning blooms diffuſe their ſweets around, 
For ſee! the gath'ring flocks to ſhelter tend, 
And from the Pleiads fruitful ſhow'rs deſcend. 


Vol. I. 5 
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ro MRS. M. B. ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 
BY THE SAME. 


On be thou bleſt with all that Heav'n can ſend, 
LongHealth, long Youth, longPleaſure and a Friend: 
Not with thoſe Toys the female world admire, 
| Riches that vex, and Vanities that tire. 
With added years if Life bring nothing new, 5 
But like a ſieve let ev'ry bleſſing thro?, 
Some Joy ſtill loſt, as each vain year runs o'er, 
And all we gain, ſome ſad Reflection more; 
Is that a Birth-day ? *tis alas! too clear, 
Tis but the Fun'ral of the former year. 10 
Let Joy or Eaſe, let Affluence or Content, 
And the gay conſcience of a life well ſpent, 
Calm ev'ry thought, inſpirit ev'ry grace, 
Glow in thy heart, and ſmile upon thy face; 


1 Let day improve on day, and year on year, 15 
17 Without a Pain, a Trouble, or a Fear; 
WH Till Death unfelt that tender frame deſtroy, 
=_ In ſome ſoft dream, or extaſy of joy, 
Few Peaceful fleep out the Sabbath of the Tomb, 
1 | | And wake to Raptures in a Life to come. 20 
1 3 

| 
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EPISTLE 
To THE SAME. 


dN HER LEAVING THE TOWN AFTER THE 
CORONATION | 1715]. 


As ſome fond Virgin, whom her mother's care 
Drags from the Town to wholeſome Country air, 
Juſt when ſhe learns to roll a melting eye, 
And hear a ſpark, yet think no danger nigh; 
From the dear man unwilling ſhe muſt ſever; 53 
Vet takes one kiſs before ſhe parts for ever: 
Thus from the world fair Zephalinda flew, 

Saw others happy, and with ſighs withdrew 
Not that their pleaſures caus'd her diſcontent, 


She ſigh'd, not that they ſtay'd, but that ſhe went. 


She went to plain-work, and to purling brooks, 
Old-faſhion'd halls, dull Aunts, and croaking rooks: 
She went from Op'ra, Park, Aſſembly, Play, 
To morning-walks, and pray'rs three hours a-day ; 
To part her time 'twixt reading and Bohea, 15 

To muſe, and ſpill her ſolitary tea, 
Or o'er cold coffee trifle with the ſpoon, 
Count the flow clock, and dine exact at noon 3 
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Divert her eyes with pictures in the fire, 
Hum half a tune, tell ſtories to the ſquire; 20 


Up to her godly garret after ſev'n, 


There ſtarve and pray, for that's the way to heav'n. 


Some Squire, perhaps, you take delight to rack; 


Whoſe game is Whiſk, whole treat a toaſt in ſack : 


Who viſits with a Gun, preſents you birds, 25 
Then gives a ſmacking buſs, and cries, - No words! 


Or with his hounds comes hallowing from the ſtable, 


Makes love with nods, and knees beneath a table; 


Whoſe laughs are hearty, though his jefts are coarſe, 


And loves you belt of all things—but his horſe. 
In ſome fair ev'ning, on your elbow laid, 31 
You dream of Triumphs in the rural ſhade ; | 


In penſive thought recall the fancy'd ſcene, 
See Coronations riſe on every green; | 
Before you paſs th' imaginary fights _ 35 


Of Lords, and Earls, and Dukes, and garter'd 
. Knights, 

While the ſpread fan o oerſhades your Side eyes; 
Then give one flirt, and all the viſion flies. 


Thus vaniſh ſceptres, coronets, and balls, 


And leave you in lone woods, or empty walls! 

So when vour Slave, at ſome dear idle time, 
(Not plagu'd with head-achs, or the want of rhyme} 
Stands in the ſtreets, abſtracted from the crew, 


And while he ſeems to ſtudy, thinks of you; 


P. 
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Juſt when his fancy points your ſprightly eyes, 45 
Or ſees the bluſh of ſoft Parthemia riſe, 


Gay pats my ſhoulder, and you vaniſh quite, 
Streets, Chairs, and Coxcombs, ruſh upon my ſight; 
Vext to be till in town, I knit my brow, 


Look ſour, and hum a Tune, as you may now. 50 


JR the 
ELEGY 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
AN UNFORTUNATE YOUNG LADY, * 


BY THE SAME. 


Wuar n ghoſt, along the ——— 


ſhade, | 
1 my ſteps, and points to yonder glade? 
"Tis ſhe !—but why that bleeding boſom gor'd, 
Why dimly gleams the viſionary ſword ? 


* See the Duke of Buckingham's verſes to a Lady deſign- 


ing to retire into a Monaſtery, compared with Mr. Pope's 
Letters to ſeveral Ladies, p. 206. She ſeems to be the ſame 
perſon whoſe unfortunate death is the ſubject of this poem 
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294 POPE. 


Oh ever beauteous, ever friendly ! tell, g 


Is it, in heav'n, a crime to love too well ? 


To bear too tender, or too firm a heart, 
To act a Lover's or a Roman's part? 


Is there no bright reverſion in the ſky, 


Por thoſe who greatly think, or bravely die? 10 


Why bade ye elſe, ye Pow'rs ! her ſoul aſpire 


Above the vulgar flight of low defire ? 


Ambition firſt ſprung from your bleſt abodes 
'The glorious fault of Angels and of Gods : 


Thence to their images on earth it lows, 15 
And in the breaſts of Kings and Heroes glows. 


Moſt ſouls, 'tis true, but peep out once an age, 


Dull ſullen pris'ners in the body's cage: 
Dim lights of life, that burn a length of years, 
U ſſeleſs, unſeen, as lamps in ſepulchres ; ; 
Like Eaftern Kings a lazy ſtate they keep, 
And, cloſe confin'd to their own palace, ſleep. 


From theſe perhaps (ere nature bade her die) 
Fate ſnatch'd her early to the pitying ſky. 


As into air the purer ſpirits flow, 23 
And ſep' rate from their kindred dregs below; 


So flew the ſoul to its congenial place, 
Nor left one virtue to redeem her Race. 

But thou, falſe guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou, mean deſerter of thy brother's blood! 30 
See on theſe ruby lips the trembling breath, 
Theſe cheeks, now fading at the blaſt of death; 
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POPE. 7 

Cold is that breaſt which warm'd the world before, 
And thoſe love-darting eyes muſt roll no more. 
Thus, if Eternal juſtice rules the ball, 35 
Thus ſhall your wives, and thus your children fall: 
On all the line a ſudden vengeance waits, 
And frequent herſes ſhall beſiege your gates; 
There paſſengers ſhall ſtand, and pointing ſay, 
(While the long fun'rals blacken all the way) 40 
Lo! theſe were they, whoſe ſouls the Furies ſteel'd, 
And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to yield. 
Thus unlamented paſs the proud away, 
The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day! 
So petiſh all, whoſe breaft ne'er Jearn'd to glow 
For others good, or melt at others woe. 46 
What can atone (oh ever-1njur'd ihade!) 
Thuy fate unpity'd, and thy rites unpaid ? 
No friend's complaint, no kind domeſtic tear, 
Pleas'd thy pale ghoſt, or grac'd thy mournful bier; 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos'd, 51 
Buy foreign hands thy decent limbs compos'd, 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn'd, 
By ſtrangers honour'd, and by {rangers mourn'd! 
What tho” no friends in fable weeds appear, 55 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, and the public ſhow ? 

What tho' no weeping Loves thy aſhes grace, 
Nor poliſh'd marble emulate thy face? 80 
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What though no ſacred earth allow thee room, 


Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb ? 
Yet ſhall thy grave with riſing flow'rs be dreſt, 
And the green turf he lightly on thy breaſt : 


There ſhall the morn her earlieſt tears beſtow, 65 
There the firſt roſes of the year ſhall blow 


While angels with their filver wings o'erſhade 


The ground now ſacred by thy reliques made. 


So, peaceful reſts, without a ſtone, a name, 

What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame. 

How lov'd, how honour'd, once, avails thee not, 

To whom related, or by whom begot ; 

A heap of duſt alone remains of thee, 

Tis all thou art, and all the proud ſhall be! 
Poets themſelves muſt fall, like thoſe they ſung, 

Deaf the prais'd ear, and mute the tuneful tongue. 


 Ev'n he, whoſe ſoul now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall ſhortly want the gen'rous tear he pays; 


Then from his cloſing eyes thy form ſhall part, 
And the laft pang ſhall tear thee from his heart, 


Life's idle buſineſs at one gaſp be o'er, 81 
The Muſe forgot, and thou belov'd no more! 
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THE FIRST SATIRE OF THE SECOND BOOK | _ 
| or HORACE, IMITATED, 1 


BY THE SAME. | 5 i 


ro MR. FORTESCUE. 1 


Ph ERE are (I ſcarce can think | it, but am told) 8 i 
There are, to whom my Satire ſeems too bold. | 11 i ii 
Scarce to wiſe Peter complaiſant enough, bl 
And ſomething ſaid of Chartres much too rough. | 
The lines are weak, another's pleas'd to ſay, 5 | ; hi 
Lord Fanny ſpins a thouſand ſuch a day. # 
'Tim'rous by nature, of the Rich in awe, „ 20 
I come tb Council learned in the Law; ; 
You'll give me, like a friend, both ſage and free 1 iz) 
Advice; and (as you ule) without a Fee. 10 
F. I'd write do more. | 
| Pe. Not write? but then I think, : 
And for my ſoul I cannot fleep a wink; 1 
I nod in company, I wake at night, | FH 
Fools ruſh into my head, and ſo I write, | 1 
F. You could not do a worſe thing for your life. 
Why, if the nights ſeem tedious—take a wife: 2 iy! 
Or rather truly, if your point be reſt, 55 [1 
Lettuce and cowſlip-wine z Probatum eſt. b 
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298 "POPE. 
But talk with Celſus, Celſus will adviſe 
Hartſhorn, or ſomething that ſhall cloſe your eyes. 
Or, if you needs muſt write, write C s AR's praiſe, 
You'll gain at leaſt a Kaighthood or the Bays. 
P. What? like Sir Richard, rumbling, rough, 
1 and fierce, 
| Wich Arms, and GEORGE, and Bauxswick 
crowd the verſe, 
Rend with tremendous ſound your ears aſunder, 
With Gun, Drum, ee Blunderbuſs, and 
0 Thunder? 
| Or nobly wild, with Budgell's fre 2nd force, 
Paint Angels trembling round his falling Horſe ? 
Fi. Then all your Muſe's ſofter arts diſplay, 
Let CakolIxA ſmooth the tuneful lay, 30 
* Luull with Au ELIA's liquid name the Nine, 
And ſweetly flow thro” all the Royal Line. 
P. Alas! few verſes touch their nicer ear; 
They ſcarce can bear their Laureate twice a year; 
And jultly Cæs AR ſcorns the Poet's lays, 35 
It is to H:fory he truſts for Praiſe. 
F. Better be Cibber, ll maintain it ſtill, 
Than ridicule all Taſte, blaſpheme Quadrille, 
Abuſe the City's beſt good men in metre, = 
And laugh at Peers that put their truſt in Peter. 
| Ev'n thoſe ydu touch not, hate you. 
i — P. What ſhould ail chem! : 
' Þ. A hundred ſmart in Timon and in Balaam : b 


The fewer ill you name, you wound the more; 
Bond is but one, but Harpax 1s a ſcore. 

P. Each mortal has his pleaſure : none deny 45 
| Scarſdale his bottle, Narty his ham-pye ; 
Ridotta ſips and dances, till ſhe ſee 
The doubling Luſtres dance as faſt as ſhe : ; 


F— loves the Senate, Hockley-hole his brother, 
Like in all elſe as one egg to another. 50 


I love to pour out all myſelf, as plain 
As downright Shir EN, or as old Montagne: 
In them, as certain to be lov'd as feen, _ 
The Soul flood forth, nor kept a thought within; 
In me what ſpots (for ſpots I have) appear, 55 
Will prove at leaft the Medium muſt be clear. 
In this impartial glaſs, my Muſe intends 
Fair to expoſe myſelf, my foes, my friends; 
Publiſh the preſent age; but when my text 

Is Vice too high, reſerve it for the next: 60 
My foes ſhall wiſh my life a longer date, 
And ev'ry friend the leſs lament my fate. 

My head and heart thus flowing thro' my quill, 
Verſe-man or Proſe-man, term me which you will, 
Papiſt, or Proteſtant, or both between, 65 
Like good Eraſmus in an honeſt mean, 
In moderation placing all my glory, 
Whilſt Tories call me Whig, and Whigs a Tory. 
_ Satire's my weapon, but I'm too diſcreet 

To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet; 70 
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200 POPE. 
J only wear it in a land of Hectors, 
Thieves, Supercargoes, Sharpers, and Directors, 


Save but our Army.” and let Jove incruſt 


Swords, pikes, and guns, with everlaſting ruſt. 
Peace is my dear delight not FLER x's more; 


But touch me, and no Miniſter ſo ſore. 76 
Whoec'ꝰ'er offends, at ſome unlucky time 


Slides into verſe, and hitches in a rhyme, 

Sacred to Ridicule his whole life long, 

And the fad burthen of ſome merry ſong. 80 
Slander or Poiſon dread from Delia's rage, 


Hard words or hanging, if your Judge be Page. 
From furious Sappho ſcarce a milder fate, 

P-x'd by her love, or libell'd by her hate. 
Its proper pow'r to hurt, each creature feels; 85 
Bulls aim their horns, and Aſſes lift their heels; 
?Tis a Bear's talent not to kick but hug; 


And no man wonders he's not ſtung by Pug. | 


So drink with Walters, or with Chartres eat, 
They'll never poiſon you, they'll only cheat. go 


Then, learned Sir! (to cut the matter ſhort} 


Whate'er my fate, or well or ill at Court, 
Whether Old age, with faint but chearful ray, 
Attends to gild the Ev'ning of my day, 

Or Death's black wing already be diſplay d, 95 
To wrap me in the univerſal ſhade; | 
Whether the darken'd room to muſe invite, 

Or whiten'd wall provoke the ſkew'r to write; 


POPE, 301 


In durance, exile, Bedlam, or the Mint, 


Like Lee or Budgell, I will rhyme and print. 100 


F. Alas young man! your days can ne'er be long, 

In flow'r of age you pe rich for a ſong ! 
Plums and Directors, Shylock and his Wife, 
Will club their Teſters, now, to take your life. 
P. What? arm'd for Virtue when I point the pen, 
Brand the bold front of ſhameleſs guilty men; 

| Daſh the proud Gameſter in his gilded car; 
Bare the mean Heart that lurks beneath a & ar; 
Can there be wanting, to defend Her cauſe, 
Lights of the Church, or Guardians of the Laws? 
Could penſion'd Boileau laſh in honeſt ſtrain 111 
Flatt'rers and Bigots ev'n in Louis' reign ? 
Could Laureate Dryden Pimp and Fry'r engage, 
Yet neither Charles nor James be in a rage? 
And I not firip the gilding off a Knave, 115 
Unplac'd, unpenſion'd, no man's heir, or ſlave? 
I will, or periſh in the gen'rous cauſe ; 
| Hear this, and tremble ! vou, who 'ſcape the Laws. 
f Ves, while I live, no rich or noble knave 


Shall walk the world, in credit, to his grave. 120 


To VirRTVUE ONLY and HER FRIENDS A FRIEND, 
The World befide may murmur, or commend. 
Know, all the diſtant din that world can keep 
Rolls o'er my Grotto, and bat ſooths my ſleep. 
There, my retreat the beſt Companions grace, 
Chiefs out of war, and Stateſmen out of place. 
There ST. Joan mingle? with my friendly bowl 
The Feaſt of Reaſon, and the Flow cf Soul: 
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302 POPE. 
And H, whoſe lightning pierc'd th'Iberian Lines, 
Now forms my Quincunx, and now ranks my Vines, 
Or tames the Genius of the ſtubborn plain, 131 
Almoſt as quickly as he eonquer'd Spain. 
Envy muſt own, I live among the Great, 
No Pimp of pleaſure, and no ſpy of ſtate, 
With eyes that pry not, tongue that ne'er repeats, 
Fond to ſpread friendſhips, but to cover heats; 
To help who want, to forward who excel; _ 
This, all who know me, know; who love me, tell; 
And who unknown defame me, let them be 
Scribblers or Peers, alike are Mob to me. 140 
This is my plea, on this I reſt my cauſe— 
What ſaith my Council, learned in the laws ? 
F. Your plea is good; but fill I ſay, beware! 
Laws are explain'd by Men —ſo have a care. 
| It ſtands on record that in Richard's times 145 
A man was hang'd for very honeſt rhymes. 
- Conſult the ſtatute: quart. I think, it is, 
 Edwardi ſext. or prim. et quint. Eliz. 
See Libels, Satires—here you have 1t—read. 

P. Libels and Satires! Jawleſs things indeed! 
But grave Epi/tles, bringing Vice to light, 151 
Such as a King might read, a Biſhop write, 
Suck as Sir ROBERT would approve— 

F. Indeed? 
The Caſe is alter'd—you may then proceed ; 
In ſuch a cauſe the Plaintiff will be hiſs'd, 155 
My Lords the Judges laugh, and you're diſmiſs'd. 


F Fear! of Peterborough, 
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A 
A PROLOGUE 1 
TO A PLAY FOR MR. DENNIS'S BENETIT. = 
IN 1733, WHEN HE WAS OLD, BLIND, x: 10 
AND IN GREAT DISTRESS, A LIT- = 
TLE BEFORE HIS DEATH, | | 
BY THE SAME. 
A s when that Hero, who in each Campaign, 
Had brav'd the Goth, and many a Vandal ſlain, 


Lay Fortune-ftruck, a ſpectacle of Woe ! 
| Wept by each Friend, forgiv'n by every Foe; 
Was there a gen'rous, a reflecting mind, =” | 
But pitied Be11saR1vs old and blind? | 
Was there a Chief but melted at the Sight ? 
A common Soldier, but who clubb'd his Mite ? 
Such, ſuch emotions ſhould in Britons rife, 
When preſs'd by want and weakneſs Dennis lies; 
Dennis, who long had warr'd with modern Hwns, 
Their Quibbles routed, and defy'd their Puns ; 1 
A deſp'rate Butwark, ſturdy, firm, and fierce A 
Againſt the Gothic ſons of frozen verſe : | 
Ho chang'd from him who made the boxes groan — 
And ſhook the ſtage with thunders all his own! _ | 
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304 POPE. 

Stood up to daſh each vain Pretender's hope, 

Maul the French Tyrant, or pull down the Pope ! 

If there's a Briton then, true bred and born, 

Who holds Dragoons and wooden ſhoes in ſcorn ; 
If there's a Critic of diſtinguiſh'd rage; 21 

If there's a Senior, who contemns this age; 

Let him to-night his juſt aſſiſtance lend, 

And be the Cri itic's, Br iton's, Old Man's Friend. 


PII 
. 
E PIT APH s. 


BY THE SAME. 


ON JAMES CRAGGS, ESQ. 


IN WESTMINSTER-ABBEY. 


SraTESMAN, yet friend to truth! of ſoul ſincere, _ 
In action faithful, and in honour clear! 

Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end, 
Who gain'd no title, and who loft no friend; 
Ennobled by himſelf, by all approv'd, 

£ Prais'd, wept, and honour'd by the Muſe he lov'd. 
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ON MR. ELIJAH FENTON. 
AT. FASTHAMSTEAD IN BERKS, 1730s 


TY modeſt ſtone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly ſay, Here lies an honeſt man: 

A poet, bleſt beyond the poet's fate, 
Whom heav'n kept ſacred from the proud and great: 
Foe to loud praiſe, and friend to learned eaſe, 5 
Content with ſcience in the vale of peace, 

Calmly he look'd on either life, and here 

Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear; 

From nature's temp'rate feaſt roſe ſatisfy'd, 
Thank'd bear n that he had liv'd, and that he dy'd. 


oN MR. GAY. 
IN WESTMINSTER-ABBEY, 1732. 
Or e gentle, of affe ions mild, 
In wit, a man; ſimplicity, a child: 


With native humour temp'ring virtuous rage, 
Form'd to delight at once and Iaſh the age: 


Vol. I. U 
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Above temptation in a low eſtate, 

And uncorrupted, ev'n among the great: 

A ſafe companion, and an eaſy friend, 
Unblam'd through life, lamented in thy end. 


WU 


Theſe are 'Thy honours ! not that here thy buſt 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt; 10 


But that the worthy and the good ſhall ſay, 
Striking their penſive boſoms—Here lies Gar, 


FABLES. 
BY JOHN GAY, ESG.“ 
PYTHAGORAS AND THE COUNTRYMAN. 


| Pyraad'aAs roſe at early dawn. 

By ſoaring meditation drawn, 

To breathe the fragrance of the Jay, 

Through flow'ry fields he took his way; 

In muſing contemplation warm, 5 

His ſteps misled him to a farm, = 

Where, on a ladder's topmoſt round, 

A peaſant ſtood ; the hammer's ſound 

Shook the weak barn. Say, friend, what care 

Calls for thy honeſt labour there? 10 
The clown, with ſurly voice, replies, 

Vengeance aloud for juſtice cries : 

This kite, by daily rapine fed, 

. My hen's annoy, my turkey's dread, 

At length his forfeit life hath paid; 15 

See on the wall his wings diſplay . 

Here nail'd, a terror to his kind, 

My fowls ſhall future ſafety find, 


Born 1688; dyed 1732, 
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My yard the thriving poultry feed, 

And my barn's refuſe fat the breed. 20 
Friend, ſays the ſage, the doom is wiſe; 

For publick good the murd'rer dies: 

But if theſe tyrants of the air 

Demand a ſentence ſo ſevere, 


Think how the glutton man devours; 2 5 
What bloody feaſts regale his hours! 
O impudence of power and might, 


Thus to condemn a hawk or kite, 


When thou, perhaps, carniv*rous ſinner, 


Hadſt pullets yeſterday for dinner! 30 
Hold, cry'd the clown, with paſſion heated, 
Shall kites and men alike be treated ? 


When heav'n the world with creatures ſtor'd, 


Man was ordain'd their ſov'reign lord. 

Thus tyrants boaſt, the Sage reply'd, 35 
Whoſe murders ſpring from power and pride. 
Own then this manlike kite is ſlain _ 
Thy greater luxury to ſuſtain 3 


For * petty rogues ſubmit to fate 


That great ones may enjoy their fate. 40 


3» Garth's Diſpenſary. 
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THE POET AND THE ROSE, 


T ame the man who builds his name | 
On ruins of another's fame. W 

Thus prudes by characters o'erthrown, 
Imagine that they raiſe their own : 

Thus ſeribblers, covetous of praiſe, 5 
Think flander can tranſplant the bays. 
Beauties and bards have equal pride, 

With both all rivals are decry d. .- 
Who praiſes Leſbia's eyes and feature, | 

Muſt call her ſiſter awkward creature; 10 | 
For the kind flatt'ry's ſure to charm, 9 5 — 

When we ſome other nymph diſarm. 


As in the cool of early day 
A Poet ſought the ſweets of May, 
The garden's fragrant treat aſcends, 15 
And ev'ry ſtalk with odour bends : 
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A roſe he pluck'd, he gaz'd, admir'd, | 
Thus ſinging, as the Muſe inſpir'd. | 
Go, Roſe, my Chloe's boſom grace : ] 
How happy ſhould J prove, 20 6 
Might I ſupply that envy'd place | 
With never-fading love! 


There, phœnix-like, beneath her eye, 
Involy'd in fragrance, burn and die ! 
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Know, hapleſs flower, that thou ſhalt find 
More fragrant roſes there ; 26 
I fee thy with'ring head reclin'd 
With envy and deſpair ! | 
One common fate we both muſt prove; 
You die with envy, I with love!? 30 


Spare your compariſons, reply'd 
An angry Roſe, who grew beſide. 
Of all mankind you ſhould not flout us; 
What can a poet do without us ? 
=_ In ev'ry love-ſong roſes bloom; -48 
We lend you colour and perfume. 
„ Does it to Chloe's charms conduce 
lil 1 I To found her praiſe on our abuſe ? 
m Muſt we, to flatter her, be made 
| Io wither, envy, pine, and fade? 30 
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A1 JUGGLER long through all the town 
N Had rais'd his fortune and renown; 
f | Vou'd think (fo far his art tranſcends) 
| t 5 The devil at his finger's ends. | 
| 


GAY, 311 
Vice heard his fame, ſhe read his bill; 5 ö 
Convinc'd of his inferior ſkill, | | ij 
She ſought his booth, and from the croud | |! 
Defy'd the man of art aloud. ” 
Is this then he ſo fam'd for flight? | 
Can this flow bungler cheat your ſight? 10 = 
Dares he with me diſpute the prize ? | | 
I leave it to impartial eyes. __ f ö 
Provok'd, the Juggler cry'd, *1 *tis done ; | 
In ſcience I ſubmit to none. | N 
Thus ſaid. The cups and balls he play'd; 15 
By turns, this here, that there, convey'd: _ 
The cards, obedient to his words, 
Are by a fillip turn'd to birds; 
His little boxes change the grain, | 
Trick after trick deludes the train. 80 
He ſhakes his bag, he ſhews all fair, 
His fingers ſpread, and nothing there, 
Then bids it rain with ſhowers of gold, 
And now his iv'ry eggs are told, 
But, when from thence the hen he draws, 25 
Amaz'd ſpectators hum applaule. 
Voice now ſtept forth, and took the place, 
With all the forms of his grimace. 
This magick looking-glaſs, ſhe cries, 
(There, hand it round) will charm your eyes. 
Each eager eye the fight deſir'd, 31 
And ev'ry man himſelf admir'd. 
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312 GAY. 
Next, to a ſenator addreſſing, 
See this bank-note ; obſerve the bleſling : 
Breathe on the bill. Heigh, paſs! Tis gone. 
Upon his lips a padlock ſhone. 36 
A ſecond puff the magick broke; ; 
The padlock vani{h'd, and he ſpoke. 
Twelve bottles rang'd upon the board 
All full, with heady liquor ſtor'd, 40 
By clean conveyance diſappear, N 
And now two bloody ſwords are there. 
A purſe ſhe to a thief expos'd; 
At once his ready fingers clos'd ; | 
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* He opes his fiſt, the treaſure's fled; 45 
| 1 He ſees a halter in its ſtead. 


She bids Ambition hold a wand : 
He graſps a hatchet in his hand. 
A box of charity ſhe ſhows, 
| Blow here ; and a church- warden blows ; 
Tis vamiſh'd with conveyance neat, 51 
And on the table ſmokes a treat. 
She ſhakes the dice, the board ſhe knocks, 
And from all pockets fills her box. 
She next a meagre rake addreſt Ce 
This picture ſee ; her ſhape, her breaſt! 
What youth, and what inviting eyes ! 
Hold her, and have her! With ſurpriſe, 
His hand expos'd a box of pills, | 
And a loud laugh proclaim'd his ills. 60 
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Ar 313 
A counter, in a miſer's hand, 

Grew twenty guineas at command; 
She bids his heir the ſum retain, 
And 'tis a counter now again. 7 

A guinea with her touch you ſee 65 
Take ev'ry ſhape but charity; 8 
And not one thing you ſaw, or drew, 
But chang'd from what was firſt in view. 

The juggler now, in grief of heart, 
With this ſubmiſſion own'd her art. 70 
Can I ſuch matchleſs ſleight withſtand? 
How practice hath improv'd your hand! 
But now and then I cheat the throng; 
You ev'ry day, and all day long. 


THE DOG AND THE Fox. 


TO A LAWYER. 


] « xow you lawyers can, with eaſe, 
Twiſt words and meanings as you pleaſe z 
That language, by your {kill made pliant, 
Will bend to favour ev'ry client; 
| That 'tis the fee directs the ſenſe, 5 
To make out either ſide's pretenſe. > 
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%% GAY. 


When you peruſe the cleareſt caſe, 
You ſee it with a double face; 


For ſcepticiſm's your profeſſion ; 
| You hold there's doubt in all expreſſion. 10 


Hence is the bar with fees ſupply'd, 


Hence eloquence takes either ſide : 


' Your hand would have but paultry gang, 
Could ev'ry man expreſs his meaning. 
Who dares preſume to pen a deed, 13 


Unleſs you previously are feed? 

"Tis drawn; and, to augment the coſt, 
In dull prolixity engroſt: 

And now we're well ſecur'd by 1 


Till the next brother find a flaw, 20 


Read ofer a will. Was 't ever known, 
But you could make the will your own ? 


For, when you read, *tis with intent 


To find out meanings never meant. 
Since things are thus, /e defendendo, 25 


I bar fallacious inwendo.. 


Sagacious Porta's ſkill could trace 
Some beaſt or bird in ev'ry face; 
'The head, the eye, the noſe's ſhape, 
Prov'd this an owl, and that an ape. 30 


When, in the ſketches thus deſign'd, 


Reſemblance brings ſome friend to mind, 
You ſhow the piece, and give the hint, 


And find each feature in the print; 


| GAY. 315 
So monſtrous-like the portrait's found, 35 | 
All know it, and the laugh goes round, 
Like him I draw from gen'ral nature: 
Is't L or you then fix the ſatire ? 

So, ſir, I beg you, ſpare your pains 
In making comments on my ſtrains. 40 
All private ſlander I deteſt, 

J judge not of my neighbour's breaſt : 
Party and prejudice I hate, 
And write no libels on the ſtate. 

Shall not my fable cenſure vice, 45 
Becauſe a knave is over-nice? 
And, left the guilty hear and dread, 

Shall not the Decalogue be read ? 
If I laſh vice in gen'ral fiction, 
Is 't I apply, or ſelf-conviction? 50 
Brutes are my theme. Am I to blame, 
If men in morals the ſame? 
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I no man call or ape or aſs; 
Tis his own conſcience holds the glaſs. 
Thus void of all offence I write: 55 
Who claims the fable, knows his right. 
A ſhepherd's Dog, unſkill'd in ſports, 
Pick'd up acquaintance of all forts ; 
Among the reſt a Fox he knew; 
By frequent chat their friendſhip grew. 60 
Says Renard, *tis a cruel caſe, 
That man ſhould ſtigmatize our race. 
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No doubt, among us rogues you find, 5 [ 
As among dogs and human kind ; 4 
And yet (unknown to me and you) 6 j 
There may be honeſt men and true. 3 
Thus flander tries whate'er it can 2 


To put us on the foot with man. | 

Let my own actions recommend; 1 

No prejudice can blind a friend: 70 b 

You know me free from all diſguiſe ; 

My honour as my life I prize. | I 

By talk like this, from all miſtruſt : 3 

The Dog was cur'd, and thought him juſt. E 

As on a time the Fox held forth _ ak : 

On conſcience, honeſty, and worth, 0 HE: ? 

Sudden he ſtopp'd ; he cock'd his ear; | 

Low dropt his bruſhy tail with fear. — NY 

Bleſs us! the hunters are abroad: | 

| What's all that clatter on the road! 80 F 

| Hold, ſays the Dog, we're free from harm: . 

| _ *Twas nothing but a falſe alarm. ö 
| At yonder town tis market-day ; _ . : | 

| Some farmer's wife 1s on the way : . 

| Tis fo, (I know her pyebald mare) 85 4 

155 Dame Dobbins with her poultry-ware. 0 1 

| —_ Renard grew huff. Says he, This ſneer : 

| From you ] little thought to hear; | 

Your meaning in your looks 1 ſee. a 

Pray, what's Dame Dobbins, friend, to nee 

| 
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1 Did I e'er make her poultry thinner ? 

Prove that I owe the dame a dinner. | 
Friend, quoth the Cur, I meant no harm; 

Then why fo captious ? why ſo warm; 

I My words, in common acceptation, 95 

4 Could never give this provocation. | 

[ | No lamb (for ought I ever knew) 

| May be more innocent than you.” _ 

At this, gall'd Renard winc'd, and ſwore 

Such language ne'er was giv'n before. 100 
What's lamb to me? This ſaucy hint 

Shows me, baſe knave, which way you ſquint. 

| If t' other night your maſter loſt 

= 'Three lambs, am I to pay the coſt? 

| Your vile refleQions would imply 105 

4 That I'm the thief. You dog, you lye. 

5 Thou knave, thou fool, (the Dog reply'd) 

| | The name is juſt, take either ſide; ' mY 

Thy guilt theſe applications ſpeak : _ | l 

| Sirrah, tis conſcience makes you ſqueak. 110 | 1 

i So ſaying, on the Fox he flies: Cs 1 

The ſelf- convicted felon dies. 
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PAST ORA . 
BY'THE SAME. 
"THE DIR G E. * 
e GRUBBINOL. 


BUMKINET. 


: Wu v, Grubbinol, doſt chou ſo wiſtful ſeem ? 
There's ſorrow in thy look, if right I deem. 
*Tis true, yon oaks with yellow tops appear, 
And chilly blaſts begin to nip the year; 

From the tall elm a ſhow'r of leaves is born, 5 
And their loſt beauty riven beeches mourn. 

Vet ev'n this ſeaſon pleaſance blithe affords, _ 
Nou the ſqueez'd preſs foams with our apple hoards. 
Come, let us hye, and quaff a cheery bowl, 

Let cyder new waſh ſorrow from thy ſoul, 10 


* Dirge, or Dyrge, a mournful ditty, or ſong of lamen- 
tation, over the dead; not a contraction of the Latin Dirige 
in the Popiſh hymn, Dirige greſſus meos, as ſome pretend. 
But from the Teutonick Dyrke, laudare, to praiſe and extol. 
Whence it is poſhble their Dyrke, and our Dirge, was a 
| laudatory ſong to commemorate and | applon the dead, — 

cell s Interpreter . 
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GRUBBINOL. 
Ah, Bumkinet ! ſince thou from hence wert gone, 
From theſe ſad plains all merriment is flown ; 


Should I reveal my grief *twou'd ſpoil thy chear, 


And make thine eye o'crflow with many a tear. 


BUMKINET. 


Hang ſorrow ! Let's to yonder hutt repair, 15 
And with trim ſonnets caſt arvay our care. 


_ Gillian of Croydon well thy pipe can play; 


Thou ſing'ſt moſt ſweet, O'er hills and far atv. 
Of Patient Griſſel I deviſe to ſing, | 


And catches quaint ſhall make the vallies ring. 20 


Come, Grubbinol, beneath this ſhelter, come; 

From hence we view our flocks ſecurely roam. 
GRUBBINOL. 

Ves, blitheſome lad, a tale I mean to fing, 

But with my woe ſhall diſtant valleys ring. : 

The tale ſhall make our kidlings droop their head, 


For woe is me !—our Blouzelind is dead. 26 


BUMKINET. 


Is Blouzelinda dead? farewell my glee ! 


No happineſs is now reſerv'd for me. 


Line | 
15. Incipe, Mopſe, prior ff quos aut Phyllidis ignes 
Aut Alconis habes laudes, aut jurgia Codri. 


27. Glee, joy; from the Dutch, gleoren, to recreate, 
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As the wood pidgeon cooes without his mate, l | 

So ſhall my doleful dirge bewail her fate. 30 Þ 
Of Blouzelinda fair J mean to tell, | | 

The peerleſs maid that did all maids excell. 


Henceforth the morn ſhall dewy ſorrow ſhed, 
And ev'ning tears upon the graſs be ſpread ; 
The rolling ſtreams with watry grief ſhall flow, 35 
And winds ſhall moan aloud---when loud they blow, z 
Henceforth, as oft as Autumn ſhall return, 3 
The dropping trees, whene'er it rains, ſhall mourn; ; 
The ſeaſon quite ſhall ſtrip the country's pride, 
For 'twas in Autumn Blouzelinda dy'd. 40 


ene , EE RA e 
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Where-e'er I gad, I Blouzelind ſhall view, 
Woods, dairy, barn, and mows our paſſion knew. 
When I direct my eyes to yonder wood, 7 
Freſh rifing ſorrow curdles in my blood. F 
| 1 Thither I've often been the damſel's guide, 45 SJ 
| Fs 1 When rotten ſticks our fuel have ſupply d; | 
BD | There, I remember how her faggots large 
„ Were frequently theſe happy ſhoulders charge. 
. | Sometimes this crook drew hazel boughs adown, 
And ftuf'd her apron wide with nuts ſo brown; 
Or when her feeding hogs had miſs'd their way, 
| Or wallowing 'mid a feaſt of acorns lay; 51 
. ITh' untoward creatures to the ſtye I drove, 
And wWhiſtled all the way - -- or told my love. 
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If by the dairy's hatch I chance to hie, 55 
I ſhall her goodly countenance eſpie; 

For there her goodly countenance I've ſeen, 
Set off with kerchief ſtarch'd and pinners clean. 
Sometimes, like wax, ſhe rolls the butter round, 


Or with the wooden lily prints the pound. 60 5 


Whilome Þ ve ſeen her ſkim the clouted cream, 
And preſs from ſpongy curds the milky ſtream. 
But now, alas! theſe ears ſhall hear no more 
The whining ſwine ſurround the dairy door; 
No more her care ſhall fill the hollow tray, 65 
To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. 


Lament, ye ſwine, in gruntings ſpend your grief, 


For you, like me, have loſt your ſole relief. 


When in the barn the ſounding flail I ply, 
Where from her ſie ve the chaff was wont to fly, 
The poultry there will ſeem around to ſtand, 71 
Waiting upon her charitable hand. | 
No ſuccour meet the poultry now can find, 

For they, like me, have loſt their Blouzelind. 


Whenever by yon barley-mow I paſs, 75 


Before my eyes will trip the tidy laſs. 

I pitch'd the ſheaves (oh could I do ſo now) 
Which ſhe in rows pil'd on the growing mow. 
There ev'ry deale my heart by love was gain'd, 
There the ſweet kiſs my courtſhip has explain'd. 
Ah Blouzelind ! that mow I ne'er ſhall ſee, 81 
, But thy memorial wil revive in me. 
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Lament, ye fields, and rueful ſymptoms ſhow © 
Hence forth let not the ſmelling primroſe grow ; 
Let weeds, inſtead of butter-flow'rs, appear, 85 
And meads, inſtead of daifies, hemlock bear ; 
For cowſlips ſweet let dandelions ſpread ; 
For Blouzelinda, blithſome maid, is dead! 
Lament, ye ſwains, and o'er her grave bemoan, 
And ſpell ye right this verſe upon her ſtone: 90 
Here Blouzelinda lycs— Alas, alas“ | 
Weep, Shepherds—and remember fleſh is graſs. 

7 ERUBBINOL., 

Albeit thy ſongs are ſweeter to mine ear, 
Than to the thirſty cattle rivers clear ; 
Or winter porridge to the lab'ring youth, 95 
Or bunns and ſugar to the damſel's tooth; . 
Yet Blouzelinda's name ſhall tune my lay, 
Of her I'll ſing for ever and for aye: 8 


Line | 
84. Pro molli vials; pro purpureo Narcifs 


Carduus & ſpinis ſurgit paliurus acutis. Vir e. 
go. Et tumulum facite, & tumulo ſuperadilite carmen. 


93. Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poetay 


NRuale ſopor fei in gramine : quale per æſtum 
Dulcis aquæ ſuliente ſitim reflinguere rivo. 

Nos tamen hec quecunque modo tibi noftra viciſſim 
Dicemus, Daphninque tuum tollemis ad aftra. 


ViRs. 


96. Ketrow (477. ro TEv — 7 bye. Alix. 


Tako. 
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When Blouzelind expir'd, the weather's bell 
Before the drooping flock told forth her knell ; 
The ſolemn death-watch click'd the hour ſhe dy'd, 
And ſhrilling crickets in the chimney cry'd ; 
The boding raven on her cottage ate, 
And with hoarſe croaking warn'd us of her fate; 
The lambkin, which her wonted tendance bred, 
Drop'd on the plains that fatal inſtant dead ; . 106 
Swarm'd on a rotten ſtick the bees I ſpy'd, 
Which erſt I ſaw when goody Dobſon dy'd. 


How ſhall I, void of tears, her death relate, 
When on her darling's bed her mother ſate! 110 
Theſe words the dying Blouzelinda ſpoke, 

And of the dead let none the will revoke, 


Mother, quoth ſhe, let not the poultry need, 
And give the gooſe wherewith to raiſe her breed; 
Be theſe my ſiſter's care - and every morn 115 
Amid the ducklings let her ſcatter corn; 
The ſickly calf that's hous'd, be ſure to tend, 
Feed him with milk, and from bleak colds defend. 
Yet e'er I die---ſee, mother, yonder ſhelf, 
There ſecretly I've hid my worldly pelf. 120 
Twenty good ſhillings in a rag J laid; 

Be ten the parſon's, for my ſermon paid. : 
The reſt is yours -- My ſpinning-wheel and rake 
Let Suſan keep for her dear ſiſter's ſake ; 
My new ſtraw hat, that's trimly lin'd with green, 
Let Peggy wear, for ſhe's a damſel clean. 126 


X 2 


324 DAY: 
My leathern bottle, long in harveſts try'd, 


| Be Grubbinol's—this ſilver ring beſide: 
Three filver pennies, and a nine-pence bent, 


A token kind to Bumkinet is ſent. 130 
Thus ſpoke the maiden, while the mother cry'd ; 


And peaceful, like the harmleſs lamb, ſhe dy'd. 


To ſhow their love, the neighbours far and near 


Follow'd with wiſtful look the damſel's bier. 


Sprigg'd roſemary the lads and laſſes bore, 135 


While diſmally the parſon walk'd before. 


Upon her grave their roſemary they threw, Z 
The daiſie, butter- flower, and endive blue. 


Aſter the good man warn'd us from his text, 


That none could tell whoſe turn would be the next 1 | 
le faid, that heav'n would have her foul no doubt, 


And ſpoke the hour-glaſs 1 in her praiſe - - - quite out. 


To her fect mem'ry flow'ry garlands ſtrung, 


Ober her now empty ſeat aloft were hung. 


With wicker rods we fenc'd her tomb around, 145 


To ward from man and beaſt the hallow'd ground; 


Leſt her new grave the parſon's cattle raze, 


For both his horſe and cow the church-yard graze. 


Now we trudg'd homeward to her mother's farm, 
To drink new cyder mulPd, with ginger warm. 
For gaffer Tread-well told us, by the by, 151 


Excrfſic e ſorrow is exceeding dry. 


GAY. 1 1 

While bulls bear horns upon their curled brow, | 
Or laſſes with ſoft ſtroakings milk the cow ; {1 
While paddling ducks the ftanding lake defire, 1 
Or batt'ning hogs roll in the ſinking mire; 156 ih 
While moles the crumbled earth in hillocks raiſe ; 4 
_ So long ſhall ſwains tell Blouzelinda's praiſe. 7 
Thus wail'd the louts, in melancholy ſtrain, "4 
Till bonny Suſan ſped acroſs the plain. 160 2 
They ſeiz'd the laſs in apron clean array'd, iN; 
And to the ale-houſe forc'd the willing maid ; Fl 
In ale and kiſſes they forget their cares, 4 

And Suſan Blouzelinda's loſs repairs. . | 

; THE FLIGHTS, | it 


 BOWZYBEUS. 


SvusLis ſtrains, O ruſtick Muſe, prepare; 

Forget a- while the barn and dairy's care; 
Thy homely voice to loftier numbers raiſe, 

The drunkard's flights require ſonorous lays; 
With Bowzybeus' ſongs exalt thy verſe, 1 
While rocks and woods the various notes rehearſe. 


Line 80 | | | 
153. Dum juga montis aper, fluvie: dum piſcis amabit, 
Dumque thymo paſcentur apes, dum rore cicade, 
Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudeſque mainebunt, 
5 . ; _ Vine, 


 *T'was in the ſeaſon when the reaper's toil 
Of the ripe harveſt gan to rid the ſoil; 


Wide through the field was ſeen a goodly rout, 


Clean damſels bound the gather'd ſheaves about; 
The lads with ſharpen'd hook, and ſweating brow, 
Cut down the labours of the winter plow. _ 


_ To the near hedge young Suſan ſteps aſide, 
She feign'd her coat or garter was unty'd ; 


What-e'er ſhe did, ſhe ſtoop'd adown unſeen, 15 


And merry reapers, what they liſt, will ween. 


Soon ſhe roſe up, and cry'd with voice fo ſhrill, 
That Eccho anſwer'd from the diſtant hill; 
The youths and damſels ran to Suſan's aid, 


Who thought ſome adder had the laſs diſmay'd. 


When faſt aſleep they Bowzybeus ſpy'd, 21 
His hat and oaken ſtaff lay cloſe beſide ; 


That Bowzybeus who could ſweetly fing, 


Or with the rozin'd bow torment the ftring ; 


That Bowzybeus who with finger's ſpeed 25 


Could call ſoft warblings from the breathing reed; 
That Bowzybeus who, with jocond tongue, 

Ballads and roundelays and catches ſung. : 
They loudly laugh to ſee the damſel's fright, 
And in diſport ſurround the drunken wight. 30 


Ah, Bowzybee, why didſt thou ſtay ſo long? 
The mugs were large, the drink was wondrous ſtrong! 
Thou ſhould'ſt have left the fair before 'twas night; 


But thou ſat'ſt toping till the morning light. 


| Li, 22. Sirta procul tantum capiti delapſa Jacebant, Vireo 
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Cic'ly, briſk maid, ſteps forth before the rout, 
And kiſs'd with ſmacking lip the ſnoring lout : 
For cuſtom ſays, M Po- er this venture proves, 
For ſuch a kiſs demands a pair of gloves. 
By her example Dorcas bolder grows, 

And plays a tickling ſtraw within his noſe. 40 
He rubs his noſtril, and in woated joke 5 
The ſneering ſwains with ſtamm' ring ſpeech beſpoke: : 

To you, my lads, I'll fing my carrols o'er, 
As for the maids, —T've ſomething elle in ſtore. 


No ſooner *gan he raiſe his tuneful ſong, 45 
But lads and laſſes round about him throng. 
Not ballad-ſinger plac'd above the crowd 
Sings with a note ſo ſhrilling ſweet and loud; 
Nor pariſh-clerk, who calls the pſalm fo clear, 
Like Bowzybeus ſooths th' attentive ear. 50 


Of nature's laws his carrols firſt begun, 

Why the grave owl can never face the ſun, 
For owles, as ſwains obſerve, deteſt the light, 
And only Wh and ſeek their prey by night. 


1 


40. Sanguineis frontem moris & tempora pingit. 
43. Carmina que wultis, cognoſcite, carmina vobit; 
Hui aliud mercedis erit. | 
45 · Nec tantum Phabo gaudet Parnaſſia rupes; 
Nec tantum — mirantur & Iſmarus Orphea. 


Vike. 
51. Our (wain had voſſibly read Tuſſer, from whence 
he might have collected theſe philoſophical obſervations : 


- Namque canebat, uti * per inane coacta, &c. 
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How turnips hide their ſwelling heads below; 55 
And how the cloſing colworts upwards grow; 
How Will-a-wiſp mis-leads night-faring clowns 
C'er hills, and ſinking bogs, and pathleſs downs. 
Of ſtars he told that ſhoot with ſhining trail, 
And of the glowe-worm's heat that gilds his tail. 


He ſung where wood-cocks in the ſummer feed, 


And in what climates they renew their breed ; 


Some think to northern coaſts their flight they tend, 


Or to the moon in midnight hours aſcend 


Where ſwallows in the winter's ſeaſon keep, 65 


And how the drowſie hat and dormouſe ſleep : 


How nature does the puppy's eyelid cloſe, 


Till the bright ſun has nine times ſet and roſe. 
For huntſmen by their long experience find, 


That puppys ſtill nine rolling ſuns are blind. 70 : 


No he goes on, and ſings of "FW and ſhows, | 


For ſtill new fairs before his eyes aroſe. 


How pedlars ſtalls with glitt'ring toys are laid, 
The various fairings of the country-maid, 
Long ſilken laces hang upon the wine, 75 


And rows of pins and amber bracelets ſhine ; 


How the tight laſs, knives, combs, and ſciſſars ſpys. 


And looks on thimbles with deſiring eyes. 
Of Jott'ries next with tune ful note he told, . 
Where ſilver ſpoons are won, and rings of gold. 


The lads and laſſes trudge the ſtreet along, 81 


And all the fair is crouded in his ſong. 


The mountebank now treads the ſtage, and ſells 
lis pills, his balſams, and his ague-ſpells z 
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Now o'er and o'er the nimble tumbler ſprings, 8 5 
And on the rope the vent'rous maiden ſwings ; | 
Jack Pudding in his parti-coloured jacket 
Toſſes the glove, and jokes at ev'ry packet. 
Of raree-ſhows he ſung, and Punch's feats, 
Of pockets pick'd in crowds, and various cheats. 


Ihen ſad he ſung the Children in the Wood: 

Ah, barb'rous uncle, ſtain'd with infant blood! 
How blackberrys they pluck'd in defarts wild, 
And fearleſs at the glittering fauchion ſmil'd ; 
Their little corps the robin-red-breafts found, 95 
And ſtrow'd with pious bill the leaves around. 
Ah gentle birds! if this verſe laſts fo long, 

Your names ſhall live for ever in my ſong. 


For Buxom Joan he ſung the doubtful ſtrife, 
How the fly ſailor made the maid a wife. 100 


To louder ſtrains he rais'd his voice, to tell 
What woeful wars in Chevy-chace befell, 
When Piercy drove the deer with hound and horn, 
Mars to be «wept by children yet unborn ! 
Ah With'rington, more years thy life had crown'd, 
If thou had'ſt never heard the horn or hound! 
Let ſhall the Squire, who fought on bloody ſtumps, 
By future bards be wail'd in doleful 9 


Line 
97. Fortunati ambo, F ould mea carmina poſſunt, 


Nulla dies unquam memori Vos eximet . 


Vine. 
99. A Song in the 3 of Love for Love, We 
A Soldier and 4 Sailor, &c. 
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330 GAY, 
Alt in the land of Eſfex next he chaunts, 
Ho to ſleek mares ſtarch quakers turn gallants ; 
How the grave brother ſtood on bank ſo green, 
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161 Happy for him if mares had never been ! 

| ö Then he was ſeiz'd with a religious qualm, 

if And on a ſudden ſung the hundredth pſalm. 

if He ſung of Tafey Welch, and Sawwney Scot, 115 


| Lilly-bullero,- and the 1riſh Trot. ' 
Why ſhould I tell of Bateman or of Shore, | 

Or Wantley's Dragon ſlain by valiant Moore, 

The Bow'r of Roſamond, or Robin Hood, 

And how the gra/5 zow greuus 5 where Troy town flood? 
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His carols ceas'd : the linia, g maids and ſwains 
Seem ſtill to hear ſome ſoft imperfect ſtrains. 
Sudden he role ; and, as he reels along, 
Swears kiſſes ſweet ſhould well reward his ſong. 
The damſels laughing fly: the giddy clown 125 
Again upon a wheat-ſheaf drops adown; 5 
The pow'r that guards the drunk, his ſleep attends, 


Till, ruddy, like his face, the ſun deſcends. F 
209. A Song of Sir J. Denham' 3. See his Poems. Z 
112. Et fortunatam, fi nunquam armenta fuiſſent, ; 

_ Paſiphaen. | - ViRsG. 


1 TA Quid loquar aut Scyllam 1 Kc. Vine. 85 ; 
117. Old Engliſh ballads. | 
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Hark! the bells ring; along the diſtant grounds 
The driving gales convey the ſwelling ſounds ; 


With gaping wonder, leans upon his fork. 
What ſudden news alarms the waking morn ? 


Mourn, mourn, ye ſtags, and all ye beaſts of chace; 
This hour deſtruction brings on all your race: 10 
See the pleas'd tenants duteous off rings bear, 


GAY: 


THE BIRTH OF THE SQUIRE. 
AN ECLOGUE. 


IN IMITATION OF THE POLLIO OF VIRGIL. 
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BY THE SAME. 
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VI ſylvan Muſes, loftier ſtrains recite, 
Not all in ſhades and humble cotts delight. 
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To the glad Squire a hopeful heir is born. 


Turkeys and geeſe, and grocers ſweeteſt ware; 
With the new health the pond'rous tankard flows, 
And old October reddens ev'ry noſe. 

Beagles and ſpaniels round his cradle ſtand, 15 
Kiſs his moiſt lip, and gently lick his hand. 
He joys to hear the ſhrill horn's echoing ſounds, 
And learns to liſp the names of all the hounds. 
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332 Ax. 


With frothy ale to make his cup oferflow, 
Barley thall in paternal acres grow; — 
The bee hall ſip the fragrant dew from flow'rs, 


Jo give metheglin for his morning hours; 


For him the cluſtring hop ſhall climb the poles, 
And his own orchard ſparkle 1 in his bowls. 


thi Sire's | exploits he now with wonder hears, 
The monſtrous tales indulge his greedy ears; 26 


How, when youth ſtrung his nerves, and warm'd 


his veins, 


He rode the mighty Nimrod of the plains. ; 
He leads the ſtaring infant through the hall, 
Points out the horny ſpoils that grace the wall; 30 
Tells, how this ſtag I three whole moneys 


fled, 


What rivers Frans; where bay'd, and where he bled. 


Now he the wonders of the fox repeats, 


| Deſcribes the deſp'rate chace, and all his cheats ; 
How in one day, beneath his furious ſpeed, 35 


He tir'd ſeven courſers of the fleeteſt breed; 
How high the pale he leapt, how wide the ditch, 


When the hound tore the haunches of the * witch! | 


Theſe ſtories, which deſcend from ſon to ſon, 


The forward boy ſhall one day make his own. 40 


* The 1 common accident” to Sponiſmea; to bunt . | 


witch in the ſhape of a hare. | 
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GAY. ED 
Ah, too fond morker; think the time draws nigh, 
That calls the darling from thy tender eye; 
' How ſhall his ſpirit brook the rigid rules, 
And the long tyranny of grammar-ſchools ? 
Let younger brothers o'er dull authors plod, 45 
Laſh'd into Latin by the tingling rod; 
No, let him never fee! that ſmart diſgrace : 
Why ſhould he wiſer prove than all his race? 


When rip'ning FR with down o'crſhades hi 
chin, | 
And ev'ry female eye incites to fin; 50 
The milk-maid (thoughtleſs of her future ſname) 
With ſmacking lip ſhall raiſe his guilty flame; 
The dairy, barn, the hay-loft, and the grove, 
Shall oft” be conſcious of their ſtolen love. 
But think, Priſcilla, on that dreadful time, 53 
| When pangs and watry qualms ſhall own thy crime. 
f How wilt thou tremble, when thy nipple's preſt, 
| I0oO ſee the white drops bathe thy ſwelling breaſt ! 
, | Nine moons ſhall publickly divulge thy ſhame, 


1 And the young Squire foreſtall a father's name, 

{| | 1 

1 When twice twelve times the reaper's ſweeping 
5 hand | 

ö | With levelPd harveſts has beſtrown the land; 


On fam'd St. Hubert's feaſt, his winding horn 
Shall cheer the joyful hound, and wake the morn ! 
This memorable day his eager ſpeed 65 
Shall urge with bloody heel the riſing ſteed. 
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O check the foamy bit, nor tempt thy fate, 
Thick on the murders of a five-bar gate! 


Vet, prodigal of life, the leap he tries, 
Low in the duſt his groveling honour lies; 70 
Headlong he falls, and on the rugged ſtone 


Diſtorts his neck, and cracks the collar-bone : 
O venturous youth, thy thirſt of game allay ; 
May'ſt thou ſurvive the perils of this day! 


He ſhall ſurvive; and in late years be ſent 75 


To ſnore away Debates in Parliament. 


he time ſhall come, when his more ſolid ſenſe | 
With nod important ſhall the laws diſpenſe ; _ 
A juſtice with grave Juſtices ſhall ſit ; | 
He praiſe their wiſdom, they admire his wit. 89 
No greyhound ſhall attend the tenant's pace, 
No ruſty gun the farmer's chimney grace; 
Salmons ſhall leave their covers void of fear, 
Nor dread the thieviſh net or triple ſpear; 
Poachers (hall tremble at his awful name, 85 


Whom vengeance now o'ertakes for murder'd game. 


Aſſiſt me, 8 and ye drunken pow'rs, 


To ſing his friendſhips and his midnight hours! 


Why doſt thou glory in thy grength of beer, : 


_ Firm-cork'd and mellow'd till the twentieth year; 
| Brew'd or when Phœbus warms the fleecy ſign, 
Or when his languid rays in Scorpio ſhine ? 
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Think on the miſchiefs which from hence have 


ſprung! 


It arms with curſes dire the wrathful tongue; 


Foul ſcandal to the lying lip affords, 95 
And prompts the mem'ry with injurious words. 

O where is wiſdom when by this o'erpower'd ? 
The fate is cenſur'd, and the maid deflower'd! 
And wilt thou ſtill, O Squire, brew ale ſo ſtrong ? 
Hear then the dictates of prophetic ſong. 100 


Methinks I ſee him in his hall appear, 

Where the long table floats in clammy beer, 
Midſt mugs and glaſſes ſhatter'd o'er the floor, 

Dead-drunk, his ſervile crew ſupinely ſnore ; 

Triumphant o'er the proſtrate hrutes he ſtands, 

The mighty bumper trewbles in his hands ; 
Boldly he drinks, and, .ike his glorious Sires, 
In copious gulps of potent ale expires. 
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oN THE SETTING UP MR. BUTLER'S MONU= 


MENT IN WESTMINSTER=- ABBEY, 


BT SAMUEL WESLEY.* 


Wart Butts, needy wretch! was yet alive, 


No gen'rous patron would a dinner give: 

See him, when ſtarv'd to death and turn'd to duſt, 
Preſented with a monumental buſt! | 

The poet's fate is here in emblem ſhown, 5 
He aſk'd for bread, and he receiv'd a ſtone. 


ets 


| EPIGRAM, FROM THE GREEK, 
BY THE SAME. 


A vioowixc youth hes buried here, 

Eurhrulus, to his country dear: 
Nature adorn'd his mind and face 

With ev'ry muſe, and ev'ry grace: 

About the marriage ſtate to prove, 5 
But DAT RH had quicker wings than LOVE. 


* Born 1690 dved 1739. 
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THE . INVITATION. 


BY WILLIAM HINCHLIPFE.* 


O cons, Lavinia, lovely maid, 


Said Dion, ſtretch'd at eaſe, 1 


A ſweet retreat! by nature made 
With elegance to pleaſe. 


O leave the court's deceitful glare, 


| Loath'd pageantry and pride; 


Come taſte our ſolid pleaſures here, 
Which angels need not bluſh to ſhare, 


And with bleſs'd men divide. 


What raptures were it in theſe bow'rs, 


Fair virgin, chaſte and wiſe, 


With thee to loſe the learned hours, 
And note the beauties in theſe flowers, 


Conceal'd from vulgar eyes! 


For thee my gaudy garden blooms, 


And richly colour'd glows; 
Above the pomp of royal rooms, 


Or purpled works of Perſian looms, 
Proud palaces diſcloſe. 


* Bern 1692 ; dyed 1742, 
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| Beneath the walnut's fragrant ſhade, 
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338 HINCHLIFFE, 
Haſte, nymph, nor let me ſigh in vain, 
| Each Grace attends on thee ; | 

Exalt my bliſs, and point my ſtrain, 

For Love and Truth are of thy train, 

Content and Harmony. 
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THE 


BASTARD. 


YNSCRIBED, WITH ALL DUE REVERENCE, o 


' ONCE COUNTESS OF MACCLESFIELD. 
_ BY RICHARD SAVAGE.* 


Is gayer hours, when high my fancy ran, 

The muſe, exulting, thus her lay began. 
Bleſt be the Baſtard's birth! thre' wond' rous 
Ways, e 5 

He ſhines eccentric like a comet's blaze ! 
No ſickly fruit of faint compliance He ! 5 

He! ſtampt in nature's mint of ecſtaſy ! 

| He lives to build, not boaſt a generous races 

No tenth tranſmitter of a fooliſh face. 

His daring hope, no ſire's example bounds ; 

His firſt-born lights, no prejudice confounds. 10 


* Born 1698; dyed 1742 
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340 S AVA GE! 
He, kindling from within, requires no flame; 
He glories in a Baſtard's glowing name. 
Born to himſelf, by no poſſeſſion led, 
In freedom foſter'd, and by fortune fed; 
Nor guides, nor tules, his ſov'reign choice control, 
His body independent as his ſoul ; | — 16 
Loos'd to the world's wide range —enjoin'd no aim, 
Preſcrib'd no duty, and aſſign'd no name: 
Nature's unbounded ſon, he ſtands alone, 
His heart unbiaſs'd, and his mind his own; » 20 
O Mother, yet no Mother — tis to you, 

My thanks for ſuch diſtinguiſh'd claims are due. 
You, unenſlav'd to Nature's narrow laws, 
Warm championeſs for freedom's ſacred cauſe, 
From all the dry devoirs of blood and line, 25 
From ties maternal, moral and divine, 
Diſcharg'd my graſping ſoul ; puſn'd me from ſhore, g 
And launch'd me into life without an oar 
What had I loſt, if conjugally kind, 
By nature hating, yet by vows confin'd, 8 30 
Untaught the matrimonial bands to ſlight, 

And coldly conſcious of a huſband's right, 
You had faint-drawn me with a form alone, 
A lawful lump of life by force your own ! 
Then, while your backward will retrench'd defire; 
And unconcurring ſpirits lent no fire; 316. 
L had been born your dull, domeſtic heir, 
Load of your life, and motive of your care; 


SAVAGE. 341 


Perhaps been poorly rich, and meanly great, 
The ſlave of pomp, a cypher in the ſtate; 40 
Lordly neglectful of a worth unknown, | 
And ſlumb'ring in a ſeat, by chance my own. 
Far nobler bleſſings wait the Baſtard's lot; 
Conceiv'd in rapture, and with fire begot ! 


Strong as neceſſity, he ſtarts away, 45 


Climbs againſt wrongs, and brightens into day. 
Thus unprophetic, lately miſinſpir' d, 

1 ſung: gay flutt'ring hope, my fancy fir'd; 
Inly ſecure, thro* conſcious ſcorn of ill, 


Nor taught by wiſdom, how to ballance will, 50 : 


Raſhly deceiv'd, I ſaw no pits to ſhun, 
But thought to purpoſe and to act were one; 
Heedleſs what pointed cares pervert his way 


Whom caution arms not, and whom woes bettay ; 


But now expos'd, and ſhrinking from diſtreſs, 5 5 
1 fly to ſhelter, while the tempeſts preſs; _ 
My Muſe to grief reſigns the varying tone, 

The raptures Ianguiſh, and the numbers groan. 
O memory! thou ſoul of joy and pain! 

Thou actor of our paſſions o'er again! 60 
Why doſt thou aggravate the wretch's woe? 
Why add continuous ſmart to ev'ry blow ? 
Few are my joys; alas! bow ſoon forgot! 
On that kind quarter thou invad'ſt me not: 


While ſharp, and numberleſs my ſorrows fall; 65 


Let thou repeat'ſt, and multiply'ſt 'em all! 


* 
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342 SAVAGE. | 
Is chance a guilt? that my diſaſt' rous heart, 
For miſchief never meant, muſt ever ſmart ? * 
Can ſelf-defence be fin ?!—Ah, plead no more 
What tho? no purpos'd malice ſtain'd thee o'er ? 
Had heav'n befriended thy unhappy fide, 
Thou had'ſt not been provok'd or thou had'ſt died. 
Far be the guilt of homeſhed blood from all 
On whom, unſought, embroiling dangers fall! 
Still the pale Dead revives, and lives to me, 75 
To me! thro' Pity's eye condemn'd to ſee. 
Remembrance veils his rage, but ſwells his fate; 
Griev'd 1 forgive, and am grown cool too late. 
Young and unthoughtful then; who knows, one day, 
What ripening virtues might have made their way! 
He might have liv'd, till folly died in ſhame, 81 
Lill kindling wiſdom felt a thirſt for fame. 
He might perhaps his country's friend have prov'd; 
Both happy, gen'rous, candid and belov'd. 
He might have ſav'd ſome worth, now doom'd to 
fall; 
And J, perchance, in him, ww murders all. 
O fate of late repentance ! always vain: 
Thy remedies but lull undying pain. 
Where ſhall my hopes find reſt ?—No Mother's care 
Shielded my infant innocence with pray'r: 90 


* Is a : ſudden Broil at a coffee- bouſe the author had billed | 
a man; for whoſe murder he had been tryed, convicted, and 
ſentenced: but, on the queens inte, cefſion, had obtained his 


N 


SAVAGE, 343 
No Father's guardian hand my youth maintain'd, 
Call'd forth my virtues, or from vice reſtrain'd. 
Is it not thine to ſnatch ſome pow'rful arm, 
Firſt to advance, then ſkreen from future harm ? 
Am I return'd from death, to live in pain? 935 
Or wou'd Imperial Pity fave in vain ? 
Diſtruft it not What blame can Mercy find, 
Which gives at once a life, and rears a mind? 
Mother, miſcall'd, farewell—of ſoul ſevere,“ 
This ſad reflection yet may force one tear: 100 
All I was wretched by to you I ow'd, 
Alone from ſtrangers ev'ry comfort flow'd ! 8 
Loſt to the life you gave, your Son no more, 
And now adopted, who was doom'd before, 
New-born, I may a nobler Mother claim, 115 
But dare not whiſper her immortal name; 
Supremely lovely, and ſerenely great! 
Majeſtic Mother of a kneeling State 
QukkEN of a People's hearts, who ne'er before 
Agreed—yet now with one conſent adore! 120 
One conteſt yet remains in this deſire, 7; 
Who moſt ſhall give page, where all admire. 


* This * wretch, who had without ſeruple proclaimed 
berſelf an adulltereſs, had firſt endeavoured to flarve her ſon, 
then to tranſport him, and afterwards to hang him.“ See 
the authors Life admirably written by Dr. Fobnſon. 
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| 344 SAVA OE. 


; EPITAPH 
ON A YOUNG LADY. 


BY THE SAME, | . 


Cr o sp are thoſe eyes, that beam'd ſeraphic fire; 5 
_ Cold is that breaſt, which gave the world defire ; 


Mute 1s the voice where winning ſoftneſs warm'd, 


Where muſic melted, and where wiſdom charm'd, 

And lively wit, which decently confin'd, 5 

No prude e' er thought impure, no friend unkind, 

Cou'd modeſt knowledge, fair untrifling youths, 

Perſuaſive reaſon and endearing truth, 

Cou'd honour, ſhewn in friendſhips moſt refin'd, 
And ſenſe, that ſhields th' attempted virtuous mind: 


The ſocial temper never known to ſtrife, 
The height'ning graces that embelliſh life; 


Could theſe have e'er the darts of death defied, 
Never, ah! never had Melinda died; 


Nor can ſhe die—ev'n now ſurvives her name, 1 5 
e by friendſhip, ones and fame, 


| 
| 
| 


Wich godlike zeal thou didſt eſpouſe 


[UPON THE BISHOP or ROCHESTERS 
BANISHMENT, IN 1723. 


BY PHILIP, DUKE OF WHARTON.“ 


LJ; 


As ver the ſwelling ocean's tide 


An exile TuLLy rode, 
The bulwark of the Roman ſtate, 
In act, in thought, a god, 


The ſacred GEN Is of majeſtick Rome 5 
Deſcends, and thus laments her patriot's doom. 


5 . 
Farewel, renown'd in arts, farewel, 
Thus conquer'd by thy foe, 


5 Of honours and of friends depriv'd, 


In exile muſt thou go: 10 
Yet go content; thy look, thy will ſedate, 


Thy ſoul ſuperior to the ſhocks of fate. 


III. 


Thy wiſdom was thy only guilt, 


Thy virtue thy offence; 


Thy country's juſt defence: 1 ; 


No ſordid hopes could charm thy ſteady ſoul, 
| No fears, nor gulty numbers could controul. | 


| . Born 1699 dyed 1731. 
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346 DUKE OF WHARTON, 


IV. 
What tho! the nobleſt patriots ſtood 
Firm to thy ſacred cauſe, 20 
What tho thou couldf diſplay the force 
Of rhet'rick and of lavys, | 
No eloquence, no reaſons could repel 
Th united ſtrength of CLopIus“, and of hell. 


| V. 
Thy mighty ruin to effecDtt 25 
What plots have been devis'd! "© 
What arts, what perjuries been us'd ! 
What laws and rites deſpis'd ! 
How many fools and knaves by bribes allur'd, 
And witnefles s by hopes and threats ſecur d! 


M. 
And yet ie act their dark deceit 
Veil'd with a nice diſguiſe, _ 
And ſorm a ſpecious ſhew of right 
From treachery and lies ; 
With arbitrary pow'r the people awe, 33 
And coin unjuſt oppreſſion into law. | 


* .,,.CLoD1Us, who procur'd the baniſhment of, C:« 
CERO, Was a lewd Roman ſenator, and made tribune of 
the people, That great orator was afterwards recall'd by 
Pourkr, and CLopivs was killed by Mi Lo, a perſon of 
conſular dignity ; which the genius of Rome, in the two 
laſt ſtanzas, is here made particularly to point at, as in a 
prophetick manner, The character it intended Jo fir Robert 
EF; aipole, 
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DUKE OF WHARTON, 347 ; 

VII. ; 

Let CLopivs now in grandeur reign, —. 

; Let him exert his pow'r, e 4 

F A ſhort-liv'd monſter in the land, 1 | 

| ; The monarch of an hour; a: ; 
F Let pageant faols adore their wooden god, ; | : | 

And act againſt their ſenſes at his nod. i 


| SEED f 
: VIII. | 
E | : | j 


| Pierc'd by an untimely hand q 
7 Ĩ0o earth ſhall He deſcend, ; 
| Tho' now with gaudy honours cloath'd, f 


Inglorious in his end. "ro 
Bleſt be the man who does his pow” r 4 | 
And dares or truly Speak, or bravely Die. | 
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ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, 


BY. CHRISTOPHER PITT. 


Wirn joy, bien youth, we FA thee reach thy 


goal; 


F: air was thy frame, and beautiful thy ſoul ; 
The Graces and the Muſes came combin' "i 
Theſe to adorn the body, thoſe the mind; 


Twas there we ſaw the ſofteſt manners meet, 5 


Truth, ſweetneſs, judgment, innocence, and wit. 
So form'd, he flew his race; *twas quickly won; 


"Twas but a ſtep, and finiſh'd when begun. 


Nature herſelf ſurpriz d would add no more, 
His life compleat in all its parts before; 10 
But his few years with pleaſing wonder tolo, 
By virtues, not by days; and thought him old. 


So far beyond his age thoſe virtues ran, 
That in a boy ſhe found him more than man. 
For years let wretches importune the ſkies, 
Till, at the long expence of anguiſh wiſe, 
They live to count their days by miſeries. 


Thoſe win the prize, who ſooneſt run the race, 


And life e ſhorteſt ſpace. 


** Bow 1699; 4 dved 1748. | 
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do to the convex glaſs embody'd run, ” 0 


Drawn to a point, the glories of the ſun ; 


At once the gathering beams intenſely glow, 


And through the ftreighten'd circle fiercely flow: 


In one ſtrong flame conſpire the blended rays, 


Run to a fire, and croud into a blaze. 235 
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SONNE I. 
TO JOHN CLERKE, ESQ, 
'BY- THOMAS EDWARDS, 1s 


Wo 0 Clerke, enjoy the preſent hour, 


The preſent hour is all the time we have,” 7 


High God the reſt has plac'd beyond our power, 
Lens, Pornaph, to grief—or to the graves 


Wretched the man who toils Aide s ſlave; 5 | 


Who panes for wealth, or ſighs for empty fame; 
Who rolls in pleaſures which the mind deprave, 
Bought with ſevere remorſe, and guilty ſhame. 


Virtue and Knowledge be our better aim; 


Theſe help us Il! to bear, or teach to ſhun; 10 


Let Friendſhip chear us with her gen'rous flame, 
Friendſhip, the ſum of all our joys in one: 

So ſhall we live each moment fate has given, 

How long, or ſhort, let us reſign to Heaven. 


* Born 1699; dyed 1757+ 
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' CORRECTIONS. 


>. 39» Y 38. for ecy'n read even. 
211. {mote} for thatcher read thraſher. 
228. {note} for * Margareta“ read © Margarita.“ 
262. (note 3 after Mores 2 add or Howells 
Leiters. 
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